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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


——_ -——— 


The Original Plan, Modified:—-My original idea was to write on 
some of the subjects in my own way and style for the benefit of my 
own children ; and then, to expand the notes, if found suitable and 
'. desirable, so as to reach a wider circle of young readers. But when 
I had written a little, [ began to re-read some of the old essayists 
and compare my ideas and observations with theirs, I was not quite 
satisfied. I found that what I had to say on each topic was already 
much better said by the old masters. There was very little of new- 
ness or originality in the matter and manner of my discussion. The 
new presentation of mine would certainly have the stamp of my 
individuality, but I thought it would bea poor and humble individu- 
ality compared to that of the old writers. In this modest estimate 
of my powers and efforts, I finally decided to suppress my personality 
in favour of the superior genius or talent of the eminent essayists. 
And so, instead of my speaking, I decided to let them speak on these 
ever-important and vital topics of life. 


Some Reasons for Making These Selections:—There were also 
other reasons for my decision. One was the great weight attached 
to these names. The general reader would readily and willingly 
listen to what these great Essayists say in preference to what a new- 
comer has to say. Their competency and ability for the task has been 
well-assured and recognized,—their experience having been larger 
and their insight deeper than mine. They, therefore, forthwith 
commanded the attention of the world in their day. And so far as 
the Social Questions of their day were concerned, they are, I find, 
the Social Questions of our day, and will be so for many a long day to 
_ come, until man has become purged of his evil passions and reached 
a higher moral level than at present attained. But this end, this 
consummation, is as far off as ever. It may take a thousand, nay 
ten thousand years, or more. The moral progress of the world, 
unlike its mechanical progress, has always been so slow, halting and 
uncertain. 


The Main Thing is,—To Scatter Truth and Good Advice:—And 
so the question has often occurred to me,—Why be vain and foolish 
in bringing out something new ? Why be carried away or swayed, as 
one 1s liable to be in the exuberance of one’s youth, by the prompting 
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of egotism and vanity ? Why should not Age judge and diserimi- 
nate better? The main thing is to scatter truth and good advice. 
If this is well done by others, it will do. Let us pick up the pearls 
wherever and whenever found. The only fault I find with the old 
masters is that they are, at times, and in certain places, too wordy, 
too prolix and discursive. Why not cut and clip and condense them ? 
Why not make a selection of such of the essays as will be brief, effect- 
ive, and valuable to young people? They give us so many useful 
hints and suggestions and show us the art of a harmonious, healthy 
and happy life. They are so full of wit and wisdom, sanity and sound . 
sense, reason and, philosophy, embedded in, their writings, that these 
should be exposed and presented for the instruction of the present as 
well as the future generations of young folk. 


For the Instruction of the Young :—Let the young reader seriously 
ask himself the question,._Why have these great men of learning and 
wisdom spent their time im discussing these subjects, in elucidating 
these truths, in hammering away at them, in iterating and reiterat- 
ing them ? They have done so, my young friend, for your benefit, 
instruction and guidance. They have pressed the value and impor- 
tance of these truths as the chief means of a just, equitable, har- 
monious, rich, and happy hfe. It was with this object that they have 
seriously thought and pondered, and constantly devoted their energies 
to lessen the evil of discord, pain, wretchedness and: suffering in: the 
world. The one root cause of most Sorrow and Suffering, of Pride 
and Prejudice, of Error and Bigotry, is Ignorance. Another is the 
unbridled sway of our Passions and Ambitions, generally. of the meaner 
kind, which seek to gratify themselves at the expense of others. And 
so, these must, be trained and, guided’ in the right channels, and that 
must, be dispelled, 


The Truths are Few and Simple:—The words of advice, uttered. 
by these moralists, are many and’ plentiful, but the truths they incul- 
cate are few and simple. Try to live your life in Freedom and J oy 
and’ Service ; be guided by Reason, Observation and Experience ; 
Health and Strength are great virtues ; Kindness, Charity and Good 
Humour are the right moods to cultivate ; Industry, Prudence, 
Keonomy and Temperance make for a, long, happy and, independent 
life ; grasp Human Nature in its uniformity as well its complexity 2 
study and promote the Right Relations between our fellow-creatures ; 
apprehend, and maintain, your Rights. know and discharge your 
Duties. and Obligations. to self and to. others faithfully and intelli- 
gently ; ascertain and. utilize the Opportunities. of Self-im:provement 
and the Improvement. of. all men. 
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Opportunities for Self-Improvement:—These opportunities abound 
on every side. As a poet has put it so beautifully and truthfully : 


There’s not a Flow’r,—that decks the field, 

Nor bud, by wayside bow’r concealed, 

Whose life a perfume rich doth yield,— 
But blooms for me, but blooms for me! 


There’s not a Star,—in yon deep blue, 
That shines with radiance .calm and true, 
Or mirror’d in the morning dew,— 

But shines for me, but shines for me! 


There’s not a Heart,—whose beating thrills 
In sympathy with human ills, 
Whose longing, Loving only fills,— 

But beats for me, but beats for me ! 


In fact, to show that a young man or woman has no right to 
complain of the want of opportunities for self-improvement, as they 
lie close at hand, in every sphere and station of life—high. or low, I 
have given the first place to the Selection on “Opportunity” by 
Bishop Spalding, to serve as a part of this General Introduction. 
Let the young reader first carefully mark, note, digest and assimilate 
its contents, and then go on to the other Selections. 


The Ever-Present Need of Impressing These Truths—The need 
of emphasizing these truths is urgent and ever-present in every home, 
in every school, in every locality, in every part of the world. These 
truths are old as well as new,—old, because they have been discovered, 
found useful and valuable, and uttered with marked emphasis, in 
olden times in every clime and country ; and new, because they are 
just as fresh and fruitful and applicable now as before, and as they 
shall be hereafter. They are here presented in a fresh garb by differ- 
ent essayists in their different styles,—there is the great Johnson, 
with his pedantic and pompous phraseology, and yet full of wit and 
wisdom ; there is Schopenhauer, with his mystic. sombre and pessi- 
mistic¢ strain, and yet brimful of sincerity, almost brutal at times in 
his frankness, and painfully dazzling in his flashes of light thrown on 
the dark corners of human nature; there is Arthur Helps, so well- 
poised, calm and clear-eyed, sane and serene, almost saintly, in his 
philosophy of life ; lastly, there is Samuel Smiles, so practical, simple, 
full of sound common-sense and homely in his admonition. These 
truths have been uttered, emphasized and repeated, over and over 
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again, by every teacher, saint, and savant. And yet, alas ! Humanity 
pays but scant attention to the wholesome advice given, and goes on 
indifferently, almost blindly, with its old, mad, and maddening ambi- 
tions, impulses, and passions. And, so, the duty is laid on each 
generation to go on ploughing the same ground over again, clearing 
it of the erroneous traditional beliefs and superstitions, sowing the 
healthy seeds, and uprooting the ever-growing, ever-powerful weeds 
hid underground. The baser passions and the wrong mental habits 
of man are these weeds. They form a kind of chocking, debilitating, 
noxious, malarious atmosphere for the mind. Therefore, the science 
of healthy, Social Sanitation demands that we should clear the ground 
of all poisonous matter, drain away the impurities of stagnant pools 
and tanks that Orthodoxy has built in every land, dispel the clouds of 
Ignorance and Superstition, open out all the windows of our mind, 
and let in the diviner air of Freedom and the health and strength- 
giving light of Reason and Truth, so that all may live, not as aliens 
or enemies as they do now, but as friends and brothers in peace, amity 
and concord. 


BANGALORE, Ram GOopat. 
July 1926. 


OPPORTUNITY. 
(By Bishop J. L. Spalding.) 


How shall I Live Rightly ? :—(1) Or, in other words, how shall 
IT make the most of my life and put it to the best use ? How shall I 
become a man and do a man’s work? (2) This, and not politics or 
trade, or war or pleasure, is the question... .. .(3) Life is opportunity, 
and therefore its whole circumstance may be made to serve the purpose 
of those who are bent on self-improvement, on making themselves 
capable of doing useful work. 


Even the Evils of Poverty, Neglect, and Suffering are Opportunities 
for Good :—What we call evils (as poverty, neglect, and suffering) 
are, if we are wise, opportunities for good. (1) Death itself teaches 
Life’s value not less than its vanity. It is the background against 
which its worth and beauty stand forth in clear relief. (2) “Poverty’’ 
says Ouida, “is the North Wind that lashes men into Vikings.”’ (3) 
“Lowliness is young ambition’s ladder.” (4) What is more pleasant 
than to read of strong-hearted youths who, in the midst of want and 
hardships of many kinds, have clung to books,—feeding, like bees,— 
to flowers ? By the light of pine logs, in dim-lit garrets, in the fields 
following the plow, in early dawns when others are asleep, they ply 
their blessed task, seeking nourishment for the mind, athirst for truth, 
yearning for full sight of the high worlds, or high purposes of life, of 
which they have caught faint glimpses. 


Opportunities, Everywhere, if We Note Them :—Opportunities 
of becoming and doing good are always with us. (1) Our house, our 
table, our tools, our books, our city, our country, our language, our 
business, our profession,—the people who love us and those who hate, 
they who help and they who oppose,—what is all this but opportu- 
nity ? (2) Wherever we be, there is opportunity of turning to gold the 
dust of daily happenings. (a) If snow and storm keep me at home, is not 
here an invitation to turn to the immortal silent ones (entombed in 
books) who never speak unless they are addrest ? (b) If loss or pain 
or wrong befall me, shall they not show me the soul of good there is 
in things evil? (c) Good fortune may serve to persuade us that the 
essential good is a noble mind and a conscience without flaw. (d) 
Success will make plain the things in which we fail ; failure shall 
spur us on to braver hope and striving. (e) If I am left alone, all 
the heroic dead are with me still. (f) If a great city is my dwelling 
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place, the superficial life of noise and haste shall teach me, how blest 
a thing it is to live within, in the company of true thoughts and high 
resolves ! | a wet, 

(1) Whatever can help me to think and love, whatever can give 
me strength and patience, whatever can make me humble and ser- 
viceable, tho’ it be a trifle light as air, 1s opportunity. (2) It hes in 
chance acquaintance and casual speech, in the falling of an apple, in 
floating weeds, or the accidental explosion in a chemist's mortar. (3). 
Wisdom is habited in plainest garb, and she walks modestly, unheeded 
of the gaping and wondering crowd. (a) She rules over the kingdom 
of little things, in which the lowly-minded hold the places of priviege. 
(b) Her secrets are revealed to the careful, the patient, and the humble ; 
and these may be learned from the ant, or the flower that blooms in 
some hidden spot, or from the lips of husbandmen and house-wives.. 


Further Examples of Opportunities, seen in the Common Events. 
of Life :—He is wise who finds a teacher in every man, an occasion 
to improve in every happening, for whom nothing Is useless or in vain. 
(a) If one whom he has trusted, prove false, he lays it to the account 
of his own heedlessness, and resolves to become more observant. (6): 
If men scorn him, he is thankful that he need not scorn himself. (¢) 
If they pass him by, it is enough for him that ruth and love still re- 
main. (d) If he is thrown with one who bears himself with ease and 
grace, or talks correctly in pleasantly modulated tones, or utters what 
can spring only from a sincere and generous mind,—there is opportu- 
nity. (e) If he chance to find himself in the company of the rude, 
their vulgarity gives him a higher estimate of the worth of breeding 
and behaviour. (f) The happiness and good fortune of his fellows add 
tou his OW! see (g) Whoever, anywhere, in any age, spoke noble 
words or performed heroic deeds,—spoke and wrought for him. .For 
him, the three hundred perished at Thermophylze ; for him, Homer 
sang ; for him, Demosthenes denounced the tyrant ; for him, Colum-- 
bus sailed the untravelled sea ; for him, Galileo gazed on the starry 
vault ; for him, the heroes and martyrs of the world lived and worked 
and died. 


Tf we have the Right Mind, All Things Help Us :—(1) The rivalries 
of business and politics, the shock of conflicting aims and interests, 
the prejudices and perversities of men, shall not cheat him of his ewn 
good by making him less just or kind. (2) He stands with the Eternal 
for righteousness, and will not suffer that fools or criminals divert. 
him to lower ends. (3) If we have but the right mind, all things, even 
those that hurt, help us....(4) The disbelievers in opportunity are 
voluble with excuses. They cannot; they have no leisure; they 
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have not the means. But they can, if they will; leisure to improve 
oneself is never wanting, and they who seek, find the means. 
(5) There is always opportunity to do right, tho’ he who does it, 
stands alone, like Abdiel, the faithful among the faithless many, — 
unshaken, unseduced, unterrified. 


But have a Right Aim or Purpose, First :——Let a man but have 
an aim, a purpose ; and opportunities to attain his end sl} all start forth 
like buds at the kiss of spring. (1) If we do not know what we want, 
how shall anything be made to serve us 2? (2) The heedless wil! walk 
through deserts in which the ohgervant will find the most prec:ous 
things. (3) Little is to be hoped for from the weavers of pretexts, 
from those who tell us what they should do, if circumstances were 
other than they are. Nothing hinders help, where souls are alive. 
(4) Say not thou lackest talent. What talent had any of the great 


(5) The important thing is to have an aim and to pursue it with 
perseverance...... (a) We easily persuade ourselves that were 
circumstances more favourable, we should be better and happier. 
It may be so. (b) But this mood is weak and foolish. 


Lost Opportunities ; Vain Regrets for the Past ; But wisdom lies 
in Utilizing the Present :—(1) The past is irrevocable. (2) It is our 
business to do what we can, here and now, and regrets serve but to 
enfeeble and distract us. (3) The boundless good lies near each one. . 
(a) When, indeed. we look backward through long years of life, lost 
opportunities rise before us like mocking fiends crying, ‘‘Tco late, too 
late! Nevermore. nevermore!”’ (6) But, the w-se heed no voice that 
bids them lose heart. They look ever forward, they press toward the 
mark, knowing that the present is the only opportunity. (c) Now is 
the day of salvation, now is the day of doom...... (d) All the cir- 
cumstances by which man’s existence is surrounded and attended, 
are but meant to awaken in him a knowledge and appreciation of 
his abiding and inestimable worth. (e) They all, therefore, are, or 
may be made, opportunities. | 

The Paramount Consideration is,—to Grow Wiser, Healthier, more 
Godlike :—The paramount question is, not what will procure for 
him more money, finer houses, better machines, more rapid or more 
destructive engines, but what will make him wiser, stronger, holier, 
healthier, more loving, more. godlike. | 

Innumerable Blessings, Missed thro’ Lack of Culture :—(1). What 
innumerable blessings we miss through lack of sensibility, of openness 
to light, of fair-mindedness, of insight, of teachableness—virtues 
which it is possible for all to: cultivate! (2) The best is not ours, 
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not because it is far away and uiattainable, but because we ourselves 
are indifferent, narrow, short-sighted and unsympathetic. (3) To 
make our world larger and fairer, it 1s not necessary to discover or 
acquire new objects, but to grow into conscious and loving harmony 
with the good which is ever-present and inviting. (4) How much of 
life’s joy we lose from want of a fearless and cheerful spirit ! The 
brave and glad-hearted, like the beautiful, are welcome in all 


companies. 


A Noble, Large, and Luminous Mind :—-It is our own fault if 
beauty is not ours. A fair and luminous mind creates a body after 
its own image. With health, and with wealth of soul, no man or 
woman can be other than beautiful, whatever the features. The most 
potent charm is that of expression. As th+ moonlight clothes the 
rugged and jagged mountain with loveliness, so a noble mind traus- 
figures its vesture. 

Opportunity—Means Proper Use, Appreciation, and Improvement : 
(1) The starlit heaven is not sublime when there is no soul capable 
of awe; the spring is not fair where there is no glad heart to see and 
feel. (2) Opportunity is living correspondence with one’s environ- 
ment. Where there is no correspondence there is no opportunity. 
(a) For ages, the exhaustless resources of America lay unknown and 
unutilized, because the right kind of a man was not there. (b) The 
Kimberley diamonds were but worthless pebbles, the playthings of 
the children of savages, until it chanced they fell under the eye of one 
who knew how to look...... (3) Opportunity, thus, in the highest 
sense of the word, is opportunity for education, for making ourselves 
men. (4) This end every occasion should serve, since for this we are 


A Virtuous Life is the Best and Happiest :—(1) Now, the testi- 
mony of the wise, of all ages, agrees that a virtuous life is the best 
and the happiest. Choose and follow it then, tho’ thou find it 
hard ; for, custom will make it easy and pleasant. (2) Piety nourishes 
faith, hope, and love, and therefore sustains life. (3) If thou seekest 
for what is new and also permanently interesting, live with the old 
truths, until they strike root in thy being and break inte new light 
and power...... 


As a sound may suggest light and colour; as a perfume may 
recall forgotten worlds ; as a view, disclosed by a turn in the road, 
may carry us across years to scenes and fmends long unvisited ; as 
a bee, weaving his winding path from flower to flower, may bring back 
the laughter of children, the songs of birds...... so the universe will 
come to utter for us the voice of Order Harmony. 


| (¢) 
Thus, We become Better, if We live with the Purest and the Best : 


(1) Nothing touches the soul but leaves its impress, and thus, little 
by little we are fashioned into the image of all we have seen and 
heard, known and meditated. (2) Aud if we learn to live with all 
that is fairest and purest and best, the love of it all will, in the end. 
become our very life. 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON. (B. 1709: D. 1784.) 


(A Great Lexicographer, Essayist and Critic.) 


(V.B.—We take the following brief but interesting facts from the 
biographical sketches, provided by Chamber’s Eneyclo- 
peedia and by his other biographers, chiefly 8. J. Reid.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


His Parents :—In the dim and unpretending book-shop of his father 
Michael Johnson, on the 18th September 1709, that ‘ great master 
of reason’ Samuel Johnson was born... Samuel was thus cradled 
amongst books. ‘‘My father and mother,”’ relates Johnson, “‘had not 
mitch happiness from each other. They seldom conversed ; for, my 
father could not bear to talk of his affairs ; and my mother, being 
unacquainted with books, cared not to talk of anything else. Had my 
mother been more literate, they would have been better companions.. . 
Of business, she had no distinct conception ; and therefore her dis- 
course was composed only of complaint, fear, and suspicion.” Michael, 
though an old book-seller, was a man of more than average attain- 
ments, of some mark and importance in his neighbourhood. As for 
Mrs. Johnson, notwithstanding the failings of training and tem pera- 
ment which fell to her share, she was unquestionably a woman of firm 
religious beliefs. Whatever devotion the good woman displayed 
towards her boy, was repaid a hundredfold by him in after years. 
Nothing was more touching and beautiful than the reverence with 
which Johnson cherished his widowed mother. 


Thus, his early circumstances were not so unfriendly as they are 
represented by some. But, unfortunately he inherited from his father 
‘a vile melancholy’, a terrible tendency to depression and despair 
which never wholly ceased to dominate him, and possibly some ten- 
dency to superstition. He was credulously taken up to London to be 
‘touched’ for the. ‘king’s evil’, being afflicted with scrofula..... His 
father did not prove a successful man of business, however notable his 
knowledge of books ; and pecuniary troubles soon began to be felt. 


His Life, amidst Ill-health and other Hard Conditions :—The 
conditions under which he began the battle of life were, in other res- 
pects, singularly unfavourable. Serofula played havoc with his 
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features, and hypochondria cast its shadow over his spirit. Disease 
had scarred his face, and he had lost the sight of one eye ; whilst the 


melancholy from which he suffered, from youth to old age, was fre- 
quently intense enough to cloak his life in gloom. | 


Johnson himself states, when he was seventy-three,—‘‘My health 
has been, from my twentieth vear, such as has seldom afforded me a 
single day of ease..’’ In later life, Dr. Johnson’s tall and burly figure 
conveyed the impression of rude health. Yet. in spite of the energy 
which marked his movements, and the vivacity which characterised 
his speech, this appearance of physical vigour was deceptive. But 
only his intimate friends were aware of the extent to which he suffered 
at times from extreme lassitude. Besides, the children of the middle 
classes, at the beginning of the Eighteenth Century, were not coddled 
in the maudlin fashion which prevails to-day, and Johnson was no 
exception,to the rule. 


school. ...He possessed a most retentive memory, and was able, as one 
of his friends said, to ‘tear the heart out of a book’ with wonderful 
rapidity ; this enabled him to gleam more at a glance than other boys 
were able to gather in an hour. The head-master was a stern dis- 
ciplinarian. ““My master’, he used to say in after years, “ whipt 
me very well. Without that, J should have done nothing.” In spite 
of his physical inertness, he could not bear to be second to another 
lad, and under the stimulus of his master’s cane and his own ambition, 
he contrived to keep at the head of the school. He told Boswell, 
with evident pride, “They never thought to raise me by comparing me 
to anyone.” Atschool, he became a prodigy of learning. Probably, 
the hours, spent at will, amidst his father’s books, did more to make 
him so than the lessons and the floggings of his school-masters. _ 


Return to His Father’s Shop :—In 1726, he returned to Lichfield 
and the next two years were chiefly spent in his father’s shop. Full 
of ambition, and conscious of his own powers, Samuel Johnson was 
both restless and proud, and chafed not a little at the drudgery and 
restraint of his father’s business as a second-hand bookseller, 


False Pride in Youth,—Atoned for in Advanced Age :— One day 
Michael Johnson was too ill to take his accustomed stand behinds 
stall of books in Uttoxeter market. So, naturally, he looked to his son 
to occupy his place. But the young scholar, moved by false shame 
flatly refused to play the shopman in the open air. Half a cahtiry 
later, Dr. Johnson in the fulness of his fame, did voluntary penance a6 
that impulse of false pride. As he says :--“‘I went into the market, 
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uncovered my head, and stood with it bare, an hour before the stall 
which my father had formerly used, exposed to the sneers of the 
standers-by, and the inclemency of the weather ;—-a penance by which 
I trust I have propitiated Heaven for this only instance, I believe, of 
contumacy to my father.”’ This act of atonement vividly reveals the 
reverence and tenderness of a troubled and self-accusing heart. 


In spite of His Poverty and Illness, He looked gay and was inde- 
pendent :—During his residence at Oxford, for further schooling, 
Johnson was “depressed by poverty and irritated by disease,’ and 
yet, in the reminiscences of the men who knew him there, he is pictured 
as reckless and gay. Never were appearances more deceptive, as his 
own words testify. So great, indeed, was his poverty, that it could 
not be hid ; his stockings appeared through the holes in his shoes. Yet 
Johnson felt that there was one thing worse than poverty, and that 
was patronage. In haughty independence, and with bitter chagrin, 
he flung contemptuously away the well-meant dole of shoe-leather, 
placed by some friendly hand outside his door. Privation he could 
endure : in that lay no degradation ; but at least he would escape from 
it by not accepting the wind fall of a beggar. 


No College Degree,—A Disqualification :—At the end of 3 years, 
he left the University ; and as he had not completed the prescribed 
term of residence, he was compelled to leave without a degree.... 
Later, he attempted to obtain the post of head-master of a school ; 
but as he could not boast of a degree, he was refused. 


His Hasty Marriage : Ill-Assorted but Loving Couple :—The rash- 
ness of genius is proverbial. Wescee thisin his hasty marriage. When 
Johnson’s battle for bread at the point of the pen was just beginning, 
he complicated matters by marrying, in July 1735, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Porter,—the buxom and mature widow of a Birmingham mercer. 
Johnson was not quite twenty-six when he took this step, and his per- 
sonal appearance was the reverse of prepossessing.... But Love 
sometimes enters a woman’s heart through hearing. Mrs. Porter was 
captivated by her ungainly suitor’s conversational powers. For, she 
declared that he was the most sensible man she had ever met in her 
life. 
| “Tf the bridegroom was lean and lank, the bride was stout and 

small. And, in point of age, there was no comparison between them ; 
for she was twenty years his senior. That Johnson loved his ‘dear 
Tetty,’—his pretty charmer, with deep and beautiful devotion, and 
saw in her a thousand excellences which were hidden from other eyes, 
we have abundant evidence, And, if her tenderness towards him 
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must be largely taken on trust, we at least know that she proved, in 
years that were dark and dreary, in spite of a good deal of foolish 
affectation, a brave and practical wife.”’ 


Setting up a Private Tuition.—An Unsuccessful Experiment ;—- 
Her first husband died insolvent, but under a settlement she brought 
her second husband a portion of eight hundred pounds ; for, a part of 
it was lost by the insolvency of her attorney. With this sum, straight- 
way the young scholar determined to set up school-mastering in a 
private academy. An announcement to that effect duly appeared in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. But the poor fellow quickly found that it 
was an easier matter to issue an advertisement than to get satisfactory 
replies. Only three young gentlemen came to board, to be taught 
Latin and Greek by S. J. ; and one of them, David Garrick by name, 
was worthy of his master. But the enterprise did not prosper. He 
was liable to convulsive starts and facial contortions. Besides, he 
never learnt how to control his temper. Thus, he came to have the 
character of ‘a haughty and ill-natured man, ’—a character ill-suited 
for a school-master. Clearly, he liked the pedagogic profession as 
little as it liked him. 


London,—Full of Literary Hacks :—Thus, there was nothing Jeft 
for him but to try the Metropolis. London, in the reign of George the 
Second, was full of literary hacks, some of whom were in the pay of the 
publishers, whilst others lived from hand to mouth, supporting exis- 
tence in Grub Street on a still more miserable and precarious pittance. 
Swift, in describing his ‘Hospital for Incurables’, declared that ‘at 
least forty thousand incurable seribblers’ would require asylum within 
its walls. 


His Early Struggles and Privations :—-Johnson never deseribed 
the real nature of the struggle through which he passed between the 
years 1787 and 1747. But, late in life, he sometimes burst into tears 
at the remembrance of the privations he had then endured. Te went 
sometimes dinnerless, occasional] y bedless,— as we hear of his walking 
round St. James’ Square, with Savage, all one night, for want of a 
lodging. He was then always ill-fed and shabbily dressed. But he 
bore all with a splendid courage. He “never whined about hardships 
he had to endure, nor boasted of the fortitude with which he endured 
them. There is no more herojec figure in the history of Kneglish liter- 
ature. Meanwhile, in spite of circumstances, he was becoming the 
foremost writer of his time, and was already obtaining an influence 
and a power due to something more than his writings— ‘due te the 
force and the nobility of his character’... From 1740 to 1743 he wrote 
the debates in Parliament published by Cave, under the title of ‘The 
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Senate of Lilliput’, and ‘took care that the Whig dogs should not 
have the best of it’. 


Carlyle placed him foremost, in his ‘dust and dimness, with the 

sick body and the rusty coat,’ as the representative of the ‘‘Hero, as 
~ Man of Letters’’—-as ‘‘The largest soul that was in all England, and 
provision made for it on fourpence-halfpenny a day.. But as he, in 
his early poem “ London,—a Satire” says :— 


“Slow rises worth, by poverty depressed. ”’ 


Slowly Rising to Fame :—He finally emerged from obscurity, with 
his ‘Life of Richard Savage,’—a classic biography which reflects the 
lights and shadows which marked the course of an unhappy child of 
genius... This book brought him fame, and the friendship of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. But the fifteen guineas, for which he sold the copyright to 
Cave, though welcome enough, did not do much towards placing him 
in a sound financial position. He was still so shabbily dressed that 
when Cave invited him to a meal at his house, he sat behind a screen, 
as if ashamed to be seen by the other guests. 


His Plan of the Dictionary :—-Two years later, in 1747, a great 
literary project, which he afterwards declared was ‘ not the effect of 
particular study, but had grown up in his mind insensibly,’ took 
definite shape by the publicati ion of his ‘‘ Plan of the Dictionary of the 
English Language’’...Fifteen years had yet to roll away before a 
pension of £300 was granted to him in 1762, when he was filty-three 
years of age. 


His Early Works, Full of Pompous and Pedantic Terms :—“ In 
1749, he published ‘The Vanity of Human Wishes’, which was coldly 
received. Early in the following year 1750, the first number of the 
* Rambler’ appeared, and Johnson came forth as a ‘majestic teacher 
of moral and religious wisdom’. 


The true explanation of the pompous and pedantic terms which 
occur all too freely in the ‘Rambler’, is to be found in the fact that 
he was absorbed at the time in the dictionary, and ‘as he grew 
familiar with technical and scholastic words, he thought that the 
bulk of his readers were equally learned, or at least would admire the 
splendour and dignity of this style’. But Self-Conceit is a form of 
Vanity from which few are free. 


His Wife’s Death,—Deeply Deplored :—In 1752. the last number of 
the ‘Rambler’ was published; it was written when the shadow of death 
was settling over Johnson’s home in Gough Square, Fleet Street ; 
three days later, his wife died. To the end of his life, he cherished with 
fond and reverent affection the memory of his “dear Tetty”...The 
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lonely house was haunted by memories of the happiness he had lost. 
He wandered from room to room, unable to work, for each recalled too 
vividly the ‘touch of a vanished hand, and the sound of a voice that 
was still’. At length, climbing to the top of the stairs, he turned the 
garret into his study, because it was the only place in his desolate home 
in which he had never seen his wife. It was a dreary, inconvenient 
spot in which to live and labour, but it was less painful to him to sit 
there than in any other part of the house. 


The Dictionary Finished : His Famous Letter to His Patron, 
Chesterfield, on His Neglect :—The year 1755 was rendered memorable 
by the publication of the Dictionary—an event which placed his 
reputation as a scholar beyond all further challenge. Seven years 
before, under the belief that the Earl of Chesterfield meant what he 
said when he promised to befriend him, Johnson had dedicated to that 
‘delettante patron of learning’ his Plan of a Dictionary of the English 
Language. Chesterfield at that time was Secretary of State, whilst 
Johnson was poor, and comparatively unknown. Nothing, however, 
came of the Karl’s assurances, and the struggling author was treated 
with contemptuous neglect. 


But when the Dictionary was about to be finished, Chesterfield 
dashed off a couple of laudatory articles on the book and its author. 
This called forth in reply Johnson’s celebrated ‘Letter’. It demolished 
not merely the pretensions of that particular ‘patron’, but the hateful 
system of patronage itself :-—“‘Seven years, my lord, have now passed, 
since I waited in your outward rooms, or was re pulsed from your door ; 
during which time I have been pushing on my work through difficulties, 
of which it is useless to complain. I have brought it, at last, to the 
verge of publication, without one act of assistance, one word of en- 
couragement, or one smile of favour. Such treatment I did not expect ; 
for, I never had a patron before..... Is not a patron, my lord, one 
who looks with unconcern on a man struggling for life in the water, 
and, when he has reached ground, encumbers him with help? The 
notice which you have now been pleased to take of my labours, had it 
been early, had been kind ; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent, 
and cannot enjoy it ; till Tam solitary, and cannot impart it ; til] lam 
known, and do not wantit. [| hope it is no very cynical asperity, not 
to confess obligations where no benefit has been received, or to be 
unwilling that the public should consider me as owin g that to a patron, 
which Providence has enabled me to do for myself. ”’ 


This seathing epistle, full of Just indignation and a noble spirit of 
independence, gave the world assurance of ‘a man’, It made a new 
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departure in literature, by teaching authors to appeal directly to the 
public, and to abandon princes and peers to their own devices. 


Dryden, Pope and Johnson,—-Their Literary Dictatorship :—-The 
publication of the Dictionary,—(a monumental work which displays 
the range of his powers and the breadth of his scholarship)—lifted 
Johnson to supremacy amongst contemporary men of letters. On the 
death of Dryden, Pope had succeeded to the vacant literary dictator- 
ship.... Dryden, Pope and Johnson exercised a lordship in letters 
which has had no parallel in the present century. We trace, even 
amid the widely changed conditions of modern life, a dim reflection of 
a like lordship in the Victorian Age, in the oracular literary and social 
judgments on men, movements, and books of Thomas Carlyle. 


How ‘Rasselas’ came to be Written :—-To pay the expenses of 
his mother’s funeral, and to wipe off the few modest debts which re- 
mained, he sat alone in his garret with his grief, and wrote the classic 
pages of Rasselas (his only romance) in a single week. The view of 
life, here taken, is the same as in his poem,—‘The Vanity of Human 
Wishes’. It has much in common with Voltaire’s ‘Candide’ which was 
published almost at the same time..... Yet, for all his efforts, he was 
more than once arrested for debt. 


Rewarded, by the Friendship of Kindred Minds :—QOne of the 
earliest and best rewards of literary success is the opportunity which it 
brings of intercourse with kindred minds. The Rambler introduced 
Johnson, just at the time when he most needed solace, to a group of 
men who quickly became his loyal and devoted friends. 


(1) Foremost stands Bennett Langton. Mr. Langton was so 
much charmed with the wisdom and wit of the Rambler 
that, in an acute fit of hero-worship, he took coach to town 
to pay homage to its author. He was one of those men 
who seem to go through life apologising for their own exist- 
ence. Johnson, like a good Tory of the old school, loved 
his new acquaintance none the less for being a man of 
ancient family. When thirty years had rolled away, and 
Johnson’s life was closing, Bennett Langton—tender as a 
woman—was by his side. 


(2) A very different man was Topham Beauclerk—versatile, 
fascinating, accomplished, travelled, sarcastic in speech, 
light of heart, and of easy morals. He was at once a wit, a 
scholar, and a brilliant talker, who had seen much of the 
world, and was not blind either to its foibles or his own, 
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These qualities in themselves were, however, not enough 
to win Johnson’s friendship, or to conquer his scruples. 
He even scolded Bennett Langton for associating with so 
dangerous. a companion. But gradually his resentment 
vanished, and though he still shook his head at certain wild 
pranks, he became really attached to the genial scapegrace. 
The House of Stuart was, with all its sins, regarded by 
Johnson with a degree of romantic reverence which seems 
both ridiculous and misplaced to-day. But he shared this 
sentiment with other old-fashioned Jacobites and treated 
Topham Beauclerk with marked consideration, because 
forsooth, the blood of Charles II and Nell Gwynne ran in 
his veins. A fancied resemblance to the “merry monarch”’ 
com pleted the moralist’s subjugation. Johnson’s affection 
for him was so great that he declared, with a flattering 
voice, when his friend lay dying, that he would walk 
to the “extent of the diameter of the earth to save Beau 
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(3) Oliver Goldsmith, that gentle-hearted, vain, bright, blunder- 
ing child of genius, soon won his way to his friendship. 


(4) Edmund Burke, eloquent, stately, impassioned,—the greatest 
thinker, in the judgment of Buckle, who ever devoted 
himself to English politics (Bacon alone excepted), and a 
man who took a wide and philosophic survey of every 
problem he discussed,—was also amongst the friends who 
now began to rally around Johnson.... It was Burke’s 
affluent and vigorous talk which made Johnson exclaim, 
“Sir, that fellow calls forth all my powers!’ So greatly, 
indeed, was he impressed with Burke’s commanding gifts, 
that he declared that if he went into a stable and began to 
talk with the ostlers, they would ‘“‘venerate him as the 
wisest man they had ever geen”. 


(5) Sir Joshua Reynolds, the painter, was another of the intimate 
and endeared companions of Johnson’s later London life. 


(6) Last, but not least, comes James Boswell, whom somebody, 
in a fit of petulance, once called a “ Scotch cur”. “No, no,” 
replied Goldsmith, who stood by, “he is not a Scotch eur: 
he is merely a Scotch bur (a prickly weed or knot).” Tom 
Davies threw him at Johnson in Sport, saying ‘he has the 
faculty of sticking’. Washington Irving called Boswell 
the incarnation of Toadyism, as he flattered Johnson to the 
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top of his bent. But he was neither a coxcomb nor a 
clown, and there was more to admire in the man than the 
constancy of his friendship, or his facility in taking notes ; 
and, as Carlyle says, the “fact of his reverence for Johnson 
will ever remain noteworthy”. 


The Literary Club—of Kindred Intellects :— These were the kind- 
red intellects who, together with others, formed the famous Literary 
Club where they often met for discussion or exchange of thoughts and 
views, also for amusement, recreation and refreshment. 


How Boswell and Johnson met: 20 Years’ close Friendship :— 
Boswell was twenty-three, and Johnson fifty-five, when they first met 
in May 1763, in Davies the bookseller’s shop. The young Seotch 
lawyer had a great hankering after personal introduction to eminent 
men, and not unnaturally he was extremely wishful to make the 
acquaintance of Johnson. Davies announced his awful approach, 
somewhat in the manner of an actor in the part of Horatio when he 
addressed Hamlet on the appearance of his father’s ghost—-‘Look, 
my lad ; he comes’. Boswell knew Johnson’s violent prejudice against 
the Scotch. So, he implored Davies (in a hurried aside), not to men- 
tion where he come from. But Davies loved his joke too well to 
comply, and judged, moreover, like a sensible man, that it was best 
to take the bull by the horns ; so, “Mr. Boswell from Scotland” was 
duly presented. “Mr. Johnson, I do indeed come from Scotland—- 
but I cannot help it.” Instantly eame the characteristic response, 
“That, Sir, I find, is what a very great many of your countrymen 
cannot help’. From that day forward, for twenty years, Boswell 
followed Johnson about from place to place, watching his daily con- 
duct, treasuring his chance remarks, eliciting his opinions, receiving his 
rebukes, and crowding the pages of his note books with exact and 
picturesque details and racy sayings. But was it not overdoing a 
good thing too much ? Who now cares to wade through those ponder- 
ous volumes of infinite chaff with a few grains of real wisdom ? 


Of Boswell it is not too much to say that “age cannot wither, nor 
custom stale, his infinite variety”. From childhood to old age ; at 
work or play ; in hours of boisterous mirth and in seasons of deep 
melancholy ; at church, at home, in Fleet Street, or at the “Club”, 
when Burke’s arguments called forth all his powers ; Goldsmith’s 
debts, all his pity ; or blind Mrs. Williams’ fretfulness, all his patience ; 
James Boswell never fails to bring us face to face with the great 
Monarch of English Literature at that time. Though at heart, kindly, 
tender, and generous even to a fault, the sturdy but somewhat slovenly 
moralist was himself far from perfect ; for, he had a number of faults, 
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foibles, and weaknesses,—common to ordinary humanity,—a temper 
which flashed fire like a flint ; and in conversation, he was positive, 
overbearing, and impatient of contradiction. Boswell has, in truth, 
immortalized himself by this performance. And it goes almost with- 
out saying, that so long as Don Quixote is remembered, Sancho Panza, 
most faithful of Squires, will never be forgotten. 


Johnson, being a Tory, was Rewarded by the Tory Government : 
His Reluctance, Overcome :—-When the Tory party obtained a renewal 
of power soon after the accession of George HI, Johnson, who was a 
zealous champion of Church and State, was not neglected. The king, 
who was more favourably disposed to men of literary merit than either 
George I or George II, bestowed upon him—entirely unsought-—a 
pension of £300 a year. Johnson hesitated > he was, in fact, afraid 
that his acceptance might be regarded as a political bribe, aud he was 
determined to be tool of no government, and more especially of one 
which he held, in Boswell’s words, to be “founded in usurpation ”’, 
Lord Bute, however, removed his scruples by assuring him that it Was 
conferred upon him, not for what he might yet do, but for what he had 
actually done. Satisfied that his independence was not imperilled, 
and that no political services were expected from him, le gratefully 
accepted this opportune release from the burden of financial care. 
Time had toned down the fierce Jacobitism of his youth, and he said 
jocosely in his later years, “I cannot now curse the House of Hanover. 
But I think that the pleasure of cursing the House of Hanover, and 
drinking King James’ health, are amply over-balanced by three hun- 
dred pounds a year.’’ 


It was after this Pension that Boswell was introduced to him :— 
It was soon after this happy escape from care that Boswell was intro- 
duced to him, under circumstances already described. From that 
time forward, Boswell tells us all about him.... And Macaulay, in 
his famous essay on Johnson, thus speaks of Boswell’s admirable 
portraiture :—‘“ Johnson grown old, Johnson in the fulness of his fame 
and in the enjoyment of a competent fortune, is better known to us 
(through Boswell) than any other man in history. Everything about 
him, his coat, hig wig, his figure, his face, his serofula, his St. Vitus’s 
dance, his rolling walk, his blinking eye, his inextin guishable thirst for 
tea, his trick of touching the posts as he walked ; his mysterious 
practice of treasuring up Scraps of orange-peel ; his morning slumber, 
his midnight disputation, his facial contortions, his mutterings. his 
gruntings, his puffings ; his vigorous, acute, and ready eloquence : 
his sarcastic wit, his vehemence, his insolence, his fits of tempestuous 
rage ; his queer inmates—old Mr. Levett and blind Mrs, Williams, the 
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cat Hodge, and the negro Frank ;—all are as familiar to us as the 
objects by which we have been surrounded from childhood.’ 


Of the silly peculiarities and eccentricities of this great man, an- 
other writer has these words :—“ His insatiable tea-drinking, and love 
of late hours ; his Bee euiinaes in dress and strange gesticulations ; 
his physical strength and courage ; his antipathy of Scotchmen, and 
love of London streets ; his insensibility to music and painting ; his 
hearty old Toryism, hatred of Whigs, and honest old-fashioned patriot- 
ism ; his reverence of the Church ; his sincere religion, yet strange 
shrinking from death ; his abhortenee of all false sentimental and 

rigid FERAMEUIRESs 3 ; his delight in conversation, his marvellous dexter- 

ity in retort, and his frequent browbeating of his antagonists ; and his 
attachment to his cat Hodge....” are a few of the silly traits of 
character of this otherwise noble and great man. 


His Temper,—Quick and Blunt ; Yet ever Ready to Help the Dis- 
tressed and Fallen :—Set free from care, Johnson grew genial ; and 
although his temper was always quick, and he was accustomed to call 
a spade a spade, and had no patience with sentimental grievances or 
“foppish lamentation”’, few men who ever lived were more ready to 
succour the distressed or uplift the fallen.... He enjoyed his pension 
of £300 per vear for the last 22 years of his life. With this national 
allowance, he lived in comparative ease and comfort and accom- 
modated in his house in Johnson’s Court, two homeless friends, blind 
Mrs. Williams and old Mr. Levett ; also occasional waifs and strays 
for whom he provided a night’s lodging. These strange inmates of 
what he called his ‘seraglo’ were far from being always harmonious. 
But all their petulance could not weary out his bebevolances We read 
of his carrying home a poor creature he found lying on the streets 
upon his back, and putting pennies into the hands of the sleeping 
street Arabs on his way -home from the club, that they might have 
something for breakfast when they awoke in the morning. He en- 
dured with pitving forbearance the querulous complaints of the maim- 
ed and helpless folk who, with no otber claim upon him than their 
dire need, had found an asylum in his house. He could tenderly 
uplift the poor, famished, outcast of the streets, and bear her gently 
on his shoulders to the shelter of his home. Chesterfield’s politeness 
—-it is not too much to say—shrivels into contempt in the presence 
of Johnson’s compassion. 


He Knew and Deplored his own Faults :—‘ Lord Auchinleck, with 
a sneer, called Johnson ‘Ursa Major’,—The Great Bear. But Gold- 
smith,who had tested in his own straits the practical kindliness of his 
nature, declared that there was,—‘ nothing of the bear about him but 
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his rough skin’. Roughness of speech and outburst of temper,—these 
were the flaws in a noble character which carried all its blemishes on 
the surface.. Johnson knew his faults, and deeply deplored them, 
and when he lay dying, they weighed upon a soul which had carried a 
childlike sensitiveness to right and wrong through the storms. Says 
Kdmund Burke :—“I¢ is well if, when a man comes to die, he has 
nothing heavier upon his conscience than having been a little rough in 
his conversation,” 


Honoured and Marked, in Later Life :—The closing decades of 
Dr. Johnson’s life were marked by public honour, private friendship, 
congenial leisure, and happy associations. To him, “a tavern chair 
was the throne of human felicity”’ ; and he held that the man who was 
tired of London was tired of life. In 1779, he published the first of 
four volumes of “The Lives of the Poets”. During the closing years of 
his career, according to Boswell, “he seemed to be a kind of public 
oracle, whom everybody thought they had a right to visit and consult : 
and doubtless, they were well rewarded.”’ He rose late, declaimed 
all the morning, dined at a tavern, drank tea at a friend’s house. over. 
which he loitered a great while, spent his evenings in company, and 
tead and wrote far on into the night. 


His Death :—Death, which he had always feared, came gently to 
him at last. In 1783, he suffered a paralytic stroke. With medical 
aid and skill he rallied to some extent and was once more seen in his 
old haunts. But in the following year, dropsy and asthma attacked 
him. leaving little hope of his Tecovery.... He took solemn leave of 
Langton, Burke, Reynolds, and other dear friends he had loved with 
# Constant affection. He also sent a tender blessing to his young 
favourite Fanny Burney, who watched weeping at his door. “J am 
atraid’, said Burke one day, ‘that so many of us must be oppressive 
woyou.’ ‘No, Sty, ie4anet so,’ replied Johnson, ‘I must be in a wretch- 
ed State, indeed, when your company would not be a del} ght tome...’ 
He died on the evening of 13th December 84, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey near Garrick, Dryden, and Cowley. A monu- 


_ Our Estimate of Him :—He belonged rather to his age than to all] 
time, representing mostly the current ideas of his time.... But “If 
his prejudices were stubborn, his principles were of adamant ; if his 
temper was capricious, his heart was tender ; if he failed sometimes 
to observe those little courtesies of life, the neglect of Which in some 
circles seems to constitute the unpardonable sin. he kept with brave 


fidelity the weightier Matters of the law, and Teverenced his con- 
science as his king,” 
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The poetry of Johnson has been overshadowed by his prose. 
But its quality and scope ought to shield it from the cheap dismissal 
which it usually receives. Like all his other work, it is unequal ; 
and its prevailing tone is too didactic. The prose of Johnson, (though 
always distinguished by stately imagery, masculine common-sense, 
philosophic insight, and a touch of subtle humour), was somewhat 
turbid and grandiloquent in earlier life. But this fault had, to a 
large extent, vanished when the Rambler appeared. 


But it is tothe wisdom aid acuteness of his observations, his 
familiar sayings and reflections, that we turn for our instruction and 
profit. These have an abiding claim to our grateful appreciation. 


But Why this Book, when there are already so many Books on 
the Subject ?:—-The need for Selections was felt, because there was 
much in the Essays that required cutting and clipping and condens- 
ing, and that could thus be brought within the easy reach and grasp 
of Indian readers. As Dr. Johnson wisely remarks :— 


“Ol those whom Providence (or Heredity) has qualified to make 
any additions to human knowledge, the number is extremely 
small. And what can be added to each single mind, even of 
this superior class, is very little.. The greatest part of man- 
kind must owe all their knowledge, andall must owe for the 
larger part of it, to the information of others. To under- 
stand the works of ceiebrated authors, to comprehend their 
systems, and retain their reasonings, is a task more than equal 
to common intellects. And he is by no means to be aecount- 
ed useless or idle. who has stored his mind with acquired know- 
ledge, and can detail it occasionally to others who have less 
leisure or weaker abilities.... He that has once accumu- 
lated learning, is next to consider how he shall most widely 
diffuse it or most agreeably impart it.” 
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SELECTIONS. 


(From Samuel Johnson’s Essays.) 


THE RAMBLER. (1750—52.) 


In 1750, Johnson started a bi-weekly paper, called the Rambler. 
By this means he hoped to improve the manners and the moral tone 
of the people. There were similar papers before, viz., The Tatler, 
Spectator, and Guardian,—-by Addison and Steele who, with their 
short essays, imparted such instruction to the public. But these 
papers had ceased to exist about 40 years ago. Johnson’s ‘“‘Rambler’’ 
lasted only 2 years and was stopped on the death of his wife. But 
it did useful work in its short life. How much good advice and 
wiseom is packed in the short essays of the ‘Rambler,’—let each 
reader Judge for himself. To simplify the style and arrangement 
of the paras, a different punctuation and arrangement of the paras, 
and the addition of a word or two are occasionally adopted.—-[R.G. | 


1. HOPES ABOUT THE FUTURE. 


The mind of man is never satisfied with the objects immediately 
before it, but is always breaking away from the present moment and 
losing itself in schemes of future felicity. 


Censure is willingly indulged, because it always implies some 
Superiority. Men please themselves with imagining that they have 
made a deeper search or wider survey than others, and have detected 
faults and follies which escape vulgar observation. And the plea- 
sure of wantoning in common topics is so tempting to a writer that 
he cannot easily resign it. 


It is so easy to laugh at the folly of him who lives only in ideas ; 
who refuses immediate ease for distant pleasures ; and who, instead 
of enjoying the blessings of life, lets life glide away in preparations 
to enjoy them. It affords such opportunities of triumphant exult- 
ation, to exemplify the uncertainty of the human state, to rouse 
mortals from their dream, and inform them of the silent celerity of 
time. ‘Thus, we are more inclined to pursue a track so smooth and 


so flowery, than attentively to consider whether it leads to truth. 
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Few maxims are widely received or long retained but for some 
conformity with truth and nature. 


We speak of the vehemence of desire which presses through right 
and wrong to its gratification. But it frequently happens that, by 
indulging eariy the raptures of success, we forget the measures ne- 
cessary to secure it, and suffer the imagination to riot in the fruition 
of some possible good, till the time of obtaining it has shipped away. 

There would, however, be few enterprizes, of great labour or 
hazard undertaken, if we had not the power of magnifying the ad- 
vantages which we persuade ourselves to expect from them. 


The understanding of a man, naturally sanguine, may, indeed, 
be easily vitiated by the luxurious indulgence of hope.... Those who 
appeal to the tribunal of succeeding times. are not likely to be cured 
of their infatuation. But all endeavours ought to be used for the 
prevention of a disease for which. when it has attained its height, 
perhaps no remedy will be found in the gardens of philosophy. 


It may not be unfit for him, whe makes a new entrance into the 
lettered world, to believe (1) that he possibly may deserve neglect ; 
(2) that Nature may not have qualified him much to enlarge or em- 
bellish knowledge, nor sent him forth, entitled by indisputable 
superiority, to regulate the conduct of the rest of mankind ; (3) that, 
though the world must be granted to be yet in ignorance, he is not 
destined to dispel the cloud, nor to shine out as one of the luminaries 
of life. He will find the world crowded with names of men who, 
though now forgotten, were once no less enterprizing or confident 
than himself, equally pleased with their own productions. 


He that endeavours after fame, by writing, solicits the regard 
cf a multitude. He appeals to judges, prepossessed by passions, or 
corrupted by prejudices, which preclude their approbation of any 
new performance. Some are too indolent to read anything till its 
reputation is established ; others too envious to promote that fame 
which gives them pain by its increase. | 


But what is new is often opposed, because most are unwilling to 
be taught ; and what is known is rejected, because it is not suffici- 


ently considered that men more frequently require to be reminded 
than informed. | 


_ He, that finds his way to reputation through all these obstrue- 
tions, must acknowledge that he is indebted to other causes besides 
his industry, his learning, or his wit. 


3 
2. OLD AGE, AND OLD ORDER, CENSURING THE NEW. 


There are certain fixed and stated reproaches that one part of 
mankind has in all ages thrown upon another.... It has been always 
the practice of those old men who are desirous to believe themselves 
made venerable by length of time, to censure the new comers into life, 
for want of respect to grey hairs and sage experience ; for heady 
confidence in their understandings ; for hasty conclusions mpon 
partial views ; for disregard of counsels which their fathers and grand- 
sires are ready to aflord them ; and for a rebellious impatience of 
that subordination to which youth is condemned by nature, and which 
‘is necessary to its security from evils. 

Every old man complains of the growing depravity of the world. 
of the petulance and insolence of the rising generation. He recounts 
the decency and regularity of former times, and celebrates the dis- 
cipline and sobriety of the age in which his youth was passed ; a 
happy age, which is now no more to be expected, since confusion has 
broken in upon the world and thrown down all the boundaries of 
civility and reverence. 


But it is not sufficiently considered how niuch he assumes who 
dares to claim the privilege of complaining. For, one has a right to 
ask,—' What merit has this man to show, by which he has acquired 
a right to repine at the distributions of nature? Or, whv does he 
imagine that exemptions should be granted him from the general 
condition of man ?’ 

And surely, if age be thus contemned and ridiculed, insulted and 
neglected, the crime must at least be equal on either part. They. 
who have had opportunities of establishing their authority over 
minds ductile and unresisting, must defeat their influence by their 
own misconduct ; they make use of all these advantages with very 
little skill. if they cannot secure to themselves an appearance of 
respect, and ward off open mockery, and declared contempt. 

The general story of mankind will evince, that lawful and settled 
authority is very seldom resisted when it is well employed. Gross 
corruption, or evident imbecility, is necessary to strangle or suppress 
that reverence with which the majority of mankind look upon their 
governors. They are easily kept obedient till their veneration is 
‘dissipated by such wickedness and folly as can neither be defended 
nor concealed.... If men imagine that excess of debauchery can 
be made reverend by time; that priority of birth will supply the 
want of steadiness or honesty ; can it raise much wonder that their 
hopes are disappointed ? Will the teacher gain new proselytes by 
instruction which his own behaviour contradicts ? 
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T'o secure to the old that influence which they are willing to claim, 
and which might so much contribute to the improvement of the arts 
of life. it is absolutely necessary that they give themselves up to the 
dutic of declining years ; that they contentedly resign to youth its 
levity, its pleasures, its frolics, and its fopperies. It is a hopeless 
endeavour to unite the contrarieties (or things of opposite qualities) 
of spring and winter. It is unjust to claim the privileges of age, and 
retain the playthings of childhood. The young always form magni- 
ficent ideas of the wisdom and gravity of men, whom they consider 
as placed at a distance from them in the ranks of existence ; and 
they naturally look on those whoin they find trifling with long beards, 
with contempt and indignation, like that which women feel at the 
effeminacy of men. But if dotards will contend with boys in those 
performances in which boys must always excel them ; if they will 
dress crippled limbs in embroidery, endeavour at gaiety with falter- 
ing voices, and darken assemblies of pleasure with the ghastliness of 
disease, they may well expect that those, who find their diversions 
thus obstructed, will hoot them away. 


“You’ve had your share of mirth, of meat and drink ; 
‘Tis time to quit the scene—’tis time to think.” 


Another vice of age, by which the rising generation may be aliena- 
ted from it, is severity and censoriousness, that gives no allowance to 
the failings of early life; that expects artfulness from childhood, 
and constancy from youth ; that is peremptory in every command, 
and inexorable to every failure. There are many who live merely 
to hinder happiness: Their descendants can only tell of long life,—- 
that it produces suspicion, malignity, peevishness, and persecution. 
And yet even such old tyrants can talk of the ingratitude of the age, 
curse their heirs for impatience, and wonder that young inen cannot 
take pleasure in their fathers’ company. | 


He that would pass the latter part of his life with honour and 
decency must, when he is young, consider that he shall one day be old ; 
and he must also remember, when he is old, that he has once heen 
young. In youth, he must lay up knowledge for his support, when 
his powers of acting shall forsake him ; and in age, he must forbear 
to animadvert with rigour on faults which experience only can correct. 


5 
3. CRITICISM. 


Mr. Dempster once candidly said, “we have hardly a right to abuse 
this tragedy ; for, bad as it is, how vain should either of us 
be to write one not near so good 2 ’’— 

But, to this, Johnson replied :—-“ Why no, sir ; this is not just 
reasoning. You may abuse a tragedy, though you cannot write 
one. You may scold a carpenter who has made you a bad table. 
though you cannot make a table. It is not your trade to make 


tables. ”_(Hin1’s Boswell’s Life of Fohnson, Vol. I, 408.) 


The task of an author is, either to teach what is not known, or to 
recommend known truths by his manner of adorning them ; either 
to let new light in upon the mind and open new scenes to the pros- 
pect. or to vary the dress and situation of common objects, so as to 
give them fresh grace and more powerful attractions. Either of 
these labours is very difficult, because men must not only be persuaded 
of their errors, but reconciled to their guide ; they must not only 
confess their ignorance, but, what is still less pleasing, must allow 
that he, from whom they are to learn, is more knowing than them- 
selves. 


Yet there is a certain race of men, that either imagine it their 
duty, or make it their amusement, to hinder the reception of every 
work of learning or genius. As to these men (Critics), it is probable, 
that the most malignant of these persecutors might be somewhat 
softened, and prevailed on, for a short time, to remit their fury. They 
might be subdued by methods of the same kind.... They have 
presumed upon a forged commission, styled themselves the ministers 
of Criticism, without any authentic evidence of delegation, and uttered 
their own determinations as the decrees of a higher judicature. 


Criticism should be lighted by Truth so as to show everything in 
its true form, however it might be disguised to common eyes. What- 
ever Art could complicate, or Folly could confound, was. upon the 
first gleam of the Torch of Truth, exhibited in its distinct parts and 
ori iginal simplicity. Truth should dart through the labyrinths of 
sophistry, and show at once all the absurdities to which they served 
for refuge ; it should pierce through the robes which rhetoric often 
sold to falsehood. 


But the followers of Flattery neither had, nor desired light. They 
touched indiscriminately whatever Power or Interest happened to 
exhibit. The companions of Malevolence were supplied by the Furies 
with a torch, which had this quality, peculiar to infernal lustre, that 
its light fell only upon faults, 


6 
4. ON BOOKS OF ROMANCE; VIRTUE AND VICE. 


Life, in its true state, is influenced by passions and qualities which 
are really to be found in conversing with mankind.... But why 
this wild strain of imagination (in books of romance) found reception 
so long in polite and learned ages, it is easy to conceive. The author 
had no further care than to retire to his closet, let loose his invention, 
and heat his mind with incredibilities. And a book was thus pro- 
duced without fear of criticism, without the toil of study, without 
knowledge of nature, or acquaintance with. life. 

But the task requires, together with that learning which is to be 
gained from books, that experience which can never be attained by 
detached, solitary observation of the living world. 


But, these books of Romance are written chiefly to the young, 
the ignorant, and the idle, to whom they serve as lectures of conduct, 
and introductions into life. They are the entertainment of minds 
unfurnished with ideas, and therefore easily susceptible of impres- 
sions ; not fixed by principles, and therefore easily following the cur- 
rent ot fancy ; not informed by experience, and consequently open 
to every false suggestion and partial account. 


That the highest degree of reverence should be paid to youth ; 
and that nothing indecent should be suffered to approach their eyes 
or ears,—are precepts extorted by sense and virtue from an ancient 
writer. A degree of caution, is required in everything which is laid 
before them, to seeure them from unjust prejudices, perverse opinions, 
and incongruous combinations of images. ... 


Familiar histories may perhaps be made of greater use to convey 
the knowledge of vice and virtue with more efficacy than axioms and 
definitions. But if the power of example is so great as to take pos- 
session of the memory by a kind of violence, the best examples only 
should be exhibited. Greater care is still required in representing 
life, which is so often discoloured by passion, or deformed by wicked-. 
ness. It may be as safe to turn the eye immediately upon mankind 
as upon a mirror. 

The purpose of my writings is surely not onl y to show up man- 
kind, but to teach the means of avoiding the snares which are laid 
by Treachery for Innocence ; to give the power of counteracting 
fraud, without the temptation to practise it: to initiate youth by 
mock encounters in the art of necessary defence. and to increase 
prudence without impairing virtue. 


Many writers, for the sake of following Nature, se mingle good 
and bad qualities in their principal personages. that they are both 
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equally conspicuous. And, as we accompany them through their 
adventures, we lose the abhorrence of their faults, because they do 
not hinder our pleasures. or, perhaps, regard them with some src 
ness for being united with so much merit. 

There have been men, indeed splendidly wicked, whose endow- 
ments threw a brightness on their crimes, and whom scarce any vil- 
lainy made perfectly detestable. Such have been in all, ages the great 
corrupters of the world.... Man does not always act from a brute 
impulse or inclination alone. . . It is of the utmost importance to 
mankind, that positions of chis tendency (towards villainy or wicked- 
ness) should be laid open and confuted ; for, while men consider good 
and evil as springing from the same root, they will spare the one for 

the sake of the other.... 

In narratives, where historical veracity has no place, I cannot 
discover why there showld not be exhibited the most perfect idea of 
virtue ; of virtue, not angelical, nor above probability (for, what we 
cannot credit, we shall never imitate). but the highest and purest 
that~humanity can reach.... So that virtue may be exercised in 
such trials as the various revolutions of things shal! bring upon us, 
by conquering some calamities, and enduring others ; it may also 
teach us what we may hope, and what we can perform... . Representa- 
tions of imaginary virtue are generally considered as aris of hypocrisy, 
and as snares. laid for confidence and praise. But I believe this 
suspicion is often unjust. .. 

Vice (for, vice is necessary to be shown), should always disgust ; 
nor should the graces of gaiety, or the dignity of courage, be so 
united with it, as to reconcile it to the mind. Wherever it appears, 
it should raise hatred by the malignity of its practices, and contempt 
by the meanness of its stratagems. ‘The Roman tyrant was content 
to be hated, if he was but feared ; and there are thousands of the, 
readers of romances willing to be thought wicked, if they may be 
allowed to be wits. 

It is to be steadily inculcated, that, Virtue is the highest proof 
of understanding, and the only solid basis of greatness ; and that 
Vice is the natural consequence of narrow thoughts ; that it begins 
in mistake, and ends in ignominy. 


8 
5. THE FOLLY OF ANGER: PASSIONATE MEN. 


Be master of thy anger. Consider anger as the great disturber 
of human life, the chief enemy both of public happiness and private 
tranquillity. 

From anger, in its full import, protracted into malevolence, and 
exerted in revenge, arise, indeed, many of the evils to.which the life 
of man is exposed. By anger, operating upon power, are produced 
the subversion of cities, the desolation of countries, the massacre of 
nations, and all those dreadful and astonishing calamities which fill 
the histories of the world. Read them at any distant point of time, 
when the passions stand neutral, and see the same causes still tending 
to the same effects, and only acting with less vigour for want of the 
Same concurrent opportunities. - 


There is in the world a certain class of mortals, known as passion- 
ate men. They imagine themselves entitled by that distinction to be 
provoked on every slight occasion, and to vent their rage in vehement 
and fierce vociferations, in furious menaces and licentious reproach- 
es. Their rage, indeed, for the most part, fumes away in outcries of 
injury, and protestations of vengeance.... Men of this kind are 
sometimes not without understanding or virtue. And they seem to 
have obtained a kind of prescription for their folly from their justful 
companions.... They are wretches who are proud to obtain the privi- 
lege of madmen,—rushing into mischief with a mist before their eyes. 


Pride is undoubtedly the original of anger. But pride, like 
every other passion, if it once breaks loose from reason, counteracts 
its own purposes. A passionate man, upon the review of his day, 
will have very few gratifications to offer to his pride, when he has 
considered how his outrages were caused; why they were borne ; 
and in what they are likely to end at last.... 

He that finds his knowledge narrow, and his arguments weak, is 
sometimes in hope of gaining that attention by his clamours which he 
cannot otherwise obtain. He is pleased with remembering that at 
least he made himself heard, or felt. ; ‘ 


Of this kind is the fury to which many men give way among 
their servants and domestics ; they feel their own ignorance, they see 
their insignificance : and therefore they endeavour, by their fury, 
to fright away contempt from before them. 

These temptations cannot but be owned to have some force. It 
is so little pleasing to any man-to see himself whollv overlooked in 
the mass of things, that he may be allowed to try a few expedients for 
procuring some kind of supplemental dignity, and use some endeavour 
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to add weight, by the violence of his temper, to the lightness of his 
other powers. 

A man cannot, by uproar, tumult, and bluster, alter any one’s 
opinion of his understanding, or gain influence, except over those whom 
fortune or nature have made his dependents. He may, by a steady 
perseverance in hisferocity, fright his children, and harass his servants. 
But. the rest of the world will look on and laugh ; and he will have 
the comfort at last of thinking, that he lives only to raise contempt 
and hatred,emotions to which wisdom and virtue would be always 
unwilling to give occasion. . He has contrived only to make those 
fear him, whom every reasonable being is endeavouring to endear 
by kindness. He must perceive that the apprehension which his 
presence causes is not the awe of his virtue, but the dread of his bru- 
tality, and that he has given up the felicity of being loved, without 
gaining the honour of being reverenced. 


When a man has once suffered his mind to be thus vitiated, by 
being inflamed at the first touch of provocation, he becomes one of 
the most hateful and unhappy beings. He can give no security to 
himself that he shall not, at the next interview, alienate by some 
sudden transport his dearest friend ; or break out, upon some slight 
contradiction, into such terms of rudeness as can never be perfectly 
forgotten. Whoever converses with him. lives with the suspicion 
and solicitude of a man that plays with a tame tiger, always under a 
necessity of watching the moment in which the capricious savage 
shall begin to growl.... 

It is told by Prior, in a panegyric on the earl of Dorset, that 
his servants used to put themselves in his way when he was angry, 
because he was sure to reconipense them for any indignities which 
he made them suffer. (1) This is the round of a passionate (but 
otherwise virtuous) man’s life.... He spends his time in outrage 
and acknowledgment, injury and reparation. (2) Or, if there be 
any who hardens himself in oppression, and justifies the wrong, be- 
cause he has done it, his insensibility can make small part of his praise, 
or his happiness ; he only adds deliberate to hasty folly, aggravates 
petulance by contumacy, and destroys the only plea that he can offer 
for the tenderness and patience of mankind. 

Nothing is, therefore, more despicable or more miserable than 
the old age of a passionate man. When the vigour of youth fails him, 
and his amusements pall with frequent repetition, his occasional rage 
sinks, by decay of strength, into peevishness ; that peevishness, for 
want of novelty and variety, becomes habitual ; the world falls off 
from around him, and he is left alone (as Homer expresses it) to devour 
his own heart in solitude and contempt. 


10 
6. WHY WRITING, SPEAKING, AND ACTING DIFFER. 


it has been long (1) the custom of the oriental monarchs to 
hide themselves in gardens and palaces, to avoid the con Versation of 
mankind, and to be known to their subjects only by their edicts. 
(2) The same policy is no less necessary to him that writes, than to 
him that governs ; for, men would not more patiently submit to be 
taught than commanded, by one known to have the same follies and 
weaknesses with themselves. (3) A sudden intruder, into the closet 
of an author, will see him, not consulting upon laws, inquiring into 
grievances. or modelling armies, but émployed in feminine amusements, 
and directing the ladies in their work. | 

For many reasons, a man writes much better than he lives. For, 
without entering into refined speculation, it may be shown that it is 
always much easier to design than to perform. A man proposes his 
schemes of life in a state of abstraction and disengagement, exempt 
from the enticements of hope, the solicitations of affection, the im- 
portunities of appetite, or the depressions of fear. He is in the same 
state with him that teaches upon land the art of navigation, to whom 
the sea is always smooth, and the wind always prosperous. 

The mathematicians are well acquainted with the difference 
between pure science which has to do only with ideas, and the appli- 
cation of its laws to the use of life. (1) Thus, in moral discussions, 
it is to be remembered that many impediments obstruct our practice, 
which very easily give way to theory. (2) The speculatist is only 
in danger of erroneous reasoning ; but the man involved in life, has 
his own passions, and those of others, te encounter, and is embarrassed 
with a thousand inconveniences... . (a) He is forced to act without 
deliberation, and obliged to choose before he ean examine ; (b) he is 
surprised by sudden alterations of the state of things, and changes 
his measures according to superficial appearances ; (c) he is led by 
others, either because he is indolent, or because he is timorous ; (d) he 
is sometimes afraid to know what is right, and sometimes finds friends 
or enemies diligent to deceive him. 


We are, therefore, not to wonder that most fail amidst tumult, 
and snares, and danger, in the observance of those precepts, which 
they lay down in solitude, safety, and tranquillity, with a mind un- 
biassed, and with liberty unobstructed, 


It is, however, hecessary for the idea of perfection to be always 
kept before the mind, that we may have some object to which our 
endeavours are to be directed. A man thus warns others against 

ao - fais ; e ; a Fe “3 oD L > p rahe : 
his own failings, and hinders, by the salubrity of his admonitions, 
the contagion of his example. 
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Nothing is more unjust, however common, than to charge with 
hypocrisy him that expresses zeal for those virtues which he neglects 
to practise ; since he may be sincerely convinced of the advantages 
of conquering his passions, without having yet obtained the victory 
himself. 


The interest which the corrupt parts of mankind have in hardening 
themselves against every motive to amendment, has disposed them 
to give to these contradictions, (against the cause of virtue), that 
weight which they will not allow them in any other case. In moral 
or religious questions alone, they determine the sentiments by the 
actions, and charge every man with endeavouring to impose upon 
the world, whose writings are not confirmed by his life. They never 
consider that they themselves neglect or practise something every day, 
inconsistently with their own settled judgment.... Argument is to 
be invalidated only by argument, and is in itself of the same force, 
whether or not it convinces him by whom it is proposed. 


_~ But when a man desires to gain the belief of others, he should, as 
a rule, show that he believes it himself ; and when he teaches the 
fitness of virtue by his reasonings, he shpitid, by his example, prove 
its possibility : Thus much at least may be required of him, that he 
shall not act worse than others, because he writes better. 
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7. THE VARIOUS ARTS OF SELF-DELUSION. 


It is, indeed, not easy to tell how far we may be blinded by the 
love of ourselves, when wwe reflect how much a secondary passion can 
cloud our judgment, and how few faults a man, in the first raptures 
_ of love, can discover in the person or conduct of his mistress, or 
beloved. 

To lay open all the sources from which error flows in, upon him 
who contemplates his own character, would require more exact know- 
ledge of the human heart, than, perhaps, the most acute and laborious 
observers have acquired. And since falsehood may be diversified 
without end, it is likely that every man admits an imposture in some 
respect peculiar to himself. 


Some fallacies, however, there are, (more frequently insidious), 
which it may, perhaps, be useful to detect :— 

(a) One sophism by which men persuade themselves that 
they have those virtues which they really want, is formed by 
the substitution of single acts for habits. A miser who once 
relieved a friend from the danger of a prison, suffers his ima- 
gination to dwell for ever upon his own heroic generosity.... 
From any censures of the world, or reproaches of his consci- 

ence, he has an appeal to that single action and to that single 

\ knowledge ; and though his whole life is a course of rapacity 

and avarice, he concludes himself to be tender and liberal, 

' because he has once performed an act of liberality and tender- 
ness. 

(b) As a glass, which magnifies objects by the approach of 
one end to the eye, lessens them by the application of the other, 
so vices are extenuated by the inversion of that fallacy by which 
virtues are augmented. These faults which we cannot conceal 
from our own notice, are considered (however frequent), not 
as habitual corruptions, or settled practices, but as casual 
failures, and single lapses. 

(c) He that spends his days and nights in riot and debau- 
chery, owns that his passions oftentimes overpower his re- 
solutions. But each comforts himself that his faulis are not 
without precedent, for the best and wisest men have given way 
to the violence of sudden temptations. 

(2) There aremen who always confound the praise of good- 
ness with the practice. They believe themselves mild and 
moderate, chatitable and faithful, because they have exerted 
their eloquence in commendation of mildness, fidelity, and 
other virtues. This is an error almost universal among those 
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that converse much with dependents or with servants. Hav- 
ing none to recall their attention to their lives, they rate them- 
selves by the goodness of their opinions, and forget how much 
more easily men may show their virtue in their talk than in 
their actions. 

(e) The tribe is likewise very numerous of those who regu- 
late their lives, not by the standard of right, but by the measure 
of other men’s views ; who lull their own remorse with the 
remembrance of crimes more atrocious than their own, and 
who seem to believe that they are not bad while another can be 
found worse. 

For escaping these and a thousand other deceits, many expedi- 

ents have been proposed. 

(2) Some have recommended thé frequent consultation of 
a wise friend. But this appears a remedy by no means adapted 
to general use. For, in order to secure the virtue of one, it 
presupposes more virtue in two than will generally be found.... 

(6) A long life may be passed without finding a friend in 
whose understanding and virtue we can equally confide, and 
whose opinion we can value at once for its justness and sin- 
cerity. 

(c) A weak man, however honest, is net qualified to judge. 

(dq) Friends are often chosen for similitude of manners ; ayd 
therefore, each palliates the other’s failings, because they are 
his own. Friends are tender, and unwilling to give pain 3 or 
they are interested, and fearful to offend. 


These objections have inclined others to advise, that he who 
would know himself, should consult his enemies, should remember the 
reproaches that are vented to his face, and listen for thevcensures 
that are uttered in private. For, his great business is to know his 
faults, and these malignity will discover, and resentment will reveal. 

But rivals or opponents are seldom suffered to come near 
enough to know our conduct. The charge of an enemy is often 
totally false, and commonly so mingled with falsehood, that the mind 
takes advantage from the failure of one part to discredit the rest. . 
Yet, it seems that enemies have been always found by experience 
’ the most faithful monitors. For, flatterers hide our sins from us. 


Part of these benefits, it is in every man ’s power to procure to 
himself, by putting Minselt frequently in solitude where, by retire- 
ment and abstraction, he may weaken the influence of external objects. 
Thus, the necessity of setting the world at a distance from us is useful 
for self-knowledge. 
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8. THE IN-EFFICACY OF ADVICE. 


The slave to baser passion, power, or pelf,— 
The wretch of racial pride, low soul, and self,— 
The lot of such, the sage in vain bewails, 

No reason teaches, no advice avails. 


That few things are so liberally bestowed, or squandered with so 
little effect, as good advice, has been generally observed. For, little 
would be wanting to the happiness of life, if every man could conform 
to the right as soon as he was shown it. And this perverse neglect of 
the most salutary precepts, and stubborn resistance to the most 
pathetic persuasion, is usually imputed to him by whom the coun- 
sel is received. And we often hear it mentioned as a sign of hopeless 
human weakness, villainy, or depravity, that though good advice was 
given, it has wrought no reformation. 


We are directed by others to discover the favourable moment at 
which the heart is disposed for the operation of truth and reason ; with 
what address to administer (and with what vehicles to disguise) the 
cathartics of the soul....But, notwithstanding this specious ex- 
pedient, we find the world yet in the same state : advice is still given, 
but still received with disgust. Nor has it appeared that the bitter- 
ness of the medicine has been yet abated, or its power increased, by 
alvy methods of preparing it. 


* (1) Besides, no man can have so much knowledge of another as 
iS necessary to make instruction useful. (2) We are sometimes not 
ourselves conscious of the original motives of our actions ; and when 
we know them, our first care is to hide them from the sight of others. 
(3) Again, advice, asit always gives a temporary appearance of 
superiority, can never be very grateful, even when it is most necessary 
or most judicious. For the same reason every one is eager to in- 
struct his neighbours. (4) Vanity, if not self-interest, is so frequently 
the apparent motive of advice, that we, for the most part, summon 
our powers to oppose it without any very accurate inquiry whether 
it is right. (5) Moreover, the adviser may justly suspect that he 


has inflamed the opposition (which he laments) by his arrogance and 
Superciliousness. 


It was the maxim, I think, of Alphonsus of Arragon, that dead 
counsellors are safest. The grave puts an end to flattery and artifice. 
Dead counsellors are likewise most instructive, because they are heard 
with patience and with reverence. We are not unwilling to believe 
that a man is wiser than ourselves, from whose abilities we may receive 
advantage, without any danger of rivalry or opposition ; and that he 
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affords us the light of his experience, without hurting our eyes by 
flashes of insolence.... 


Books are seldom read with complete impartiality but by those 
from whom the writer is placed at such a distance that his life or 
death is indifferent. (1) Yet we see that volumes may be perused, 
and perused with attention, to little effect; and that maxims of 
prudence, or principles of virtue, may be treasured in the memory 
without influencing the conduct.... Thus, a student may easily 
exhaust his life in comparing divines and moralists, without any 
practical regard to morality or religion. (2) He may be learning 
not to live, but to reason ; he may regard only the elegance of sty!e, 
justness of argument, and accuracy of method. And thus, his mind 
remains unaffected, and his life unreformed. 


But, though truth and virtue are thus frequently defeated by 
pride, obstinacy, or folly, we are not allowed to desert them. ‘To the 
position of Tully, that if Virtue could be seen, she must be loved, 
maybe added, that if Truth could be heard, she must be obeyed. 


9. ADVICE-GIVING IS OFT OFFENCE-GIVING. 


It has been remarked, that authors are a ‘‘ genus irritable,’’ 
very easily put out of temper, and that they seldom fail of giving 
proofs of their irascibilitv upon the slightest attack of criticism,) or 
the most gentle or modest offer of advice and information... . Buf this 
character is diffused through all human nature. It mingles itself with 
every species of ambition and desire of praise, and under disguises, 
more or less artful, in aJl places and all conditions. 


As men frequently fill their imaginations with trifling pursuits, 
and please themselves most with things of small importance, I have 
often known very severe and lasting malevolence excited by unlucky 
eensures. These would have fallen without any effect, had they not 
happened to wound a part remarkably tender. 

(a) ‘Gustulus,’ who valued himself upon the nicety of his 
palate, disinherited his eldest son for telling him that the wine, 
which he was then commending, was the same which he had 
sent away the day before as not fit to be drunk. 

(b) ‘Proculus’ withdrew his kindness from a nephew, whom 
he had always considered as the most promising genius of the 
age, for happening to praise in his presence the graceful horse- 
manship of Marius. 
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(c) ‘Felicia’ and ‘Floretta’ had been bred up in one house, 
and shared all the pleasures and endearments of childhood 
together. They entered upon life at the same time, and con- 
tinued their confidence and friendship. (1) Floretta took one 
morning an opportunity to advise her friend not to dance at 
the ball, as she danced badly at her last performance... To which 
her friend replied that she danced to please herself, and was 
very little concerned what the men might take the liberty of 
saying. But she said that if her appearance gave her dear 
Floretta. any uneasiness, she would stay away.... (2) Ina 
few months, Felicia, with great seriousness, told Floretta, that 
she thought herself obliged by the duties of friendship to inform 
her about her bad singing,—-that if ever she betrayed want of 
judgment, it was by too frequent compliance with solicitations 
to sing ; that her manner was somewhat ungraceful ; and that 
her voice had no great compass. To which Floretta replied -— 
“But I sing for my own satisfaction, and am not in the least 
pained to hear whether I am liked or not. However, my dear 
Felicia’s kindness is not the less, and I shall always think 
myself happy in so true a friend.” 

From this time, they never saw each other without mutual 
professions of esteem and declarations of confidence ; but they went 
soon after into the country to visit their relations.... Thus are the 

} fondest and firmest friendships dissolved, by such openness and sin- 

erty as interrupt the enjoyment of our own approbation, or as recall 

it to the remembrance of those failings which we are more willing 
‘ndulge than to correct. 


was aN is by no means to imagine, that he who is offended at advice, 
Par norant of the fault, and resents the admonition as a false charge ; 
est conv2P%: it is most natural to be enraged, when there is the strong- 
hension & 102 of our own guilf.... And when a man feels the repre- 
‘nto resem # Jtiend seconded by his own heart, he is easily heated 
of which h@ent and revenge, either because he hoped that the fault 
cause that Was conscious had escaped the notice of others ; or be- 
uation, and & friend had looked upon it with tenderness and exten- 
The resen-cused it for the sake of his other virtues. 
cause, 1S SO cernent produced by sincerity, whatever be its immediate 
nimity sufficient, and generally so keen, that very few have magna- 
without it is of vefor the practice of that sincerity ; yet friendship 
macy is, that our’ little value, since the great use of so close an inti- 
vices repressed in irtues may be guarded and encouraged, and our 
salutary remonstraieir first appearance by timely detection and 
8, 
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19. ADVICE,—-TO REVIEW OUR LIFE, OUR DEFECTS AND 
VICES : BUT REFORM IS ALWAYS DELAYED. 


No weakness of the human mind is so clear as the negligence with 
which men overlook their own faults, however flagrant, and the easi- 
ness with which they pardon them, however frequently repeated. 

It seems generally believed, that, as the eye cannot see itself, so 
the mind has no faculties by which it can contemplate its own state : 
and that therefore we have no means of becoming acquainted with 
our real characters. 


Then, again, the dominion of the passions is generally extended 
beyond the limits that nature has assigned. Self-love is often more 
arrogant than blind : it does not hide our faults from ourselves, but 
persuades us that they escape the notice of others, and disposes us 
to resent censures lest we should confess them to be just. We are 
secretly conscious of defects and vices which we hope to conceal from 
the public eye and please ourselves with innumerable impostures, by 
which, in reality, nobody is deceived. 


Advice is offensive, not because it lays ts open to unexpected 
regret, or convicts us of any fault which has escaped our notice ; but 
because it shows us that we are known to others as well as to our- 
selves. The monitor is persecuted with hatred, not because his accusa- 
tion is false, but because he assumes that superiority which we are 
not willing to grant him, and because he has dared to detect what we 
desired to conceal. 


For these reasons, advice is commonly ineffectual. If those 
who follow the call of their desires, had deviated ignorantly from the 
paths of wisdom, they would readily listen to information that recalls 
to them their errors, and catch the first alarm by which destruction or 
infamy is denounced. Few that wander in the wrong way mistake 
it for the right. But they only find it more smooth and flowery, and 
so are not persuaded to quit it by admonition or reproof...’.. Advice 
has no force to suppress their vanity. He that is told how certainly 
intemperance will hurry him to the grave, runs with his usual speed 
to anew course of luxury, because his reason is not invigorated, aor 
his appetite weakened. 


As we all know our own ‘faults, there is perhaps no man however 
hardened by impudence or dissipated by levity, sheltered by hypo- 
crisy or blasted by disgrace, who does not intend some time to review 
his conduct, and to regulate the remainder of his life by the laws of 
virtue. But new temptations indeed attack him, new invitations 
are offered by pleasure and interest, and the hour of reformation is 
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always delayed ; every delay gives vice another opportunity of forti- 
fying itself by habit. Thus, procrastination 1s accumulated on pro- 
crastination ; the delay, indulged in, leads to the delaying habit ; 
and one impediment succeeds another ; till age shatters our resolu- 
tion, or death intercepts the project of amendment. Such 1s often 
the end of salutary purposes, after they have long delighted the imagi- 
nation. 

Yet the world will often afford examples of men, who pass months 
and years in a continual war with their own convictions. And yet 
they are daily dragged by habit, or betrayed by passion, into practices 
which they opened their eyes with purposes to avoid. 


The influence of custom is indeed such, that to conquer it will — 
require the utmost efforts of fortitude and virtue. Nor can I think 
any men more worthy of veneration and renown than those who have 
burst the shackles of habitual vice. This victory, however, has dif- 
ferent degrees of glory as of difficulty..... (1) He who is enslaved by 
an amorous passion, may quit his tyrant in disgust ; and absence will, 
without the help of reason, overcome by degrees the desire of return- 
ing. (2) But those appetites: to which every place affords proper in- 
ducement, are more tenaciously adhesive ; the wish is so near the 
enjoyment that compliance often precedes consideration. And so, — 
before the powers of reason can be summoned, the time foremploying — 
them is past. 


\ 

\ Indolence is therefore one of the vices from which those, whom it 
Qncee infects, are seldom reformed. Every other. species of luxury 
operates upon some appetite that is quickly satiated ; but the desire 
of @ase acts equally at all hours, and the longer it is indulged, the more 
iStincreased. To do nothing is in every man’s power; we can 
neverywant an opportunity of omitting duties. 
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difficult, \because it implies a change from rest to motion, from priva- 
\tion to reality. 


Pe ee 


Staooth the descent, and easy is the way ; 
But to return, and view the cheerful skies, 
In this, the task and mighty labour lies.”’ 


(Trans. by DRYDEN.) 


——-——— ee — 
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11. THE DESIRE OF WEALTH, MODERATED BY PHILOSOPHY. 


‘“ But while, in heaps, his wicked wealth ascends, 
He is not of his wish possess’d ; 
There’s something wanting still to make him blest.” 
(F'RANCIS.) 


ANCIENT MORALISTS, ON MONEY :—-As the love of money has 
been, in all ages, one of the passions that have greatly disturbed the 
tranquillity of the world, there is no topic more copiously treated by 
the ancient moralists than the foily of devoting the heart to the accu- 
mulation of riches. Men need not be told how riches excite pity, 
contempt, or reproach, whenever they are mentioned ; with what 
numbers of examples the danger of large possessions is illustrated ; 
and how all the powers of reason and eloquence have been exhausted in 
endeavours to eradicate a desire, which seems to have entrenched 
itself too strongly in the mind to be driven out. It perhaps had not 
lost its power even over those who deciaimed against it. It would 
have broken out in the declaiming poet or the sage, if it had been 
excited by opportunity. 

[Dr. Johnson says of himself: “‘ When I was running about this 
town a very poor fellow, I was a great arguer for the advantages of 
poverty. But I was, at thesame time, very sorry to be poor. Sir, all 
the arguments which are brought to represent poverty as no evil show 
it to be evidently a great evil. You never find people labouring to 
convince you that you may live very happily upon a plentiful for- 
tune. So you hear people talking how miserable a king must be ; 
and yet they all wish to be in his place.’’|—(H1LL’s Boswell’s Lrfe, etc.) 


The arguments have been, indeed, so unsuccessful, that I know 
not whether it can be shown, that by all the wit and reason which 
this favourite cause has called forth, a single convert was ever made ; 
that even one man has refused to be rich, when to be rich was in his 
power, from the conviction of the greater happiness of a narrow for- 
tune ; or disburdened himself of wealth when he had tried its inquie- 
tudes. 

It is true, indeed, that many have neglected opportunities of 
raising themselves to honours and to wealth, and rejected the kindest 
offers of fortune. But, however their moderation may be boasted by 
themselves, or admired by such as only view them at a distance, it 
will be, perhaps, seldom found that they value riches less, but that 
they dread labour or danger more than others. They are unable to 
rouse themselves to action, to strain in the race of competition, or to 
stand the shock of contest, But though they, therefore, decline the : 
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toil of climbing, they nevertheless wish themselves aloft, and would 
willingly enjoy what they dare not seize. 

Yet, itis not rashly to be determined that these admonitions are 
altogether without use; for, since the greatest part of mankind 
must be confined to conditions comparatively mean, these writers 
cannot be thought ill-employed that have administered remedies to 
discontent almost universal, by showing, (1) that what we cannot 
reach may very well be forborne ; (2) that the inequality of distri- 
bution at which we murmur, is for the most part less than 1t seems ; 
and (3) that the greatness, which we admire at a distance, has much 
fewer advantages, and much less splendour, when we are suffered to 
approach it. 

It is the business of moralists to detect the frauds of fortune ; 
and to show that she imposes upon the careless eye, that she dis- 
guises life in extrinsic ornaments, which serve only for show, and 
are laid aside in the hours, of solitude, and of pleasure. Do we not 
all shake off those distinctions which dazzle the gazer, and awe the 
supplicant, in sickness and sorrow ¢ 

Let us look into the nature of wealth, its power and privileges, 
its use and abuse. (1) Wealth is nothing in itself, it is not useiul 
but when it departs from us; its value is found only in that which 
it can purchase. (2) Disease and infirmity still continue to torture 
and enfeeble, perhaps exasperated by luxury. or promoted by softness. 
(3) With respect to the mind, it has rarely been observed, that wealth 
contributes much to quicken. the discernment, enlarge the capacity, 
or elevate the imagination. But it may, by hiring flattery or laying 
diligence asleep, confirm error’ and harden stupidity. (4) Wealth 
cannot confer greatness, for nothing can make that great. which the 
decree of nature has ordained.to be little. The bramble may be 
placed in a hot-bed, but can never be an oak. (5) Even royalty 
itself is not able to give that dignity which it happens not to find. The 
world has been governed in the name of kings. whose existence has 
scarcely been perceived by any real effects beyond their own palaces. 


When therefore the desire of wealth is taking hold of the heart, 
let us look round and see how it operates upon those whose industry or 
fortune has obtained it. When we find them oppressed with their 
own abundance, iuxurious without pleasure, idle without ease, im- 
patient and querulous in themselves, and despised or hated by the 
rest of mankind, we shal! soon be convinced that, if the real wants of 
our condition are satisfied, there remains little to be sought with 
such solicitude, or desired with-such eagerness... ..This examination 
ought to repress our ardour, and the mad scramble of others, for riches, 
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12. THE USE OF BIOGRAPHY. 


All joy or sorrow, for the happiness or calamities of others, is 
produced by an act of the imagination, by placing us, for a time, 
in the condition of him whose fortune we contemplate ; so that we 
feel, while the deception lasts, whatever motions would be excited by 
the same good or evil happening to- ourselves. : 


Our passions are therefore more ‘strongly moved, in proportion as 
we can more readily adopt the pains: or pleasures proposed to our 
minds, by recognizing them as ‘ence our own’. It is not easy for 
the most artful writer to give us an interest in the happiness or misery 
which we think ourselves never likely to feel, and with which we 
have never yet been made acquainted. Histories of the downfall of 
kingdoms, and revolutions of empires, are read with great tranquillity : 
the imperial tragedy pleases common auditors only by its pomp of 
ornament and grandeur of ideas ; and the man whose faculties have 
been entirely engrossed by business, and whose heart never fluttered 
but at the rise or fall of the stocks, wonders how the attention can be 
seized, or the affection agitated, by a tale of love. 


No species of writing seems more worthy of cultivation than 4 
biography, since none can be more delightful or more useful, or more, 
widely diffuse instruction to every diversity of condition. Not so | 
are the general and rapid narratives of history and complicated in- \ 
numierable incidents which form one great transaction. They afford | 
a few lessons applicable to private life which derives its comforts and 
its wretchedness from the right or wrong management of things, | 
close to hand. ; 


There is such an uniformity in the state of man, considered apart 
from adventitious and separable decorations and disguises, that 
there is scarce any possibility of good or ill but is common to human 
kinds. And though, when the claims of nature are satisfied, caprice 
and vanity and accident begin to produce discriminations and peculiari- 
ties; yet the eye is not very heedful or quick, which cannot discover 
the same causes still terminating their influence in the same effects. .. . 


We are all prompted by the same motives, all deceived by the same 
fallacies, all animated by hope, obstructed. by danger, entangled by 
desire, and seduced by pleasure. " 
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13. ON FRIENDSHIP. 


Many varieties of disposition, temper, or fortune, may exclude 
friendship from the heart. (1) Some, ardent enough in their bene- 
volence, are mutable and uncertain, soon attracted by new objects, 
disgusted without offence, and alienated without enmity. (2) Others 
are soft, flexible, easily influenced by reports or whispers, ready to 
catch alarms from every dubious circumstance, and to listen to every 
suspicion which envy and flattery shall suggest. (3) Some are im- 
patient of contradiction, more willing to go wrong by their own judg- 
ment, than to be indebted for a better or a safer way to the sagacity 
of another, inclined to consider counsel as insult, and inquiry as want 
of confidence. (4) Some are dark and involved, equally careful to 
conceal good and bad purposes... (5) Others are universally com- 
municative, alike open to every eye, and equally profuse of their own 
secrets and those of others, without the necessary vigilance of cau- 
tion, or the honest arts of prudent integrity. (6) He cannot properly 
be chosen for a friend, whose kindness is exhaled by its own warmth, 
or frozen by the first blast of slander. (7) He cannot be a useful 
counsellor who will hear no opinion but his own. (8) He will not 
much invite confidence whose principal maxim is to suspect. (9) Nor 
can the candour and frankness of that man be much esteemed, who 
spreads his arms to humankind, and makes every man, without dis- 
tinction, a denizen of his bosom. (10) Besides, there is another class 
with whom long habits may super-induce inability to deny any desire, 
or to repress, by superior motives, the importunities of any immedi- 
ate gratification. (11) Then, again, an inveterate selfishness will 
imagine all advantages diminished in proportion as they are com- 
municated to others. (12) We are, often by superficial accomplish- 
ments and accidental endearments, induced to love those whom we 
cannot esteem. (13) We are sometimes, by great abilities and in- 
contestible evidence of virtue, compelled to esteem those whom we 
cannot love.... 


Men engaged, by moral or religious motives, in contrary parties, 
will generally look with different eyes upon every man, and decide al- 
most every question upon different principles. ... When such occasions 
ol dispute happen, to be silent is to lose the happiness and dignity of 
independence.... But who shall determine which of two friends shall 
yield, where neither believes himself mistaken, and both confess the 
Importance of the question ?.... What then remains but contra- 
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of endearments and intercourse of civility may continue, indeed, 
as boughs may for a while be verdant, when the root is wounded ; but 
the poison of discord is infused, and though the countenance may 
preserve its smile, the heart is hardening and contracting. 

But that man will not be long agreeable whom we see only in 
times of seriousness and severity ; and therefore, to maintain the 
softness and serenity of benevolence, it is necessary that friends 
partake each other’s pleasures as well as cares, and be led to the same 
diversions by the similitude of their tastes. 


It was once confessed to me, by a painter, that no professor of 
his art ever loved another. (1) This declaration is so far justified 
by the knowledge of life, as to damp the hopes of warm and constant 
friendship between men whom their studies have made competitors, 
and whom every favourer and every censurer are hourly inciting 
against each cther. (2) The utmost expectation that experience 
can warrant is, that they should forbear open hostilities and secret 
machinations, and, when the whole fraternity is attacked, be able to 
unite against a common foe. (8) Some, however, though few, may 
perhaps be found, in whom emulation has not been able to over-power 
generosity. These few are distinguished from lower beings by nobler 
motives than the love of fame ; they can preserve the sacred flame 
of friendship from the gusts of pride, and the rubbish of interest. 


Friendship is seldom lasting but between equals ; or where the 
superiority on one side is reduced by some equivalent advantage 
on the other. Benefits which cannot be repaid, and obligations which 
cannot be discharged, are not commonly found to increase affection ; 
they excite gratitude indeed, and heighten veneration ; but they 
commonly take away that easy freedom and familiarity of imter- 
course, without which, though there may be fidelity, and zeal, and 
admiration, there cannot be friendship. Thus imperfect are all 
earthly blessings.... Yet this consideration ought not to restrain 
bounty, or repress compassion. 
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14, FRIENDSHIP, HOPE, AND HAPPINESS,—IN LIFE. 


“To let friendship die away by negligence and silence, is certain- 

_ly not wise. It is voluntarily to throw away one of the greatest 

comforts of this weary pilgrimage... A man, Sir, should keep his 
friendship in constant repair.’’—(H1t’s Boswell, Vol. I. 300.) 


There is no temper so generally indulged as hope. Other passions 
operate by starts on particular occasions, or in certain parts of life, 
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But hope begins with the first power of comparing our actual with 
our possible state, and attends us through every stage and period. 
It always urges us forward to new acquisitions, and holds out some 
distant blessing to our view, promising us either relief from pain, or 
increase of happiness. Hope is necessary in every condition. The 
miseries of poverty, of sickness, of captivity, would, without this 
comfort, be insupportable. Yet, hope is oft very fallacious ; for, it 
promises what it seldom gives. But its promises are more valuable 
than the gifts of fortune, and it seldom frustrates us without assuring 
us of recompensing the delay by a greater bounty. 


«« Exiles, the Proverb says, subsist on Hope : 
Delusive Hope still points to distant good,— 
To good that mocks approach.” 


Fame and wonder and applause are often excited by external 
and adventitious circumstances, often distinct and separate 
from Virtue or Right,—such as eminence of station, greatness of 
effect, pomp and power of authority, etc. But Fortitude, Diligence and 
Patience, divested of such pomp and power, glide unobserved through 
the crowd of life, and suffer and act without pity and without praise. . 
The heart feels innumerable throbs which never break into com- 
plaint.... 


The main current of life is, indeed, composed of small incidents 
and petty occurrences ; of wishes for objects not remote, and grief for 
disappointments of no fatal consequence ; of insect vexations which 
sting us and fly away, impertinences which buzz a-while about us, 
and are heard no more ; of meteoric pleasures which dance before us 
and are dissipated ; of compliments which glide off the soul like other 
eee and are forgotten by him that gave, and him that received 
them. 

Such is the general heap out of which every man is to cull his own 
condition. As the chemists tell us that all bodies are resolvable 
into the same elements, and that the boundless variety of things arises 
from the different proportions of very few ingredients. 


_ The great end of prudence is to give cheerfulness to those hours 
which splendour cannot gild, and acclamation cannot exhilarate,— 
those soft intervals of unbended amusement, in which a man shrinks 
to Ais natural dimensions, and throws aside the ornaments or dis- 
guises, which ‘he feels in privacy to be useless incumbrances. ’ 
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15. TO BE HAPPY AT HOME,—THE OBJECT OF LIFE. 


(One’s real character is known at home,—to servants, etc.) 


To be happy at home is the ultimate result of all ambition, the 
end to which every enterprise and labour tends, and all desire leads. 
It is, indeed, at home that every man must be known by those who 
would make a just estimate either of his virtue or felicity ; for, outer 
smiles and embroidery are alike occasional, and the mind is often 
dressed for show, in painted honour and fictitious benevolence. 


Every man must have found (1) some, whose lives, in every house 
but their own, were a continual series of hypocrisy ; and who con- 
cealed, under fair appearances, bad qualities. These, whenever they 
thought themselves out of the reach of censure, broke out from their 
restraint. (2) And there are others who, without any show of general 
goodness, and without the attractions by which popularity is con- 
ciliated, are received, among their own families, as bestowers of happi- 
ness, and reverenced as instructors, guardians, and benefactors. 

The most authentic witnesses of any man’s character are those 
who know him in his own family, and see him without any restraint 
or rule of conduct but such as he voluntarily prescribes to himself. 
If a man carries virtue with him into his private apartments, and takes 
no advantage of unlimited power or probable secrecy, we have all the 
evidence of his sincerity, by which we may, without hesitation, de- 
termine that his heart is pure. 


The highest panegyric, therefore, that private virtue can receive, 
is the praise of servants. For, however vanity or insolence may look 
down with contempt on the suffrage of men undignified by wealth, 
and unenlightened by education, it very seldom happens that they 
commend or blame without justice. In moral questions, the philo- 
sophers in the gown and in the livery, differ not so much in their senti- 
ments, as in their language, and have equal power of discerning right, 
though they cannot point it out to others with equal address. 3 

The danger of betraying our weakness to our servants, and the 
impossibility of concealing it from them, may be justly considered as 
one motive to a regular and irreproachable life. To dread no eye, 
and to suspect no tongue, is the great prerogative of innocence ; an 
exemption granted only to invariable virtue. But guilt has always 
its horrors and solicitudes ; and to make it yet more shameful and 
detestable, it is doomed often to stand in awe of those who have the 
power of betraying them or exposing them. 
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16. THE NEED OF GOOD HUMOUR. 


Johnson said; ‘It is wonderful, sir, how rare a quality good- 
humour is in life. We meet with very lew good-humoured 
men.’ Imentioned four of our friends, none of whom he would 
allow to be good-humoured. One was acid ; another was 
muddy ; and to the others he had objections which have escaped 
me. Then, shaking his head, and stretching himself at ease 
in the coach, and smiling with much complacency, he turned 
to me, and said, ‘Ilook upon myself as a good-humoured 
fellow.’—(HiL1’s Boswell, Vol. a 362) 


Those who exalt themselves into the chair of instruction, with- 
out inquiring whether any will submit to their authority, have not 
sufficiently considered how much of human life passes in little in- 
cidents,—cursory conversation, slight business, and casual amuse- 
ments. And therefore they have endeavoured only to inculcate the 
more awful virtues, without condescending to regard those petty 
qualities, which grow important only by their frequency. These 
produce no single acts of heroism, nor astonish us by great events. 
Yet they are every moment exerting their influence upon us, and make 
the draught of life sweet or bitter by imperceptible instillations. 
They operate unseen and unregarded, as change of air makes us sick 
or healthy, though we breathe it without attention, and only know the 
particles that impregnate it by their salutary or malignant effects.... 


They have hitherto neglected to recommend good-humour to the 
world, though a little reflection will show you that it is the balm of 
being. It is the quality to which all, that adorns or elevates man- 
kind, must owe its power of pleasing. Without good-humour, learn- 
ing and bravery can only confer that superiority which swells the 
heart of the lion in the desert, where he roars without reply, and 
' ravages without resistance. 


Good-humour may be defined as a habit of being pleased,—-a 
constant and perennial softness of manner, easiness of approach and 
suavity of disposition,—a state of mind between gaiety and uncon- 
cern. 

It is imagined by many that, whenever they aspire to please, 
they are required to be merry, and to show the gladness of their soul 
by flights of pleasantry, and bursts of laughter. But though these 
men may be for a time heard with applause and admiration, they 
seldom delight us long. They have their place, and we enjoy them 
for what they are worth,—just a little, and then retire ; just as the 
eye gazes awhile on heights glittering with the sun, but soon turns, 
aching, away to verdure and to flowers, 
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It is well known that the most certain way to give any man pleasure 
is to persuade him that you receive pleasure from him, to encourage 
him to freedom and confidence, and to avoid any such appearance of 
superiority as may overbear and depress him. We see many that, 
by this art, only spend their days in the midst of caresses, invitations, 
and civilities. And without any extraordinary qualities or attain- 
ments, they become the universal favourites of both sexes, and certainly 
find a friend in every place... We notice that, at the entrance of some 
particular person, every face brightens with gladness, and every hand 
is extended in salutation. Yet, if you pursue him beyond the first 
exchange of civilities, you will find him of very small importance, 
and with whom any one is at liberty to amuse himself when he can 
find no other auditor or companion. He laughs and jokes, and is 
at ease, with all. 


There are many whose vanity always inclines theth to associate 
with those from whem they have no reason to fear mortification... We 
are most inclined to love when we have nothing to fear ; and he, that 
enceurages us to please ourselves, will not be long without preference 
in our affection to those whose learning holds us at the distance of 
pupus. (Falstaff is thus a cheerful companion, a loud buffoon, to be 
enjoyed and despised or put away.) 


Good-humour is indeed generally degraded by the characters in 
which it is found. We find it often neglected by those that perhaps 
imagine that they have some right to gratify themselves at the .ex- 
pense of others, and are to demand compliance rather than to prac- 
tise self-denial... I have a wife whose beauty first subdued me, and 
whose wit confirmed her conquest, but whose beauty now serves no 
other purpose than to entitle her to tyranny, and whose wit is only used 
to justify perverseness. 


Surely, nothing can be more unreasonable than to lose the will 
to please. He, that regards the welfare of others, should make his 
virtue approachable, that it may be loved and copied ; and he, that 
considers the wants which every man feels of external assistance, 
must rather wish to be surrounded by those that love him, than by 
those that admire his excellencies. For, admiration ceases with 
novelty, and interest gains its end and retires. A man, whose great 
qualities want the ornament of superficial attractions, is like a naked 
mountain with mines of gold buried in its bosom. 
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17. THE LEARNED : THEIR WOES, VICES & WICKEDNESS. 


Among those whose hopes of distinction arise from an opinion of 
their intellectual attainments, it has been, from age to age, an estab- 
lished custom to complain of the ingratitude of mankind to their in- 


structors. 


Men are most powerfully affected by those evils which themselves 
feel, or which appear before their own eyes. It is thus that some 
offended writer has always declaimed, in the rage of disappointment, 
against his age or nation. 

Many of these clamours are undoubtedly to be considered only as 
the bursts of pride never to be satisfied, or as the prattle of affection 
mimicking distresses unfelt, or as the common-places of vanity. 
Yet it cannot be denied that frequent discontent must proceed from 
frequent hardships. It is not necessary, however, to join immediately 
in the outery or to condemn mankind as pleased with ignorance, or 
as always envious of superior abilities. 


The miseries of the learned have been related by themselves. 
Since they have not been found exempt from that partiality with 
which men look upon their own actions and sufferings, we may con- 
clude that they have not forgotten to deck their cause with the bright- 
est ornaments and strongest colours. The Logician cojlects all his 
subtleties when they are to be employed in his own defence ; and 
the. Master of Rhetoric exerts against his adversary all the arts by 
which hatred is embittered, and indignation inflamed. 


To believe no man in his own cause, is the standing and perpetual 
rule of distributive justice. Since, therefore, in the controversv 
between the learned and their enemies, we have only the pleas of 
one pariy, of the party more able to delude our understandings, and 
engage our passions, we must determine our opinion by facts uncon- 
tested, and by evidences on each side allowed to be genuine. . It will 
then, perhaps, be found that they were not able to produce claims to 
kinder treatment, but provoked the calamities which they suffered, 
and seldom wanted friends but when they wanted virtue. 


Yet, he, by whose writings the heart is rectified, the appetites 
counteracted, and the passions repressed, may be considered as most 
profitable to the great republic of humanity, even though his behaviour 
should not always exemplify his rules. His instructions may diffuse 
their influence to regions, in which it will not be inquired whether 
the author be good or bad ; to times, when all his faults and all his 
follies shall be lost in forgetfulness, among things of no concern or 
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importance to the world. For, he may kindle, in thousands and ten 
thousands, the flame which burnt but dimly in himself, through the 
fumes of passion, to the damps of cowardice. The vicious-living 
moralist may be considered as a taper, by which we are lighted through 
the labyrinth of complicated passions. He extends his radiance fur- 
ther than his heat, and guides all that are within view. 


But there is another class of a dangerous kind,—-whose powers and 
acquisitions place them high in the rank of noted men, who set fashion 
on the side of wickedness. Their works must necessarily expose them 
to contempt and derision... The wickedness of such Joose, self-intoxi- 
cated men is more atrocious than that of the giddy libertine ; as a 
pestilence, that taints the air, is more destructive than poison infused 
in a draught. What punishment can be adequate to the crime of him 
who retires to solitudes for the refinement of debauchery ; who tor- 
tures his fancy, and ransacks his memory, only that he may leave 
the world less virtuous than he found ‘it ; that he may intercept the 
hopes of the rising generation, and spread snares for the aspiring soul 

with-more dexterity ? 


What were their motives, or what their excuses, is below the dig- 
nity of reason to examine. If having extinguished in themselves the 
distinction of right and wrong, they were insensible of the mischief 
which they promoted, they deserved to be hunted down by the general 
compact. If, influenced by the corruption of patrons or readers, 
they sacrificed their own convictions to vanity or interest, they were to 
be abhorred with more acrimony than he that murders for pay ; since 
they committed greater crimes without greater temptations. 


“Of him, to whom much is given, much shall be 
required.’’ Those, whom God has favoured with superior faculties, 
and made eminent for quickness of intuition, and accuracy of -dis- 
tinctions, will certainly be regarded as culpable in His eye, for defects 
and deviations which, in souls less enlightened, may he guiltless. But, 
surely, none can think without horror on that man’s condition 
who used the light, imparted to him from Heaven, to embellish folly, 
and shed lustre upon crimes. 
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18. THE LUXURY OF VAIN IMAGINATION. 


Whoever hopes to employ any part of his time with efficacy and 
vigour, must allow some of it to pass in trifles. It is beyond the powers 
of humanity to spend a whole life in profound study and intense 
meditation. And even the most rigorous exacters of industry and 
seriousness have appointed hours for relaxation and amusement. 

It is certain that, with or without our consent, many of the few 
moments allotted us will slide imperceptibly away, and that the 
mind will break, from confinement to its stated task, into sudden 
excursions. Severe and connected attention is preserved but for a 
short time ; and when a man shuts himself up in his closet, and bends 
his thoughts to the discussion of any abstruse question, he will find 
his faculties continually stealing away to more pleasing entertain- 
ment... It has also been observed that the most studious are not 
always the most learned.. . 


Some there are who give themselves up to the luxury of fancy, 
who please their minds with regulating the past, or planning out the 
future in voluntary visions... In the journey of life, some are left 
behind, because they are naturally feeble and slow ; some, because 
they miss the way ; and many, because they leave it by choice, and, - 
instead of pressing onward with a steady pace, delight themselves 
with momentary deviations, turn aside to pluck every flower, and 
repose in every shade. 

There is nothing more fatal to a man whose business is to think, 
than to have learned the art of regaling his mind with those airy grati- 
fications. Other vices or follies are restrained by fear and reformed 
by admonition. But, in this invisible riot of the mind, the dreamer 
retires to his apartment, shuts out the cares and interruptions of 
mankind, and abandons himself to his own fancy. New worlds rise 
up before him, one image is followed by another, and a long succession 
of delights dances round him. He is at last called back to life by 
nature, or by custom, and enters peevish into society, because he 
cannot model it to his will.... The infatuation strengthens by 
degrees, and, like the poison of opiates, weakens his powers, without 
any external symptom of malignity.... 

It is, perhaps, possible to promote the cure of this mental malady, 
by close application to some new study which may pour in fresh ideas. . 
Active employment, or public pleasure, is generally a necessary part 
of this intellectual regimen. All the same, this is a formidable and 
obstinate disease of the intellect. And he that finds the frigid and 
narcotic infection beginning to seize him, should turn his whole 
attention against it, and cheek it at the first discovery by proper coun- 
' teraction... : 
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19. LIFE, IF WELL EMPLOYED, WILL SATISFY ALL NEEDS. 


“Life ’’, says Seneca, ‘is a voyage, in the progress of which we 
are perpetually changing our scenes : we first leave childhood 
behind us, then youth, then the years of ripened manhood, 
then the better and more pleasing part of old age.’’ | 


The perusal of this passage, having incited in me a train of reflec- 
tions, on the state of man, the incessant fluctuation of his wishes, 
the gradual change of his disposition to all external objects, and the 
thoughtlessness with which he floats along the stream of time, 
I sunk into a slumber amidst my meditations. On awaking, I 
found my ears filled with the tumult of labour, the shouts of alacrity, 
the shrieks of alarm, the whistle of winds, and the dash of waters. 


Then, Cowley’s lines came into my head :— 


“ Begin, be bold, and venture to be wise ; 
He who defers his work from day to day, 
.~ Does ona river’s bank, expecting, stay, 
Till the whole stream, which stopp’d him, should be gone, 
That runs, and as it runs, for ever will run on.” 


An ancient poet, reasonably discontented at the present state 
of things, has observed of the earth, “that its greater part is covered 
by the uninhabitable ocean; that of the rest, some is encumbered with 
naked mountains ; and some lost under barren sands ; some scorched 
with unintermitted heat, and some petrified with perpetual frost ; so 
that only a few regions remain for the production of fruits, and the 
pasture of cattle, and the accommodation of man.”’ 

The same observation may be transferred to the time allotted us 
in our present state. (1) When we have deducted all that is absorbed 
in sleep ; all that is inevitably appropriated to the demands of nature ; 
all that is irresistibly engrossed by the tyranny of custom ; all that 
passes in regulating the superficial decorations of life, or is given up 
in the reciprocations of civility to the disposal of others ; all that is 
torn from us by the violence of disease, or stolen imperceptibly away 
by lassitude and languor ; we shall find that part of our duration very 
small of which we can truly call ourselves masters, or which we can 
spend wholly at our own choice. Many of our hours are lost in a 
rotation of petty cares, in a constant recurrence of the same employ- 
ments ; many of our provisions for ease or happiness are always ex- 
hausted by the present day ; and a great part of our existence serves 
no other purpose than that of enabling us to enjoy the rest. (2) 
Of the few moments which are left at our disposal, it may reasonably 
be expected that we should be so frugal as to let none of them slip from 
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us without sone equivalent ; that our lives (though much contracted 
by incidental distraction) should yet afford us a large space vacant to 
the exercise of reason and virtue ; that we want not time, but diligence, 
for great performances ; and that we squander little of our allowance, 
even while we think it sparing and insufficient. 

It is observable that, either by nature or by habit, our faculties 
are fitted to images of a certain extent, to which we adjust great things 
by division, and little things by accumulation. Of extensive surfaces 
we can only take a survey, as the parts succeed one another ; and 
atoms we cannot perceive till they are united into masses. ‘Thus we 
break the vast periods of time into centuries and years; and thus, if 
we would know the amount of moments, we must agglomerate them 
into days and weeks. 

Similarly, we know that the fatal waste of fortune is by small 
expenses, by the profusion of sums too little singly to alarm our cau- 
tion,—sums which we never suffer ourselves to consider together. 
Of the same kind is the prodigality of life. He that hopes to look 
back hereafter with satisfaction upon past years, must learn to know 
the present value of single minutes, and endeavour to let no particle 
of time fall useless to the ground. 

He that should steadily and resolutely learn any science would dis- 
cover how much more is to be hoped from frequency and perseverance, 
than from violent efforts and sudden desires ; efforts which are soon 
remitted when they encounter difficulty, and desires which, if they 
are indulged too often, will shake off the authority of reason, and 
range capriciously from one object to another... The most successful 
students make their advances in knowledge by short flights, between 
each of which the mind may lie at rest.... A great part of the life 
of Erasmus was one continual peregrination ; i! supplied with the 
gifts of fortune, and led from city to city, and{from kingdom to king- 
dom, by the hopes of patrons and preferment, hopes which always 
flattered and always deceived him ; he yet found means, by unshaken 
constancy, to write more than another in the same condition would 
have hoped to read. He will stand for ever in the first rank of literary 
heroes. The Praise of Folly, one of his most celebrated performances, 
was composed by him on the road to Italy, on horseback. 

An Italian philosopher expressed his motto,—that Time was 
his estate ;—an estate indeed, which will produce nothing without 
cultivation, but which will always satisfy the most extensive desires, 
if no part of it be suffered to lie waste by negligence, or to be overrun 
with noxious plants, or to be laid out for show rather than for use. 
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20. LIFE IN THE GARRET, AND ITS EFFECTs. 


Nothing has more retarded the advancement. of learning than 
the disposition of vulgar minds to ridicule and vilify what they cannot 
comprehend. All industry must be excited by hope. And, as the 
student often proposes no other reward to himself than praise, he is 
easily discouraged by contempt and insult. He who brings with him, 
into a clamorous multitude, the timidity of recluse speculation ; and 
he who has never hardened his front in public life ; will blush-at the 
stare of petulant incredulity, and suffer himself to be driven, by a 
burst of laughter, from the objects he has set in view.: 


“Yet think what ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Pride, envy, want, the garret and the Jail.” 


The wisdom of the ancients was well acquainted with the in- 
tellectual advantages of an elevated situation. Why was Jove himself 
nursed upon a mountain? Such were the fictions by which the 
great masters of the earlier ages endeavoured to inculeate to posterity 
the importance of a garret.. And it is impossible not to discover the 
fondness of Lucretius,—an earlier writer,—for a garret, in his descrip- 
tion of the lofty towers of serene learning, and of the pleasure with 
which a wise man looks down upon the confused and erratic state of 
the world moving below him :— 7 

“—‘Tis sweet thy lab’ring steps to guide 

To virtue’s heights, with wisdom well supplied, 

From thence to leok below on human kind, 

Bewilder’d in the maze of life, and blind.’’—(DrypEn.) 


The institution has, indeed. continued to our own time ; but 
without knowledge of the original reason for which it was established - 
‘‘The cause is secret, but the effect is known.’’ 


Conjectures have, indeed, been advanced concerning these habi- 
tations of literature, but without much satisfaction to the judicious 
inquirer. (1) Some have imagined, that the garret is generally chosen 
by the wits as most easily rented. (2) Others talk of freedom from 
noise, and abstraction from common business or amusements. These 
conveniences may perhaps all be found in a well-chosen garret. (3) 
But, surely, there must still be presumed an universal cause. It ig 
universally known that the faculties of the mind are invigorated or 
weakened by the state of the body ; and that the body is in a great 
measure regulated by the various compressions of the ambient element. 
The effects of the air in the production or cure of corporeal maladies 
have been acknowledged from the time of Hippocrates, 
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(1) I have therefore discovered, by a long series of observations, 
that invention and elocution suffer great impediments from dense and 
impure vapours. (2) On the other hand, I have found dullness to 
quicken into sentiment in a thin ether; and heads, in appearance 
empty, have teemed with notions upon rising ground, as the flacid 
sides of a football have swelled out into stiffness and extension, 

For this reason, I never think myself qualified to judge decisively 
of any man’s faculties, whom I have only known in one degree of 
elevation. But I take some opportunity of attending him from the 
cellar to the garret, and try upon him all the various degrees of 
rarefaction and condensation, tension and laxity. If he is neither 
vivacious aloft, nor serious below, I then consider him as hopeless.... 


Another cause of the gaiety and sprightliness of the dwellers 
in garrets is probably the increase of that vertiginous motion, with 
which we are carried round by the diurnal revolution of the earth. 
The power of agitation upon the spirits is well known ; every man 
has felt his heart lightened in a rapid vehicle, or on a galloping horse ; 
and nothing is plainer, than that he who towers to the fifth storey, 
is whirled through more space by every circum-rotation, than another 
that grovels upon the ground-floor. 

The nations between the tropics are known to be fiery, incon- 
stant, inventive, and fanciful ; because, living at the utmost length 
of the earth’s diameter, they are carried about with more swiftness 
than those whom nature has placed nearer to the poles ; and there- 
fore, as it becomes a wise man to struggle with the inconveniences 
of his country, we must abate our languor by taking a few turns 
round the centre in a garret. 


If you imagine that I ascribe to air and motion effects which they 
cannot produce. I desire you to consult your own memory.... That 
a garret will make every man a wit, | am, very far from supposing ; 
I know there are some who would continue blockheads even on the 
summit of the Andes, or on the peak of Teneriffe. But let not any 
man be considered as unimproveable till this potent remedy has been 
tried. (How humorous !) 
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21. THE PRIDE AND VANITY OF AN EPICUREAN ! 


} It will sometimes happen that the insolence of wealth breaks 
into contemptuousness, or the turbulence of wine requires a vent ; 
and Gulosulus seldom fails of being singled out on such emergencies, 
as one on whom any experiment of ribaldry may be safely tried. 
Sometimes his lordship finds himself inclined to exhibit a specimen 
of raillery for the diversion of his guests, and Gulosulus always sup- 
plies him with a subject of merriment. But he has learned to con- 
sider rudeness and indignities as familiarities that entitle him to 
greater freedom. He comforts himself, that those who treat and 
insult him will pay for their laughter, and that he keeps his money 
while they enjoy their jest. 


The chief policy of Gulosulus, however, consists in selecting some 
dish from every course, and recommending it to the company, with 
an air so decisive that no one ventures to contradict him. By this 
practice, he acquires, at a feast, a kind of dictatorial authority ; his 
taste becomes the standard of pickles and seasoning, and he is 
therefore venerated by the professors of epicurism as the only man 
who understands the niceties of cookery. 

Whenever a new sauce is imported, or any innovation in the 
culinary system, he procures the earliest intelligence, and the most 
authentic receipt ; and, by communicating his knowledge, under proper 
injunctions of secrecy, he gains the right of tasting his own dish when- 
-ever it 1s prepared, so that he may tell whether his directions have 
been fully understood. 


By this method of life, Gulosulus has so impressed, on his imagi- 
nation, the dignity of feasting, that he has no other tonic of talk, or 
subject of meditation. His calendar is bill of fare ; he measures fhe 
year by successive dainties. The only common places of his memory 
are his meals ; and if you ask him at what time an event happened, 
he considers whether he heard it after a dinner of turbot or venison. 


He knows, indeed, that those who value themselves upon sense, 
learning, or piety. speak of him with contempt. But he considers 
them as wretches, envious or ignorant, who do not know his happiness. 
He declares to his friends, that he is fully satisfied with his own con- 
duct, since he has fed every day on twenty dishes.... 
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22. THE WAY TO CLEAR THINKING. 


“Sir, you know, courage isreckoned the greatest of all virtues, 
because, unless a man has that virtue, he has no security for 
preserving any other.”’ (H1LL’s Boswell, Vol. I. 339.) 


That wonder is the effect of ignorance, has been often observed. 
The awful stillness of attention (of our mind), at the first view of an 
unexpected effect. ceases when we have leisure to disentangle compli- 
cations and investigate causes. Wonder is a pause of reason, a sudden 
cessation of the mental progress. It is at an end when the under- 
standing recovers force enough to divide the object into its parts, or 
mark the intermediate gradations from the first agent to the last 
consequence. 

It may be remarked, with equal truth, that ignorance is often the 
effect of wonder. Jt is common for those who have never accustomed 
themselves to the labour of inquiry, to sleep in the gloomy quiescence 
of astonishment, without any effort to animate inquiry, or dispel obscu- 
rity. What they cannot immediately conceive, they consider as 
too high to be reached, or too extensive to be comprehended. They 
therefore content themselves with the gaze of folly. 


Among the productions of mechanic art, many are of a form so 
different from that of their first materials, and many consist of parts 
so numerous and so nicely adapted to each other, that it is not possi- — 
ble to view them without amazement. But when we enter the shops 
of artificers, observe the various tools by which every operation is 
facilitated, and trace the progress of a manufacture through the differ- 
ent hands, we soon discover that every single man has an easy task. 

The same is the state of intellectual and manual performances. 
Long calculations or complex diagrams affright the timorous and un- 
experienced from a second view. But if we have skill sufficient to 
analyze them inte simple principles, it will be discovered that our 
fear was groundless. 


‘Divide and conquer’ is a principle equally just in science as in 
policy. Complication is a species of confederacy which bids defiance 
to the most active and vigorous intellect. But every member of it is 
separately weak, and it may therefore be quickly subdued, if it can 
once be broken. 

The chief art of learning, as Locke has observed, is to attempt 
but little at a time. The widest excursions of the mind are made by 
short flights frequently repeated : the most lofty fabrics of science 
are formed by the continued accumulation of single propositions. 
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The difficulty, (where the attention is not laid asleep by laziness, 
or dissipated by pleasures), can arise only from confused and general 
views, such as negligence snatches in haste. To expect that the 
intricacies of science will be pierced by a careless glance is to expect 
a particular privilege, a power denied to the rest of mankind. But 
to suppose that the maze is inscrutable to diligence, or the delights in- 
accessible to perseverance, is to submit tamely to the tyranny of fancy, 
or to enchain the mind in voluntary shackles. 


It is the proper ambition of the heroes in literature to enlarge 
the boundaries of knowledge by discovering and conquering new 
regions of the intellectual world. But when nothing more is required 
than to pursue a path already beaten, and to trample obstacles which 
others have demolished, why should any man so much distrust his 
own intellect as to imagine himself unequal to the attempt ? 


Books (says Bacon) can never teach the use of books. The 
student must learn by commerce with mankind to reduce his specu- 
lations to practice and accommodate his knowledge to the purpose of life. 


It istoo common for those who have been bred to scholastic pro- 
fessions to disregard every qualification other than academic, and 
to imagine that they shall find mankind ready to pay homage to their 
knowledge and to crowd about them for instruction. They there- 
fore step out {rom their cells into the open world with all the confidence 
of authority and dignity of importance ; they look round about 
them, at once with ignorance and scorn, on a race of beings to whom 
they are equally unknown and equally contemptible.... They must 
be willing to learn what is not to be found in any system of philosophy : 
that pleasure is not given, nor affection conciliated, but by softer ac- 
complishments and qualities more easily communicable to those about 
us. 

No degree of knowledge, attainable by man, is able to set him 
above the want of hourly assistance, or to extinguish the desire of fond 
endearments, and tender officiousness ; and, therefore, no one should 
think it unnecessary to learn those arts by which friendship may be 
gained or retained. Kindness is preserved by a constant reciproca- 
tion of benefits or interchange of pleasures. But we must also note 
that such benefits only can be bestowed as others are fit to receive, 
and such pleasures only imparted as others are qualified to enjoy. 
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23. THE CRITERIONS OF PLAGIARISM. 


Among the innumerable practices of Envy, one of the most common 
is the charge of plagiarism. When the excellence of a new compo~ 
sition can no longer be contested, and malice is compelled to give 
way to the unanimity of applause, there is yet this one expedient to. 
he tried, by which the author may be degraded, though his work be 
reverenced. This accusation is dangerous, because, even when it 
is false, it may be sometimes urged with probability. 


Bruyere declares that we are come into the world too late to 
produce anything new (in morals) ; that nature and life are pre-occu- 
pied ; and that description and sentiment have been long exhausted. 
(1) It is indeed certain, that whoever attempts any common topic, 
will find unexpected coincidences of his thoughts with those of other 
writers. (2) There is likewise a common stock of images, a settled 
mode of arrangement, and a beaten track of transition. which all 
authors suppose themselves at liberty to use. So that in books which 
best deserve the name of originals, there is little new beyond the dis- 
position of materials already provided ; the same ideas and combi- 
nations of ideas have been long in the possession of other hands. (3) 
Yet the author, who imitates his predecessors only by furnishing 
himself with thoughts and elegancies out of the same general magazine 
of literature, can, with as little propriety, be reproached as a plagiary, 
as the architect can be censured as a mean copy of Angelo or Wren, 
because he digs his marble from the same quarry, squares his stones 
by the same art, and unites them in columns of the same orders. 

Likewise, all definitions of the same thing must be nearly the same ; 
and descriptions, which are definitions of a more lax and fanciful 
kind, must always have in some degree that resemblance to each other 
which they all have to their object. Different poets describing the 
spring or the sea would mention the zephyrs and the flowers, the bil- 
lows and the rocks. And, reflecting on human life, they would, with- 
out any communication of opinions, lament the deceitfulness of hope, 
the fugacity of pleasure, the fragility of beauty, and the frequency of 
calamity. And for palliatives of these incurable miseries, they would 
concur in recommending kindness, temperance, caution, and fortitude. 

(A) When therefore there are found in Virgil and Horace two 
similar passages : 

VIRGIL,—- 

“To tame the proud, the fetter’d slave to free: 
These are imperial arts, and worthy thee.” 


(Trans. by DRYDEN.) 
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. Horace,— 
“Let Caesar spread his conan far, 
Less pleas’d to triumph. than to spare, ’—- 


One has not copied from the other, since neither Virgil nor Horace 


can be supposed ignorant of the common duties of humanity, and 
the virtue of moderation in success. 


(B) Cicero and Ovid have, on very different occasions, remarked 
how little of the honour of a victory belongs to the general, when his 
soldiers and his fortune have made their deductions. 


(C) Tully observes of Achilles, that had not Homer written, his 
valour had been without praise :— 


“Unless the Iliad had been published, his name had been pe 
in the tomb that covered his body.” | 
Horace tells us with more energy that there were brave men be- 
fore, but they were lost in oblivion for want of a poet. 
(D) Another example is where the poet, Prior, says :— 


“Your music’s power, your music must disclose, 
For, what light is, ’tis only light that shows. ”’ 
A thought which he borrowed or redressed, surely without think- 
ing himself disgraced, from a like epigram of Plato. 


As not every instance of similitude can be considered as a proof 
of imitation, so not every imitation ought to be stigmatized as 
plagiarism. The adoption of a noble sentiment, or the insertion of a 
borrowed ornament, may sometimes display so much judgment as 
will almost compensate for invention. 


ee oe 
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94. UNJUST CHARGES OF PLAGIARISM. (From the Adventurer.) 


It is often charged upon writers, that, with all their pretensions to 
genius and discoveries, they do little more than copy one another ; 
and that compositions, intruded upon the world with the pomp of 
novelty, contain only tedious repetitions of common sentiments ; or, 
at best, exhibit a transposition of known images, and give a new 
appearance to truth only by some slight difference of dress and deco- 
ration. 

The allegation of resemblance, between authors, is indisputably 
true ; but the charge of plagiarism, which is raised upon it, is not to 
be allowed with equal readiness. A coincidence of sentiment may 
easily happen without any communication, since there are many 
occasions in which all reasonable men will nearly think alike. (1) 
Writers of all ages have had the same sentiments, because they have 
in all ages had the same objects of speculation ; the same interests 
and passions, the same virtues and vices of mankind, have been diversi- 
fied in different times, only by unessential and casual varieties. (2) 
We do not wonder, that historians relating the same facts, agree in 
their narration ; or that authors, delivering the elements of science, 
advance the same theorems, and lay down the same definitions. 


Yet, it is not wholly without use to mankind, that books are 
multiplied, and different authors lay out their labours on the same 
subject. Some willbe clear where others are obscure ; some will 
please by their style, and others by their method ; some by their 
embellishments, and others by their simplicity ; some by closeness, 
and others by diffusion. 


The same indulgence is to be shown to the writers of morality. 
(1) Right and wrong (in their essentials) are immutable ; and those, 
therefore, who teach us to distinguish them, if they all teach us right, 
must agree with one another. (2) The relations of social life, and the | 
duties resulting from them, must be the same at all times and in all 
nations ; some petty differences may he, indeed, produced by forms 
of government or arbitrary customs ; but the general doctrine can 
receive no alteration. (8) Yet, the discussion of morality will ever 
be open to all future writers ; for, men will always be tempted to 
deviate from their duty, and will, therefore. always want a monitor 
to recall them ; and anew book often seizes the attention of the pub- 
lic, without any other claim than that it is new. (4) There is 
likewise in composition, as in other things, a perpetual vicissitude of 
fashion ; and Truth is recommended at one time to regard, by appear- 
ances which at another would expose it to neglect. The author, 
therefore, who has judgment to discern the taste of his contemporaries, 
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and skill to gratify it, will have always an opportunity to deserve 
well of mankind, by conveying instruction to them in a grateful vehicle 


There are likewise many modes of composition, by which a moral- 
ist may deserve the name of an original writer: he may familiarize 
his system by dialogues after the manner of the ancients, or subtilize 
it inte a series of syllogistic arguments, He may enforce his doc- 
trme by seriousness and solemnity, or enliven it by sprightliness 
and gaiety ; he may deliver his sentiments in naked precepts, or illus- 
trate them by historical example ; he may detain the studious by 
the artful concatenation of a continued discourse, or relieve the busy 
by short strictures, and unconnected essays. 

To excel in any of these forms of writing will require a parti- 
cular cultivation of the genius: whoever can attain to excellence, 
will be certain to engage a set of readers, whom no other method 
would have equally allured ; and he that communicates truth with 
Success, must be numbered among the first benefactors to mankind. 


The same observation may be extended likewise to the passions : 
their-influence is uniform, and their effects nearly the same in every 
human breast : a man loves and hates, desires and avoids, exactly 
like his neighbour ; resentment and ambition, avarice and indolence, 
discover themselves by the same symptoms in minds distant a thousand 
years from one another. 


Nothing, therefore, can be more unjust, than to charge ansauthor 
with plagiarism, merely because he assigns to every cause its natural 
effect ; and makes his personages act, as others in like circumstances 
have always done. There are conceptions (of such passions or senti- 
ments) in which all men well agree, though each derives them from 
observation. (1) Whoever has been in love, will represent a lover 
impatient of every idea that interrupts his mediations on his mis- 
tress, retiring to shades and solitude, that he may muse without 
disturbance on the approaching happiness, or associating himself 
with some friend that flatters his passion, and talking away the hours 
of absence upon his darling subject. (2) Whoever has been so un- 
happy as to have left the miscries of long-continued hatred, will. with- 
out any assistance from ancient volumes, be able to relate how the 
passions are kept in perpetual agitation, by the recollection of injury 
and meditations of revenge : how the blood boils at the name of the 
enemy, and life is worn away in contrivances of mischief. 


Every passion is alike simple and limited, if it be considered only 
with regard to the breast which it inhabits. The anatomy of the 
mind, as that of the body, must perpetually exhibit the same appear- 
ances, All new movements affect only the minuter parts, 
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lt will now be natural to inquire, by what arts are the writers of 
the present and future ages to attract the notice and favour of man- 
kind. They are to observe the alterations which time is always mak- 
ing in the modes of life, that they may gratify every generation with 
a picture of themselves. (@) Thus love is uniform, but courtship 
is perpetually varying ; the different arts of gallantry, which beauty 
has inspired, would of themselves be sufficient to fill a volume ; some- 
times balls and serenades, sometimes tournaments and adventures, 
have been employed to melt the. hearts of jadies, who in another 
century have been sensible of scarce any other merit than that of 
riches, and listened only to jointures and pin-money. (b) Thus, 
‘the ambitious man has at all times been eager of wealth and power ; 
but these hopes have been gratified im some countries by supplicating 
the people, and in others by flattering the price. (c) Honour 
sn some states has been only the reward of military achievements, 
in others it has been gained by noisy turbulence and popular clamour. 
(d) Avarice has worn a different form, as she actuated the usurer 
‘of Rome, and the stock-jobber of England. (e) Likewise, idleness 
itself, how little soever inclined to the trouble of invention, has been 
forced {rom time to time to change its amusements, and contrive 
‘different methods of wearing out the day. 

Here then is the fund from which those, who study mankind, 
may fill their compositions with an inexhaustible variety of images 
and ilfusions ; and he must be confessed to look with little attention 
upon scenes thus perpetually changing, who. eannot catch some of 
the figures before they are mude vulgar by reiterated descriptions. 


 - Tt has been discovered by Sir Isaac Newton, (1) that the distinct 
and primogenial colours are only seven. But every eye can witness 
that. (2) from various mixtures, in various proportions, infinite diversi- 
fications of tints may be produced. (3) In like manner are the passions 
of the mind, which put the world in motion, and produce all the bustle, 
and eagerness of the busy crowds that swarm upon the earth, Yet 
the passions, from whence arise all the pleasures and pains that we 
‘see and hear of, if we analyse the mind oi man, are very few ; but 
those few, agitated and combined, as external causes shall happen to 
operate, and modified by prevailing opinions and accidental caprices, 
make such frequent alterations on the surface of life.. ‘Thus, curiosity 
may always find employment ; and the busy part of mankind will 
always furnish the contemplative with the materials of speculation 
to the end of time. Thus, the mutability of mankind will always 
furnish writers with new images. which may be embellished with new 
decorations. 
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25. COMPOSITION : CRITICISM : LABOUR NECESSARY 
TO EXCELLENCE. 


“Convince the world that you’re devout and true, 
Be just in all you say, and all you do ; 
Whatever be your birth, you’re sure to be 
A peer of the first magnitude to me.” 
(Juv. translated by STEPNEY.) 


Natural historians assert that whatever is formed for long dura- 
tion arrives slowly to its maturity. Thus, (1) the firmest. timber is of 
tardy growth ; and (2) animals generally exceed each other in long- 
evity, in proportion to the time between their conception and their 
birth. (8) The same observation may be extended to the offspring 
of the mind. Hasty compositions seldom endure the change of seasons. 


Men’ have sometimes appeared (1) of such transcendent abilities 
that their slightest and most cursory performances excel all that 
Jabour and study can enable meaner intellects to compose.... (2) 
But it is no less dangerous for any man to place himself in this rank of 
understanding, and to fancy that he is born to be illustrious without 
labour. than to omit the cares of husbandry, and expect from his 
ground the blossoms of Arabia. (3) Then, there are some who, with 
a fair modicum of intellect, congratulate themselves wpon their intel- 
lectual dignity and usurp the privileges of genius. Accident having 
put them in high station, they consider themselves superior persons 
and entitled to veneration on easy terms.... They are fed by the 
partiality they feel in their own favour. The narrowness of their 
views aflords them no glimpse of perfection, of that sublime idea 
which human industry has, from the first ages, been vainly toiling to 
approach. They see only a little ; for, they believe that there is nothing 
beyond their sphere of vision. (4) They are like the Patuecos of Spain 
who inhabited a small valley, and who conceived the surrounding 
mountains to be the boundaries of the world. (5) In proportion as 
perfection is more distinctly conceived, the pleasure of contemplating 
our own selfish performances will be lessened. They must know how 
much is still wanting to their perfection. though the public may ac- 
claim it in high terms. 

We fall below the ancients in the art of composition. .. .(1) Among 
the writers of antiquity I remember none except Statius who: ventures 
to mention the speedy production of his writings. But amidst ail 
his pride and indigence, (the two great hasteners of modern poems) 
he employed twelve years upon the ae and thinks his claim to 
renown proportionate to his labour.... (2) Ovid, indeed, apologizes 
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in his banishment for the imperfection of his letters, but men- 
tions his want of leisure to polish them, as an addition to his calamities. 
He was so far from imagining revisals and corrections unnecessary, 
that at his departure from Rome he threw his Metamorphoses into 
the fire, lest he should be disgraced by a book which he could not 
hope to finish.... (3) What they had written, they did not ven- 
ture in their first fondness to thrust into the world, but deferred the 
publication, if not nine years according to the direction of Horace, 
yet till their fancy was cooled, after the raptures of invention and 
the glare of novelty had ceased to dazzle the Judgment. 


But the animadversions of critics may easily provoke the sedatest 
writer to some quickness of resentment and asperity of reply. A 
man who by long consideration has familiarized a subject to his own 
mind....will often start at the sinistrous interpretations or absurd 
remarks of haste and ignorance. He will wonder by what infatuation 
they have been led away from the obvious sense and upon what pecu- 
liar principles of judgment they decide against him. 


The eye of the intellect, like that of the body, is not equally per- 
fect in all of us, nor equally adapted in any to all objects. The end 
of criticism is to supply its defects.... (1) Some seem always to 
read with the microscope of criticism, and employ their whole attention 
upon minute elegances or faults scarcely visible to common obser- 
vation. The dissonance of a syllable, the recurrence of the same 
sound, the repetition of a particle, the smallest deviation from pro- 
priety, the slightest defect in construction or arrangement, swell 
before their eyes into enormities. They comprehend but a narrow 
compass, and know nothing of wholeness or justness of the design.... 
(2) Others are furnished by criticism with a telescope. They see with 
great clearness whatever is too remote to be discovered by the rest 
of mankind. But they are totally blind to all that lies immediately 
before them. They discover in every passage some secret meaning, 
some remote allusion, some artful allegory, or some occult imitation, 
which no other reader ever suspected.... They pry into worlds of 
conjecture, and amuse themselves with phantoms in the clouds. 


In criticism, as in every other art, we fail sometimes by our 
weakness, but more frequently by our fault. We are sometimes 
bewildered by ignorance, and sometimes by prejudice. But we seldom 
deviate far from the right except when we deliver ourselves up to 
the direction of vanity. 
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26. DIFFERENT ENJOYMENTS AT DIFFERENT TIMES. 


“To yield to remedies is half the cure.” 


Pythagoras is reported to have required from those whom he 
instructed in philosophy, a probationary silence of five years. Whether 
this prohibition of speech extended to all the parts of this time, or 
was to be observed only in the school or in the presence of their master, 
as is more probable, it was sufficient to discover the pupil’s disposi- 
tion; to try whether he was willing to pay the price of learning ; or 
whether he was one of those whose ardour was rather violent than 
lasting, and who expected to grow wise on other terms than those of 
patience and obedience. 

Many of the blessings universally desired, are very frequently 
missed or wanted, because most men, when they should labour, 
content themselves to complain. 


Nature has fixed the limits of human enjoyment by immovable 
boundaries. She has set different gratifications at such a distance 
fronr each other that no art or power can bring them together. This 
great law is the business of every rational being to understand. So 
that life may not pass away in an attempt to make contradictions 
consistent, to combine opposite qualities, and to unite things which 
the nature of their being must always keep asunder. 

It is, therefore, necessary to compare the different objects, and 
to withdraw our eyes and our thoughts at once from that which reason 
directs us to reject. This is more necessary, if that which we are 
forsaking has the power of delighting the senses, or firing the fancy. 
He that once turns aside to the allurements of unlawful pleasure can 
have no security that he shall ever regain the paths of virtue. 


It may be observed, in general, that the future is purchased by 
the present. It is not possible to secure distant or permanent happi- 
ness but by the forbearance of some immediate gratification..... 
The heat of youth may spread happiness into wild luxuriance ; but 
the radical vigour, requisite to make it perennial, is exhausted, and 
all that can be hoped afterwards is languor and sterility. 


The reigning error of mankind is, that we are not content with 
the conditions on which the goods of life are granted. No man is 
insensible of the value of knowledge, the advantages of health, or 
the convenience of plenty, but every day shows us those on whom 
the conviction is without effect. (a) Knowledge is praised and de- 
sired by multitudes ; hut her charms could never rouse them from 
the couch of sloth. The faintest invitation of pleasure draws them 
away from their studies ; to them any other method of wearing out 
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the day is more eligible than the use of books. (b) Every man that 
has felt pain, knows how little all other comforts can gladden him 
to whom health is denied. Yet, who is there that does not sometimes 
hazard it for the enjoyment of an hour? All assemblies of jollity, 
all places of public entertainment, exhibit examples of strength, 
wasting in riot,....and groaning in repentance of past intemperance . . 
There is no pleasure which men of every age and sect have more 
generally agreed to mention with contempt, than the gratification of 
the palate ; an entertainment so far removed from intellectual happi- 
ness, that scarcely the most shameless of the sensual herd have dared 
to defend it. Yet, even to this, the lowest of our delights, is health, 
with all its activity and sprightliness, daily sacrificed ; and, for this, 
are half the miseries endured which urge impatience to call on death. 
(c) As to Plenty: The whole world is put in motion by the wish for 
riches and the dread of poverty. Who then would not imagine that 
such conduct as will inevitably destroy what all are thus labouring 
to acquire, must generally be avoided ¢ That he who spends more 
than he receives, must in time become indigent, cannot be doubted. 
But, how evident soever this consequence may appear, the spend- 
thrift moves in the whirl of pleasure with too much rapidity to keep 
it before his eyes. In the intoxication of gaiety, he grows every day 
poorer, without any such sense of approaching ruin as is sufficient 
to wake him into caution. 


Many complaints are made of the misery of life. And, indeed, 
it must be confessed that we are subject to calamities by which the 
good and bad, the diligent and slothful, the vigilant and heedless 
are equally afflicted. But, surely, though some indulgence may be 
allowed to groans extorted by inevitable misery, no man has a right 
to repine at evils which, against warning, against experience, he de- 
liberately and leisurely brings upon his own head.... 

Great numbers who quarrel with their condition, have wanted 
not the power but the will to obtain a better state. They have never 
contemplated the difference between good and evil sufficiently, to 
quicken aversion, or invigorate desire. But they have indulged a 


drowsy thoughtfulness or giddy levity. only to lament at last that 
they find themselves deceived. 
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27. REVENGE, FORBIDDEN BY REASON : FORGIVENESS. 


‘But O! Revenge is sweet,’ — 
Thus think the crowd ; who, eager to engage, 
Take quickly fire, and kindle into rage. 


Not so mild Thales, nor Chrysippus thought, 

Nor that good man who drank the pois’nous draught. 
Exalted Socrates ! divinely brave! 

Injur’d he fell, and dying he forgave, 

Too noble for revenge, which still we find 

The weakest frailty of a feeble mind.’’ 


, (Juv. translated by DRYDEN.) 


No vicious dispositions of the mind more obstinately resist both 
the counsels of philosophy and the injunctions of religion, than those 
which are complicated, or sanctified with an opinion of their dignity... 
Jesus commands his followers to forgive injuries, and prohibits, under 
the-pain of eternal misery, the gratification of the desire which every 
man feels to return pain upon him that inflicts it. Many who could 
have conquered their anger, are unable to combat pride, and pursue 
offences to extremity of vengeance, lest they should be insulted by 
the triumph of an enemy. 

But, then, what would so soon destroy all the order of society, 
and deform life with violence and rav age. aS a permission to every 
one to judge his own cause, and to apportion his own recompense for 
imavined injuries @ 

It is difficult for a man of the strictest justice not to favour him- 
self too much, in the calmest moments of solitary meditation. . 

He that, when his reason operates in its full force, can thus, by the 
mere prevalence of self-love, prefer hiniself to his fellow-beings, is 
very unlikely to judge equitably when his passions are agitated a a 
sense of wrong, and lus attention wholly engrossed by pain, interest 

or danger. Whoever arrogates to himself the right of yenaeance, 
shows how little he is qualified to decide his own claims, since he cer- 
tainly demands what he would think unfit to be granted to another. 

Nothing is therefore more apparent than that, however injured 
or however provoked, some must at last be contented to. forgive. 
For, it can never be hoped that he who first commits an injury will 
eonteritedly acquiesce in the penalty required : the same haughtiness 
of contempt, or vehemence of desire, that prompts the act of injustice, 
will more strongly incite its justification. Thus, there will remain 
an overplus of vengeance which, even he who condemns his first 
action, will think himself entitled to retaliate. What then can ensure 
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but a continual exacerbation of hatred, an unextinguishable feud, 


an incessant reciprocation of mischief, a mutual vigilance to entrap, 
and eagerness to destroy ? 


Well, then, the imaginary right of vengeance must be at last 
remitted ; because it is impossible to live in perpetual hostility, and 
equally impossible that of two enemies, either should first think him.- 
self obliged by justice to submission, it is surely eligible to forgive 
early. Every passion is more easily subdued before it has been long 
accustomed to possession of the heart ; every idea is obliterated with 
less difficulty, as it has been more slightly impressed, and less fre- 
quently renewed. But he who has often brooded over his wrongs, 
pleased himself with schemes of malignity, and glutted his pride 
with the fancied supplications of humbled enmity, will not easily open 
his bosom to amity and reconciliation, or indulge the gentle sentiments 
of benevolence and peace. 


It is easiest to forgive while there is yet little to be forgiven. 
A single injury may be soon dismissed from the memory. Buta long 
succession of ill offices, by degrees, associates itself with every idea ; 
a long contest involves so many circunistances, that every place and 
action will recall it to the mind ; and fresh remembrance of vexation 
must still enkindle rage, and irritate revenge. 

A wise man will therefore make haste to forgive, because he knows 
the true value of time, and will not suffer it to pass away in unneces- 
sary pain. He that willingly suffers the corrosions of inveterate 
hatred, and gives up his days and nights to the gloom of malice and 
perturbations of stratagem, cannot surely be said to consult his ease. 
Resentment is an union of sorrow with malignity.... The man who 
retires to meditate mischief, and to exasperate his own rage, may 
justly be numbered among the most miserable of human beings. 


Whoever considers the weakness both of himself and others, will 
not long want persuasives to forgiveness. (1) We know not to what 
degree of malignity any injury is to be imputed ; or, (2) how much tts 
guilt, if we were to inspect the mind of him that committed it, would 
be extenuated by mistake, precipitance, or negligence.... We are on 
every Side in danger of error and of guilt. And these, we are certain 
to avoid, only by speedy forgiveness. 


But, from this pacific and harmless temper, thus propitious to 
others and ourselves, propitious alike to domestic tranquillity and to 
social happiness, no man is withheld but by pride, by the fear of being 
insulted by his adversary, or despised by the world. It may be laid 
down as an unfailing and universal axiom, that ‘‘all pride is abject 
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and mean’’. It is always an ignorant, lazy or cowardly acquiescence 
in a false appearance of excellence, and proceeds not from conscious- 
ness of our attainments, but insensibility of our wants... Therefore, 
the great maxim to guide us, is :—‘‘Be ruled by Self-approval, not by 
the opinion of others.’’ 

For, nothing can be great which is not right ; and nothing which 
treason condemns can be suitable to the dignity of the human mind. 
To be driven by external motives from the path which our own heart 
approves ; to give way to any thing but conviction; to suffer the 
opinion of others to rule our choice, or overpower our resolves :—is to 
submit tamely to the lowest and most ignominious slavery, and to 
resign the right of directing our own lives. 


That pride which many, who presume to boast of generous senti- 
ments, allow to regulate their measures, has nothing nobler in view 
than the approbation of men ; of beings, whose superiority we are 
under no obligation to acknowledge ; of beings, who ignorantly judge 
of what they do not understand. or partially determine what they 
nevér have examined. Their sentence is therefore of no weight till 
it has received the ratification of our own conscience. 

He that can descend to bribe suffrages like these, has little reason 
_ to congratulate himself upon the greatness of his mind. Whenever 
he awakes to seriousness and reflection, he must become despicable in 
his own eyes, and shrink with shame from the remembrance of his 
cowardice and folly. Of him that hopes to be forgiven, it is indispen- 
sably required that he forgive. It is therefore superfluous to urge 
any other motive.... The utmost excellence at which humanity 
can arrive, is a constant and determined pursuit of virtue, without 
regard to present dangers or advantages ;-a continual reference 
of every action to the larger so¢ial good ; an habitual appeal to ever- 
lasting justice. 
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98. HOPES AND OPINIONS CHANGE, ACCORDING TO AGE 
AND STATION. 


(The Hopes of Youth and Old Age,— all Fallacious.) 


Baxter, in the narrative of his own lite, has enumerated several 
opinions, which he thought evident and incontestable at his first en- 
trance into the world. But time and experience disposed him to 
change them in mature life. 

Every man, however careless and inattentive, has new convictions 
forced upon him. The lectures of time obtrude themselves upon the 
most unwilling or dissipated auditor. And, by comparing our past 
with our present thoughts, we perceive that we have changed our 
minds, though perhaps we cannot discover when the alteration hap- 
pened, or by what causes it was produced. 


This revolution of sentiments occasions a perpetual contest be- 
tween the old and young. They, who imagine themselves entitled to 
veneration by the prerogative of longer life, are inclined to treat the 
notions of those (progressive souls) whose conduct they superintend 
with superciliousness and contempt, for want of considering (1) that 
the future and the past have different appearances ; (2) that the dis- 
proportion will always be great between expectation and enjoyment, 
between new possessions and satiety. 


We naturally indulge those ideas that please us. Hope will pre- 
dominate in every mind, till it has been suppressed by frequent dis- 
appointments. The youth has not yet discovered how many evils 
aré continually hovering about us. When he is set free from the 
shackles of discipline he looks abroad into the world with rapture ; 
he sees an Elysian region open before him, so variegated with beauty 
and so stored with pleasure. 

He who has seen only the superficials of life believes every thing 
to be what it appears, and rarely suspects that external splendour 
conceals any latent sorrow or vexation. He never imagines that 
there may be greatness without satiety, affluence without content, 
jollity without friendship, and solitude without peace. He fancies 
himself permitted to cull the blessings of every condition, and to leave 
“ts inconveniences to the idle and the ignorant. He is inclined to 
believe no man miserable but by his own fault. He therefore seldom 
looks with much pity upon tailings or miscarriages, because he thinks 
them willingly admitted, or negligently incurred. 

It is impossible to hear, without pity and contempt, a youth of 
generous sentiments and warm imagination, declaring in the moment 
of openness and ¢entidence, lis designs and expectations,... He is 
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for a time, to give himself wholly to frolic and diversion... He then 
elevates his views to nobler enjoyments, and finds all the scattered 
excellencies of the female world united in a woman who prefers his 
addresses to wealth and titles ; he is afterwards to engage in business, 
to dissipate difficulty, and overpower opposition ; to climb, by the 
mere force of merit, to fame and greatness... At last he will retire 
in peace and honour ; contract. his view to domestic pleasure ; form the 
manners of children like himself ; observe how every year expands 
the beauty of his daughters, and how his sons catch ardour from 
their father’s history ; he will give laws to the neighbourhood ; dictate 
axioms to posterity ; and leave the world an example of wisdom and 
happiness. 


With hopes like these, he sallies jocund into life ; to little pur- 
pose is he told, that the condition of humanity admits no pure and 
unmingled happiness ; ; that the exuberant gaiety of youth ends in 
poverty or disease ; that, whatever admiration and fondness may 
promise him, he must marry a wife like the wives of others, with 
some virtues and some faults, and be as often disgusted by her vices, 

as delighted by her elegance ; that, of his children, some may be de- 
formed, and others vicious ; some may disgrace him by their follies, 
sonie offend him by their insolence, and some exhaust him by their 
profusion. He hears all this with obstinate incredulity, and wonders 
by what malignity old age is influenced, that it cannot forbear to 
fill his cars with predictions of misery. 

Among other pleasing errors of young minds, is the opinion of 
their own importance.... But as time brings him forward into the 
world, he soon discovers ‘that he only shares fame or reproach with 
innumerable partners ; that he is left wummarked in the obscurity of 
the crowd... He then easily sets himself free from the anxieties of. 
reputation. 


In youth, it is common to measure right and wrong by the opinion 
of the world ; and in age, it is common to act without any measure 
but interest, ‘anid to lose shame without substituting virtue. Such 
is the condition of life that something is always wanting to happiness. 
In youth, we have warm hopes which are soon blasted by rashness 
and neghgence.... In age, we have knowledge and prudence, but 
have no spirit to exert them ; we are able to plan schemes but have 
no time left to execute them. 
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29. OLD AGE AND RETIREMENT. 


Such is the emptiness of human enjoyment, that we are always 
impatient of the present. Attainment is followed by neglect, and 
possession by disgust; and the malicious remark of the Greek 
epigrammatist on marriage may be applied to every other course of 
life, that its days of happiness are the first and the last. 


Few moments are more pleasing than those in which the mind 
is concerting measures for a new undertaking. From the first hint 
that wakens the fancy till the hour of actual execution, all is improve- 
ment.and progress, triumph and felicity. Every hour brings addi- 
tions to the orginal scheme, and suggests some new expedient to 
secure success. While preparations are made, and materials accu- 
mulated, day glides after day through Elysian prospects, and the heart 
dances to the song of hope. Such is the pleasure of projecting, that 
many content themselves with a succession of visionary schemes, 
and wear out their allotted time in the calm amusement of contriv- 
ing what they never attempt or hope to execute. Thus, man involves 
himself in his own thoughts, and never suffers experience to show him 
the vanity of speculation. , 


When once our labour has begun, the comfort that enables us to 
endure it is the prospect of itsend.... He that has cultivated the tree, 
watched the swelling bud and opening blossom, and pleased himself 
with computing how much every sun and shower add to its growth, 
scarcely stays till the fruits have obtained maturity, but defeats his 
own cares by eagerness to pluck them. When we have diligently 
laboured for any purpose, we are willing to believe that we have 
attained it, and, because we have already done much, too suddenly 
conelude that no more is to be done. 

Whatever motive first incited action, has’ still greater force to 
stimulate perseverance... He ought not to remit his vigour, when 
he has almost obtained his recompense. To faint or loiter, 
when only the last. efforts are required, is to steer the ship through 
tempests, and abandon it to the winds in sight of land ; it is to 
break the ground and scatter the seed, and at last to neglect the 
harvest. ... 7 


The masters of rhetoric direct that the most forcible argu- 
ments be produced in the latter part of an oration. This precept 
may be justly extended to the series of life. Nothing is ended with 
honour, which does not conclude better than it began... He that is 
himself weary will soon weary the public, | 
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SELECTIONS 
From. the “ Adventurer ”, and the “Idler”. 


NOTE :—The following essays are from ‘The Adventurer’, a 
new periodical, started by Dr. Hawkesworth, a friend and warm 
admirer of Dr. Johnson, towards the close of 1752. Johnson was, 
at that time, plunged in deep dejection and gloom ; in fact, he seemed 
to have reached the meridian of his melancholy, which his friend 
hoped to relieve by diverting Johnson’s mind by contributions to 
his paper. Johnson’s friendship with Hawkesworth was close and 
cordial. And Boswell believes that Johnson buried his wife in the 
churchyard of Bromley, Kent, because Hawkesworth lived in that 
little town. 


In 1758, Dr. Johnson began writing a series of articles or short 
essays in a Saturday newspaper, called the “ Universal Chronicle”, 
under the heading, The Idler’’. These essays at once became the 
chief attraction of the paper and were continued for two years. Bos- 
well-remarks that the Idler has less body but more spirit... Johnson 
describes the miseries of idleness, with the lively sensations of one 
who has felt them, with a private memorandum saying, ‘This year I 
_ hope to learn diligence’. Many of these excellent essays were written, 
we are told, as hastily as an ordinary letter. 


1. ALL-POWERFUL GOLD. 


Francis thus translates the Ode of Horace, on Gold :— 


“Stronger than thunder’s winged force, 
All-powerful gold can spread its course, 
Thro’ watchful guards its passage make, 
And loves thro’ solid walls to break. 
From gold, the overwhelming woes, 

That crush’d the Grecian augur, rose ; 
Philip with gold thro’ cities broke, 

And rival monarchs felt his” yoke ; 
Captains of ships, to gold are slaves, 

Tho’ fierce as their own winds and waves.’ 


] 


The close.of this passage was probably the delight of the Roman 
Court.... Horace, after having given gold the force of thunder, 
and told of its power to storm cities and to conquer kings, would not 
have referred to its influence over naval commanders, had it not 
been a fact then current in the mouths of men.  * . . 
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9. A LIAR, UNWORTHY OF BELIEF. 


(Learn to love Truth and Accuracy in Speech and Act.) 


‘“ The wretch that often has deceiv’d, x 
Though truth he speaks, is ne’er believed. 


When Aristotle was once asked, what a man could gain by uttering 
falsehoods, he replied, “Not to be credited when he shall tell the 
truth.’’ 


The character of a liar is at once so hateful and contemptible. 
Almost every vice that disgraces human nature, may be kept in 
countenance by applause-and association. The drunkard may easily 
unite with beings, devoted like himself to noisy merriments or silent 
insensibility ; even the robber and the cut-throat have their fol- 
lowers, who admire their address and intrepidity, their stratagems of 


rapine, and their fidelity to the gang. 


The liar, and only the liar, is invariably and universally despised, 
abandoned, and disowned : he has no domestic consolations, which 
he can oppose to the censure of mankind ; he can retire to no fraternity, 
where his crimes may stand in the place of virtue... ‘** The devils,”’ 
says Sir Thomas Brown, “ do not tell lies to one another; for, truth is 
necessary to all societies ; nor can the society of hell subsist with- 
out it’... And yet we find that, in defiance of censure and contempt 
heaped by society, truth is frequently violated... 

The casuists have very diligently distinguished lies into several 
classes, according to their various degrees of malignity. But they 
have, I think, generally omitted that which is most common,—- the 
lie of vanity. For, to vanity, may justly be imputed most of the 
falsehoods which every man perceives hourly playing upon his ear, 
and, perhaps, most of those that are propagated with success. To 
the lie of commerce, and the lie of malice, the motive is so apparent 
that they are seldom negligently or implicitly. received 5 suspicion is 
always watchful over the practices of interest.... But vanity pleases 
herself with such slight gratifications, and Jooks forward to pleasure 
so remotely consequential, that her practices raise no alarm, and her 
stratagems are not easily discovered... Fraud and malice are bounded 
in their influence ; some opportunity of time and place is necessary 
to their agency. But scarce any man is abstracted one moment from 
his vanity ; and he. to whom truth affords no gratifications, is generally 
inclined to seek them in falsehoods. 


It is remarked by Sir Kenelm Digby, “that every man has a desire 
to appear superior to others, though it were only in having seen what 
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they have not seen.” Yet even this vanity, trifling as it is, produces 
innumerable narratives, all equally false ; but more or less credible 
in proportion to the skill or confidence of the relater. How many 
do we not know to whom portents and prodigies are of daily occurrence; 
and for whom nature is hourly working wonders invisible to every 
other eye, only to supply them with stbjects of conversation ! 
Others there are that amuse themselves with the dissemination 
of falsehood, at greater hazard of detection and disgrace,-men 
marked out by some lucky planet for universal confidence and 
friendship... A liar of this kind, with a strong memory or brisk imagi- 
nation, is often the oracle of an obscure club; and, till time discovers 
his impostures, he dictates to his hearers with uncontrolled authority. . 
This kind of falsehood is generally successful for a time, because it is 
practised at first with timidity and caution. But the prosperity of 
the liar is of short duration; the reception of one story is alwaysan in- 
citement to the forgery of another less probable ; and he goes on to 
triumph over tacit credulity, till pride or reason rises up against him. 


Ht is apparent, that the inventors of all these fictions intend some 
exaltation of themselves; their narratives always imply some conse- 
quence in favour of their courage, their sagacity, or their activity ; 
their familiarity with the learned, or their reception among the great. 
They are always bribed by the present pleasure of seeing themselves 
superior to those that surround them, and receiving the homage of 
silent attention and envious admiration... But there is a race of liars 
who are content with the consciousness of falsehood, and whose pride 
is to deceive others without any gain or glory to themselves. 

I am, indeed, far from. desiring to increase in this kingdom the 
number of executions ; vet [ cannot but think, that they who destroy 
the confidence of society, and weaken the credit of intelligence.... 
might very properly be awakened to a sense of their crimes, by de- 
nunciations of a whippmeg-post or pillory : since many are so insensi- 
ble of right and wrong, that they have no standard of action but the 
law ; nor feel guilt, but as they dread punishment. 


Nove :—-Boswell says, ‘‘ Johnson inculcated upon ail his friends. 
the importance of perpetual vigilance against the slightest 
degrees of falsehood ; the efiect of which has been that all 
who were of this school are distinguished for a love of truth 
and accuracy, which they would not have possessed in the 
same degree, if they had not been acquainted with Johnson.” 


—(HILu’s Boswell, Vol. III, 229.) 
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3. READING, TALKING, AND WRITING. 


It is observed by Bacon, that ‘‘ Reading makes a full man, Con- 
versation a ready man, and Writing an exact man”. As Bacon attained 
to degrees of knowledge searcely ever attained by any other man, the 
directions which he gives for study have certainly a Just claim to our 
regard. For, who can teach an art with so great authority, as he 
that has practised it with undisputed success ¢ 

Note the necessity of reading, the fitness of consulting other 
understandings than your own, and of considering the sentiments and 
opinions of those who had much reputation for knowledge and acute- 
ness.... It will, 1 believe, be found invariably true, that learning was 
never decried by any learned man. And what credit can be given to 
those who venture to condemn that which they do not know.... 


Of those whom Providence (or Heredity) has qualified to make any 
additions to human knowledge, the number is extremely small. And 
what can be added to each single mind, even of this superior class, is 
very little. The greatest part of mankind must owe all their know- 
ledge, and all must owe for the larger part of it, to the information of 
others. (1) To understand the works of celebrated authors, to compre- 
hend their systems, and retain their reasonings, is a task more than 
equal to common intellects. (2) And he is by no means to be accounted 
useless or idle, who has stored his mind with acquired knowledge, 
and can detail it occasionally to others who have less leisure or 
weaker abilities.... (3) He that has once accumulated learning, 1s 
next to consider how he shall most widely diffuse it or most agreeably 
impart it. 


Perseus has justly observed, that knowledge is nothing to him who 
is not known by others to possess it ; for, the world cannot reward 
those qualities which are concealed from it. With respect to others 
it is nothing, because it affords no help to ignorance or error... And 
he that buries himself among his manuscripts is “ besprent ’’, as Pope 
expresses it, ‘‘ with learned dust ’’ ; and when he comes into the real 
world, he appears overloaded with his own notions, like a man armed 
with weapons which he cannot wield. 


Dr. Boerhaave complains that the writers who have treated of 
chemistry before him, are useless to the greater part of students ; 
because they presuppose their readers to have such degrees of skill 
as are not often to be found. Into the same error are all men apt 
to fall, who have familiarized any subject to themselves in solitude ; 
they discourse as if they thought every other man had been employed 
in the same inquiries; and expect that short hints and obscure 
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allusions will produce in others the same train of ideas which they 
excite in themselves. 

Nor is this only inconvenience which the man of study suffers 
from a recluse life... But when he comes into the world... he finds 
his darling position attacked, and himself in no condition to defend it; 
having thought always in one train, he is in the state of a man who 
having fenced with the same master, is perplexed and amazed by 
different postures of a new antagonist. Entangled in unexpected 
difficulties and harassed by sudden objections, he is unprovided with 
solutions or replies, and his thoughts are scattered and confounded. 


It is difficult to imagine, with what obstinacy, truths, which one 
mind perceives almost by intuition, will be rejected by another : 
and how many artifices must be practised, to procure admission for 
the most evident propositions into understandings frighted by their 
novelty, or hardened against them by accidental prejudice. It can 
scarcely be conceived how often stupidity will elude the force of argu- 
ment, by involving itself in its own gloom ; and mistaken ingenuity 
will weave artful fallacies, which reason can scarcely find means to 
disentangle. In these encounters, the learning of the recluse usually 
fails him..: He, therefore, that has collected his knowledge in solitude, 
must learn its application by mixing with mankind. 


A man, heated in talk, and eager of victory, takes advantage of 
the mistakes or ignorance of his adversary. He lays hold of con- 
cessions to which he knows he has no right... To fix the thoughts 
by writing. and subject them to frequent examinations and reviews, 
is the best method of enabling the mind to detect its own sophisms, 
and keep it on guard against the fallacies which it practises on others. 
In conversation we naturally diffuse our thoughts, and in writing 
we contract them... To read, write, and converse, in due proportions, 
is therefore the business of a man of letters. Some deficiency must 
be forgiven all, because all are men... It is, however, reasonable to 
have perfection in our eye, so that we may always advance towards it, 
though we know it never can be reached. 
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4, DIFFERENT TASTES ARE DIFFERENTLY GRATIFIED. 


[N.B.—It argues a defective early education to care for and be en- 
grossed with only one occupation or aspect of life, to the ex- 
‘clusion of other occupations and interests of life. | 


I have been for many years a trader in London. My beginning 
was narrow, and my stock small ; I was, therefore, a long time brow- 
beaten and despised by those who, having more money, thought they 
had more merit than myself... (1) At last, I had the satisfaction of 
finding my fortune increased beyond my expectation... Soon, I was 
courted and caressed upon the Exchange by the most eminent mer- 
chants ; I became the oracle of the common council. I was solicited 
to engage in all commercial undertakings ; was flattered with the hopes 
of becoming in a short time one of the directors of a wealthy company; 
and, to complete my mercantile honours, I enjoyed the expensive 
happiness of finding myself a sheriff. (2) Riches, you know, easily 
produce riches: new acquisitions were hourly brought within my 
reach and I continued for some years longer to heap thousands upon 
thousands. (3) At last, I resolved to complete the circle of a citizen’s 
prosperity by the purchase of an estate in the country, and to close my 
life in retirement. From the hour that this design entered my 
imagination, I found the fatigues of my employment every day more 
oppressive. I persuaded myself that I was no longer equal to per- 
petual attention, and that my health would soon be destroyed by the 
torment and distraction of extensive business. 

But, notwithstanding these declarations, I could not at once re- 
concile myself to the thoughts of ceasing to get money ; and though 
I was every day inquiring for a purchase, I found some reason for 
rejecting all that were offered me. 


Thus, I went on still talking of retirement, and still refusing to 
retire ; my friends began to laugh at my delays, and I grew ashamed 
to trifle longer with my own inclinations. An estate was at length 
purchased, I transferred my stock to a prudent young man who had 
married my daughter, went down into the country, and commenced 
the life of a ‘lord of spacious manor’. 

Here, for some time, I found happiness equal to my expectation. 
I reformed the old house according to the advice of the best architects. 
I threw down the walls of the garden, and enclosed it with palisades, 
planted long avenues of trees, filled a greenhouse with exotic plants, 
dug a new canal, and threw the earth into the old moat. The fame of 
these expensive improvements brought in all the country to see the 
show. I entertained my visitors with great liberality, led them 
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round my gardens, showed them my apartments, laid before them plans 
for new decorations, and was gratified by the wonder of some, and 
the envy of others. 


I was envied ; but how little can one man judge of the condition 
of another! The time was now coming in, which affluence and splen- 
dour could no longer make me pleased with myself. 1 had built till 
the imagination of the architect was exhausted : I had added one con- 
venience to another, till I knew not what more to wish or to design. 

The happiness that I have been so long procuring is now at an 
end, because it has been procured. JY now wander from room to room 
till I am weary of myself ; I ride out to a neighbouring hill in the cen- 
tre of my estate, from whence all my lands lie in prospect round me ; 
1 see nothing that I have not seen before, and return home disappointed 
though I knew that I had nothing to expect. 


In my happy days of business, I had been accustomed to rise early 
in the morning. I now seldom see the rising sun, but to tell him, 
with the fallen angel, ‘‘ how I hate his beams”. I awake from sleep, as 
to langour or imprisonment ; and have no employment for the first 
hour but to consider by what art I shall rid myself of the second. 


Such, Mr. Adventurer, is the happiness, the hope of which seduced 
me from the duties and pleasures of a mercantile life. I shall be told 
by those who read my narrative, that there are many means of in- 
nocent amusement, and many schemes of useful employment, which 
I do not appear ever to have known ; and that nature and art have 
provided pleasures. All these arts, Sir, I have tried. I bought 
guns and nets, filled my kennel with dogs, and my stable with horses. 
But I could discover no music in the ery of the dogs, nor could divest 
myself of pity for the animal whose peaceful and inoffensive life was 
sacrificed to our sport. Once my horse, (who had been bred to the 
chase) did not regard my choice either of speed or way, but leaped 
hedges and ditches at his own discretion, and hurried me along with 
the dogs, to the great diversion of brother sportsmen. His eager- 
ness of pursuit once incited him to swim a river; and I had leisure to 
resolve in the water, that I would never hazard my life again for the 
destruction of a hare. 

I then ordered books to be procured, and by the direction of the 
vicar had in a few weeks a closet elegantly furnished. You will, 
perhaps, be surprised when I tell you, that when once I had ranged 
them according to their sizes, and piled them up in regular gradations, 
I had received all the pleasure which they could give me. But 
I am utterly unconcerned to know whether Tully or Demosthenes ex- 
celled in oratory, whether Hannibal lost Italy by his own negligence 
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or the corruption of his countrymen. Nor am I able to excite in my- 
self any curiosity after events which have been long passed, or after 
the selfish affairs of other peoples or nations in which I have no 
interest. 

I have no skill in controversial learning, nor can conceive why 
so many volumes should have been written upon questions, which | 
have lived so long and so happily without understanding. 

I am naturally inclined to hospitality. For some time, I kept 
up a constant intercourse of visits with the neighbouring gentlemen. 
But I think they are easily brought about me by better wine than 
they can find at any other house. I am not much relieved by their 
conversation ; they have no skill in commerce or the stocks, and I 
have no knowledge of the history of families, or the factions of the 
country ; so that when the first civilities are over, they usually talk 
to one another, and I am left alone in the midst of the company. And 
before their merriment is at an end, I am sick with disgust. 


Such, Mr. Adventurer, is the life to which I am condemned, by a 
foolish endeavour to be happy by imitation ; such is the happiness to 
which I pleased myself with approaching, and which | considered as 
the chief end of my cares and my labours. I toiled year after year 
with cheerfulness, in expectation of the happy hour in which I might 
be idle. The privilege of idleness is now attained, but it has not 
brought with it the blessing of tranquillity. 
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5. MISERY IS ABSOLUTE, HAPPINESS ONLY COMPARATIVE : 
(Under the conditions of Life as they are.) 


The evils, inseparably annexed to the present condition of man, 
are so numerous and afflictive, that it has been, from age to age, the 
task of some to bewail, and of others to solace them. Who shall 
therefore attempt to depreciate the few pleasures and felicities which 
nature has allowed us ? 

It is asserted by a tragic poet, that “no man is miserable but 
as he is compared with others happier than himself”. This position 
is not strictly and philosuphically true. He might have said, with 
rigorous propriety, that no man is happy but as he is compared with 
the miserable ; for, such is the state of this world that we find misery 
absolute, and happiness only comparative.... Yet, it is certain 
likewise, that many of our miseries are comparative ;—-we are often 
made unhappy, not by the presence of any real evil, but by the ab- 
sence of some fictitious good,—of something which is not required by 
any-real want of nature, which has not in itself any power of gratifi- 
cation, and which neither reason nor fancy would have prompted us 
to wish, did we not see it in the possession of others. 

For a mind, diseased with vain longings after unattainable ad- 
vantages, no medicine can be prescribed, except an impartial enquiry 
into the real worth of that which is so ardently desired. It is well 
known how much the mind, as well as the eye, is deceived by dis- 
tance.... I have often detected the imposture of sham advantages, and 
the disquiet lurking under false appearances of gaiety and greatness. 

As for the dignity of high birth and long extraction, the artifices 
by which some who have risen to unexpected fortune, make one fancy 
that wisdom or virtue may be had by inheritance, or that all the ex- 
cellences of a line of progenitors are accumulated on their descendants. 
Reason, indeed, will soon inform us that our estimation of birth is 
arbitrary and capricious, and that dead ancestors can have no in- 
fluence but upon imagination. Let it then be examined whether he, 
that owes nothing to forefathers, may not receive equal pleasure from 
the consciousness of owing all to himself ; whether, if he receives no 
dignity from the virtues of his family, he does not likewise escape the 
danger of being disgraced by their crimes. : 

There is another opinion concerning happiness, which may, 
perhaps, with equal reason be disputed. The pretensions to ancestral 
honours, many of the sons of earth easily see to be ill-grounded. But 
all agree to celebrate the advantage of hereditary riches, and to con- 
sider those as the minions of fortune,who are wealthy from their cradles, 
whose estate is ‘‘ the acquisition of another, not of themselves ’’; and 
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whom a father’s industry has dispensed from a laborious attention 
to arts or commerce, and left at liberty to dispose of life as they will. 
If every man were wise and virtuous, fit to discern the best use 
of time, and resolute to practise it, then total liberty would be a bless- 
ing.... But since felicity is relative, and since that which is the 
means of happiness to one man, may be to another the cause of misery, 
we are to consider what state is best adapted to human nature in 
its present degeneracy and frailty. So far as the mass of mankind 
are concerned, it is highly expedient, (1) that they should, by some 
settled scheme of duties, be rescued from the tyranny of caprice ; 
(2) that, they should be driven.on, by necessity, through the paths 
of life, with their attention. confined to a stated task ; (3) that they 
should be less at leisure to deviate into mischief at the call of folly. 
Let us contemplate the woe and wastage of life, or the general 
misery and masquerade, that prevails in human soeiety everywhere : 

(a) When we observe the lives of those whom an ample 
inheritance has let loose to their own direction, what do we 
discover that can excite our envy? (1) Many squander their 
exuberance of fortune in luxury and debauchery. They 
have no other use of money than to inflame their passions, and 
riot in a wide range of licentiousness. (2) Others less criminal, 
indeed, chase pleasure through all the places of public resort, 
fly from London to Bath, and from Bath to London. (3) Other 
try to rekindle some hope which they know will be disappointed, 
changing one amusement for another which a few months will 
make equally insipid. or sinking into langour and disease for 
want of something to actuate their bodies or exhilarate their 
minds. Whoever has frequented those places, where idlers 
assemble to escape frony solitude, knows that this is generally 
the state of the wealthy. And from this state it isno great 
hardship to be debarred. 

(6) The peace of the world is interrupted at one time by the 
caprices of a tyrant, at another by the rage of a conqueror, or by 
the greed of conquering hordes (of merchants, etc.). The 
memory is stored only with vicissitudes of evil. And the happi- 
ness, such as it is, of one part of mankind, is found to arise 
commonly from sanguinary success, from vietories which confer 
upon them the power, not so much of improving life by any 
new enjoyment, as of inflicting misery on others, and gratifying 
their own pride by comparative greatness. 

(c) The happiness of the world will be found still less than 
it appears. In some intervals of public prosperity, a general 
diffusion of happiness may seem to overspread a people ; all ts 
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triumph and exultation, jollity and plenty. But the condition 
of.individuals is very little mended by this general calm; pain 
and malice and discontent still continue their havoc ; the silent 
depredation goes incessantly forward ; and the grave continues 
to be filled by the victims of sorrow. 

(d) He that enters a gay assembly, beholds the cheerfulness’ 
displayed in every countenance, and finds all sitting vacant and 
displayed m every countenance.... Such, indeed, we may 
often find to be the opinion of those who, frem a lower station, 
look up to the pomp and gaiety which they cannot reach. 
But who is there. of those who frequent luxurious assemblies, 
that will not confess his own uneasiness, or cannot recount 
the vexations and distresses that prey upon the lives of his gay 

-» companions ? : 

Thus, the world, in its best state, is nothing more than alarger 
assembly of beings, combining to counterfeit happiness which they do 
not feel, employing every art and contrivance to embellish life, and 
to hide their real condition from the eyes of one another. 

Many, however, are confessedly rich, and many more are suffi- 
ciently removed from all danger of real poverty. But it has been 
long ago remarked, that money cannot purchase quiet ; the highest 
of mankind can claim no exemption from that discord or suspicion, 
by which the sweetness of domestic retirement is destroyed. Afflic- 
tion is inseparable from our present state ; it adheres to ail the in- 
habitants of this world, in different proportions indeed, but with an 
allotment which seems very little regulated by our own conduct. 

It has been the boast of some swelling moralists, that every man’s 
fortune is in his own power, that prudence supplies the place of all 
other divinities, and that happiness is the unfailing consequence of 
virtue. But, surely, we are not always protected by our innocence. A 
good man is by no means exempt from the danger of suffering by the 
crimes of others ; even his goodness may raise him enemies of implac- 
able malice and restiess perseverance. The good man has never been 
warranted (guarded) by Heaven from the treachery of friends, the 
disohedience of children, or the dishonesty of a wife. A good man Is 
subject, like other mortals, to all the influence of natural evil ; his 
harvest is not spared by the tempest, nor his cattle by the murrain ; 
his house flames like others in a conflagration ; nor have his ships any 
peculiar power of resisting hurricanes ; his mind, however elevated, 
inhabits a body subject to innumerable casualities, dan gers, and pains. 
He bears about him the seeds of disease as others do... 

From this general and indiscriminate distribution of misery, the 
moralists have always derived one of the strongest moral arguments 
for a future state.... (But science has shattered this illusion.) 
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6. BOOKS OF MORALITY, SO MANY : BUT MORAL PROGRESS 
IS SLOW. 


(The Duty of Self-Examination and Self-Instruction.) 


“Tt was Johnson’s custom to observe certain days with a pious 
abstraction,—viz., New Year’s Day, the day of his wife’s death, 
Good Friday, Easter-day and his own birthday. This year 

1764) he says—*‘ I have now spent fifty-five years in resolving 
and forming schemes of a better life. I have done nothing. 
The need of doing, therefore, is pressing, since the time of 
doing is short. O, God, grant me to resolve aright, and to 
keep my resolutions, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen” (Bos- 


WELL’S Life of Johnson, Vole), 


Man is a being, very sparingly furnished with the power of pre- 
science. He can provide for the future only by considering the past. 
It is only by frequently revolving the experiments which he has 
hitherto made upon life, that he ean gain wisdom from his mistakes, 
and caution from his miscarriages and failings... ““ Much of my time 
has sunk into nothing, and left no trace by which it can be distinguish- 
ed. But this I know, that it was once in my power, and might once 
have been improved.”’ 


At the conclusion of any undertaking, it is usual to compute the 
loss and profit. As I shall soon cease to write, | should consider my 
labours.... (1) That I have intended well, I have the attestation 
of my own heart. But good intentions may be frustrated when they 
are executed without suitable skill. (2) There are some compositions 
which leave writers very little room for self-congratulation. (3) 
There are some who affirm that books have no influence upon the 
public ; that no age was ever made better by its authors ; and that 
to eall upon mankind to correct their manners is, like Xerxes, to 
scourge the wind, or shackle the torrent.... This opinion, they 
pretend to support by unfailing experience. (a) The world is full of 
fraud and corruption, rapine or malignity. (6) Interest is the ruling 
motive of mankind, and every one is endeavouring to increase his 
own stores of happiness by perpetual accumulations, without. reflect- 
ing upon the numbers whom his superfluity condemns to want. (c) 
In this state of things, a book of morality is published, in which charity 
and benevolence are strongly enforced ; and it is proved beyond 
opposition, that men are happy im proportion as they are virtuous, 
and rich as they are liberal. The book is applauded, and the author 
is preferred. (d) But let us look again upon mankind : interest is 
still the ruling motive, and the world is yet full of fraud and corruption, 
malevolence and rapine. 
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But the progress of reformation is gradual and silent, as the ex- 
tension of evening shadows. We know that they were short at noon, 
and are long at sunset, but our senses were not able to discern their 
increase. We know of every civil nation, that it was once savage, 
and how was it reclaimed but by precept and admonition? (Not 
by these alone but by a better environment, by better knowledge 
and striving, born of larger intercourse with mankind ; ete.) 

Mankind are universally corrupt, but corrupt in different degrees 5: 
as they are universally ignorant, yet with greater or less irradiations 
of knowledge. How has knowledge or virtue been increased and pre- 
served, in one place beyond another, but by diligent inculcation and 
rational inforcement ? (Also, by other factors.) 


(1) Books of morality are daily written, yet their influence is still 
little in the world. (2) So, the ground is annually ploughed, and yet 
multitudes are in want of bread. (3) But, surely, neither the labour 
of the moralist nor of the husbandman are vain. Let them for a 
while neglect their tasks, and their usefulness will be known ; the 
wickedness that is now frequent would become universal ; the bread 
that is now scarce would wholly fail. (4) The power, indeed, of 
every individual is small, and the consequence of his endeavours im- 
perceptible in a general prospect of the world. Providence has given 
no man ability to do much and something is left for every man to do. 
(5) The business of life is carried on by a general co-operation ; in 
which the part of any singleman can be no more distinguished than the 
effect of a particular drop, when the meadows are flooded by a summer 
shower ; yet every drop increases the inundation, and every hand adds 
to the happiness or misery of mankind. 


That a writer, however zealous or eloquent, seldom works a visi- 
ble effect upon cities or nations, will readily be granted. (1) The 
book, which is read most, is read by few, compared with those that 
read it not. (2) And, of those few. the greater part peruse it with 
dispositions that very little favour their own improvement. 

It is difficult to enumerate the several motives which procure to 
books the honour of perusal ; spite, vanity, and curiosity ; hope 
and fear ; love and hatred ; every passion which incites to any other 
action serves at one time or other to stimulate a reader. (a) Some 
read to find faults which have escaped the public. (b) Some read for 
style, and some for argument. One has little care about the senti- 
ment... Thus, the book is read for other purposes than the attain- 
ment of practical knowledge. (c) Some read that they may embellish 
their conversation, or shine in dispute.... (d) But the most general 
and prevalent reason of study is the amusement got from it, and. 
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desire to kill time. People in general do not willingly read, if they can 
haye anything else to amuse them. There must be an external im- 
pulse, emulation, or vanity, or avarice. Besides, the progress which 
the understanding makes through a book has more pain than pleasure 
in it. 

So, even that author is not wholly useless, who provides innocent 
amusements for minds like these. There are, in the present state of 
things, so many more instigations to evil than incitements to goed, that 
he who keeps men in a neutral state, may be justly considered as a 
benefactor to life. 

But, perhaps, it seldom happens, that study terminates in mere 
pastime. Books have always a secret influence on the understanding ; 
we cannot at pleasure obliterate ideas. He that reads books of science, 
though without any fixed desire of improvement, wil] grow more 
knowing; he that entertains himself with moral or religious 
treatises, will imperceptibly advance in goodness ; the ideas which 
are often offered to the mind, will! at last find a lucky moment when 
it is disposed to receive them. 


It is sometimes urged without reason, and as a discouragement to 
writers, that there arc already books sufficient in the world ; that 
all the topics of persuasion have been discussed, and every important 
question clearly stated and justly decided ; and that, therefore, there 
is no room to hope that pigmies should conquer where heroes have 
been defeated in the great work of reformation... But whatever be 
the present extent of human knowledge, it is not only finite but se 
narrow, that almost every understanding may, by a diligent applica- 
tion of its powers, hope to enlarge it. (1) It is, however, not necessary, 
that a man should forbear to write, till he has discovered some truth 
unknown before. (2) He may be sufficiently useful, by only diversi- 
fying the surface of knowledge, and luring the mind by a new appear- 
ance to a second view of those beauties which it has passed over 
inattentively before. (3) And perhaps. truth is often more success- 
fully propagated by men of moderate abilities. By adopting the opinions 
of others, they have no care but to explain them clearly. (4) Thus, 
they are more useful than the subtle speculatists and curious searchers, 
who exact from their readers powers equal to their own. 


For my part, I do not regret the hours which I have laid out in 
these little compositions. Granted that the world has not grown 
apparently better since the publication of the Adventurer. But 1 
am. willing to think that many have caught hints of truth, which it is 
now their duty to pursue ; and that those who have received no im- 
provement, have wanted not opportunity but intention to improve, 
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7. THE SOLE CRITERION OF JUDGMENTS IS—THAT OTHER 
MINDS THAN OURS, ARE AFFECTED BY THE SAME CAUSES 
IN THE SAME MANNER. 


(Expression of our Thoughts and Feelings by suitable words : 
By Expression, we Judge and are Judged.) 


In estimating the pain or pleasure of any particular state, every 

man, indeed, draws his decisions from his own breast. Hecan, with 
certainty, determine whether other minds are affected by the same 
causes in the same manner. By this criterion we must be content to 
judge, because no other can be obtained. Indeed, we have no reason 
‘to think it very fallacious ; for, we find men unanimously concur in 
attributing happiness or misery to particular conditions, as they agree 
in acknowledging the cold of winter and the heat of autumn... We 
all have our imaginations and pleasing scenes of affluence or honour. 
While a man’s fortune is yet under the regulation of fancy, he easily 
models it to his wish, suffers no thoughts of critics or rivals to 
intrude upon his mind.... 


It frequently happens, that a design which, when considered at a 
distance, gave flattering hopes of facility, mocks us in the execution 
with unexpected difficulties. Sometimes many thoughts present 
themselves, but so confused and unconnected, that they are, not with- 
out difficulty, reduced to method; the mind falls at once into a 
labyrinth, of which neither the beginning nor the end can be dis- 
covered, and toils and struggles without progress or extrication. 


It is asserted by Horace, (1) that “if matter be once got. to- 
gether, words will be found with very little difficulty.” (2) This is by 
no means strictly and philosophically true... For, many books might 
surely be produced, where just and noble sentiments are degraded 
and obscured by unsuitable diction. (3) Words, therefore, as well as 
things claim the care of anauthor. Indeed, with many authors, and 
those not useless or contemptible, words are almost the only care. 
But every man, whether he copies or invents, whether he delivers his 
own thoughts or those of another, has often found himself deficient 
in the power of expression, big with ideas which he could not utter, 
obliged to ransack his memory for terms adequate to his conceptions, 
and at last unable to impress upon his reader the image existing in his 
own mind... (4) Even when thoughts and words are collected and 
adjusted, and the whole composition at last concluded, it seldom grati- 
fies the author when he comes coolly and deliberately to review it. 
It falls short of the hopes which had been excited in the fury of the 
performance.... Still, every one looks with partial eyes upon his 
own work... 
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8. AUTHORS’ SELF-ESTIMATE Vs. OUR ESTIMATE OF THEM. 


Though it should happen that the writer finds no such faults 
in his performance, he is still to remember, (1) that he looks upon it 
with -partial eyes. (2) But, when he considers how much 
men who could judge of others with great exactness, have often failed 
of judging of themselves, he will be afraid of deciding too hastily in his 
own favour... (3) From the public, and only from the public, is he to 
await a confirmation of his claim, and a final justification of his self- 
esteem. (4) But the public is not easily persuaded to favour an author. 
If mankind were left free to judge for themselves, it is reasonable to 
imagine, that of such writings, at least, as describe the movements of 
the human passions, and of which every man carries the archetype with- 
in him, a just opinion would be formed. But whoever has remarked 
the fate of books, must have found it governed by other causes, than 
general consent arising from general conviction. (5) Hi a new per- 
formance happens not to fall into the hands of some who have courage 
to tell, and authority to propagate their opinion, it often remains long 
in obscurity, and perishes unknown and unexamined. A few, a very 
few, commonly constitute the taste of the time ; the judgment which 
they had once pronounced, some are too lazy to discuss, and some 
too timorous to contradict. It may however be observed that their 
power is greater to depress than exalt, as mankind are more credulous 
of censure than of praise. 

‘An account of the labours and productions of authors was once 
among the deficiencies of English literature. But, as the caprice of 
man is always starting from too little to too much, we have now, 
among other disturbers of human quiet, a numerous body of reviewers 
and remarkers.’’ (JoHnson’s Preliminary Discourse to the London 
Chronicle.) 


This perversion of the public judgment is not to be rashly num- 
bered amongst the miseries of an author, since it commonly 
serves, alter miscarriage, to reconcile him to himself. Because the 
little minded, selfish world has sometimes passed an unjust sentence, 
he must not conclude the sentence unjust, by which he or his perfor- 
mance 1s condemend... Who does not know that some have been 
exalted far above their merits by partiality or class-interest, or by 
the blind zeal of their patrons ? 

Upon the whole, as the author seems to share all the common 
miseries of life, he appears to partake likewise of its lenitives and 
abatements. (But courage and clear-thinking, for all that, tend to 
raise the general tone of society.) 
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9. THE IDLER’S CHARACTER ! (A Satire.) 


Kivery man is, or hopes to be, an Idler. Even those who seem to 
differ most from us are hastening to increase our fraternity. As peace 
is the end of war, so to be idle is the ultimate purpose of the busy. 

There is perhaps no appellation by which a writer can better de- 
note his kindred to the human species. It has been found hard to 
describe man by an adequate definition. (1) Some philosophers have 
called him a reasonable animal ; hut others have considered reason as 
a quality of which many creatures partake. (2) He has been termed 
likewise a laughing animal ; but it is said that some men have never 
_laughed. (3) Perhaps, man may be more properly distinguished as 
an idle animal ; for, there is no man whois not sometimes idle... He 
does by others what he might do himself; and he often sacrifices 
duty or pleasure to the love of ease. 


The Idler has no rivals or enemies. The man of business forgets 
him ; the man of enterprise despises him... But he that delights in 
obloyuy and satire, and wishes to see clouds gathering over any 
reputation that dazzles him with its brightness, will snatch up the 
Idler’s essays with a beating heart. The ‘Idler’ is naturally cen- 
_Sorious ; those who attempt nothing themselves, think every thing 
easily performed, and consider the unsuccessful always as criminals. 


I think it necessary to give notice, that I make no contract nor 
ineur any obligation. If those who depend on the Idler for intelligence 
and entertainment, should suffer the disappointment which commonly 
follows ill-placed expectations, they are to lay the blame only to 
themselves. : 

Yet Hope is not wholly to be cast away. The Idler, though 
sluggish, is yet alive, and may sometimes be stimulated to vigour 
and activity. He may descend into drollery and vulgarity, go into 
profoundness, or tower into sublimity. For, the diligence of an Idler 
is rapid and impetuous, as ponderous bodies forced into velocity move 
with violence proportionate to their weight. 


Many phrases are often on the tongue, but seldom in the mind. 
There are many truths which every human being acknowledges but 
easily forgets. It is generally known, that he who expects much will 
he often disappointed ; yet disappointment seldom cures us of expecta- 
tion. He that embarks on the voyage of life, will always wish to ad- 
vance rather by the impulse of the wind than the strokes of the oar ; 
and many flounder in the passage, while they lie waiting for the gale 
that is to waft them to their wish... 
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At the time when the rage of writing has seized the old and young; 
when the cook warbles her lyrics in the kitchen ; when cur traders deal 
out knowledge in bulky volumes; when our girls forsake their samplers 
to teach kingdoms wisdom ; it may seem very unnecessary to draw 
any more from their proper occupations, by affording new opportuni- 
ties of literary fame...But one, duly qualified may make a cheap 
experiment of his abilities, and enjoy the pleasure of success without 
the hazard of miscarriage... The standing author of the paper is always 
the object of critical malignity. Whatever is mean will be imputed 
to him, and whatever is excellent be ascribed to his assistants. 


10. THE DISGUISES OF IDLENESS. 


Many moralists have remarked, that pride has, of all human vices, 
the widest dominion ; that it appears in the greatest multiplicity of 
forms ; and that it lies hid under the greatest variety of disguises. 


It is not my intention to degrade pride from this pre-eminence of 
mischief ; yet I know not whether idleness may not maintain a very 
doubtful and obstinate competition. There are some who profess idle- 
ness in its full dignity,—who boast that they do nothing, and thank 
their stars that they have nothing to do; who sleep every night till 
they can sleep no longer, and rise only that exercise may enable them 
to sleep again ; who prolong the reign of darkness by double curtains, 
and never see the sun but to tell him how they hate his beams. 

These are the true and open votaries of Idleness, for whom she 
weaves the garlands of poppies, and into whose cup she pours the 
waters of oblivion ; who exist in a state of unruffled stupidity, for- 
setting and forgotten; who have long ceased to live, and at whose death 
the survivors can only say that they have ceased to breathe. 


But idleness predominates in many lives where it is not sus- 
pected... He that neglects his known duty and real employment, 
naturally endeavours to crowd his mind with something that may bar 
out the remembrance of his own folly. Some are always in a state oi 
preparation, occupied in previous measures, forming plans, accumulat- 
ing materials, and providing for the main aflair. These are certainly 
under the secret power of idleness. Nothing is to be expected from 
the workman whose tools are for ever to be sought. 


Poor Idler ! I have often teased him with reproof, and he has 
often promised reformation ; for, no man is so much open to convic- 
tion as the Idler, but there is none on whom it operates so little. 
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ii. DIFFERENCES ONLY ABOUT MEANS, NOT ABOUT ENDS. 


(Why quit the simple, beaten track,—-for grandiloquent, pompous 
styles ?) | 


The great differences that disturb the peace of mankind are not 
about ends, but means. We have all the same general desires ; but 
how those desires shall be accomplished will for ever be disputed. 
We try, according to the endless varieties of passion and understand- 
ing, combined with one another, every pessible form of government, 
and every imaginable tenet of religion. 


As a straight line describes the shortest passage from point to point, 
so a right action effects a good design by the fewest means ; and so, 
likewise, @ right opinion is that which connects distant truths by the 
shortest train of intermediate propositions. To find the nearest way 
from truth to truth, or from purpose to effect, not to use more wheels 
and levers,—more instruments where fewer will be sufficient, is the 
great proof of a healthful and vigorous mind, neither feeble with 
helpfess ignorance, nor over-burdened with unwieldy knowledge. 

But there are men who seem to think nothing so much the 
characteristic of a genius, as to do common things in an uncommon 
_manner ; like Hudibras, to tell the clock by algebra ; or like the lady 
in Dr. Young’s satires, to drink tea by stratagem ; to quit the beaten 
track only because it is known. 


Every man speaks and writes with intent to be understood ; and 
content to be understood, he does not seek to be admired. (1) But 
when once he begins to contrive how his sentiments may be received, 
not with most ease to his reader, but with most advantage to himself, 
he then transfers his consideration from words to sounds, [rom senten- 
ces to periods, and, as he grows more elegant, becomes less intelligible. 
(2) It is difficult to enumerate every species of authors whose labours 
counteract themselves ; (a) the man of exuberance and copiousness,— 
who diffuses every thought through so many diversities of expression 
that it is lost like water in a mist ; (6) the ponderous dictator of sen- 
tences,—whose notions are delivered in the lump, like uncoined bul- 
lion, of more weight than use ; (c) the liberal illustrator,_-who shows 
by examples and comparisons what was clearly seen when it was first 
proposed ; and (d) the stately son of demonstration,--who proves with 
mathematical formality what no man has yet pretended to doubt. 

There is a mode of style for which I know not that the masters 
of oratory have yet found a name ;—a style by which the most evident 
truths are so obscured that they can no longer be perceived, and the 
most familiar propositions so disguised that they cannot be known. 
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Every other kind of eloquence is the dress of sense, but this is the 
mask by which a true master of his art will effectually conceal it. 
This style may be called the terrific, for its chief intention is to terrify 
and amaze ; it may be termed the repulsive, for its natural effect is 
to drive away the reader. 


When a mother tells her infant that two and two make four, 
the child remembers the proposition, and is able to count four to all 
the purpose of life. But the course of his education brings him among 
philosophers, who fright him from his former knowledge by telling 
him, that four is a certain aggregate of units ; that all numbers being 
only the repetition of an unit, which, though not a number itself, 
is the parent, root, or original of all numbers ; and that four is the 
denomination assigned to a certain number of such repetitions. He 
will find that, when speculation has done its worst, two and two still 
make four. An illustrious example of this species of eloquence may 
be found in “Letters concerning Mind’. The author begins by de- 
claring, that the sorts of things are things that now are ; that the 
“ares”? are the things that lie between the “have-beens”’ and “shall- 
bees,” etc., etc. Thus are plain truths smothered with long words. 


That it is vain to shrink from what cannot be avoided, and that 
it is equally vain to hide that from ourselves which must some time 
be found, is a truth which we all know. but which all neglect, and 
perhaps none more than the speculative reasoner, whose fancy dances 
over meteors of happiness kindled by itself, and who examines every- 
thing rather than his own state. 


The precepts of Epicurus, who teaches us to endure what the 
laws of the universe make necessary, may silence but not content us. 
The dictates of Zeno, who commands us to look with indifference on 
external things, may dispose us to conceal our sorrow, but cannot 
assuage it. Real alleviation of the loss of friends, and rational tran- 
quillity in the prospect of our own dissolution, can be only from God, 
and from the assurance of another and better state, in which all tears 
will be wiped from the eyes, and the whole soul shall be filled with 
joy. Philosophy may infuse stubbornness, but Religion only can 
give patience. 

[Nore.—But despite the daily examples of sad experience, the 
warnings of philosophers, and the proofs, to the contrary, of 
scientists, such is Dr. Johnson’s resignation of his reason to 
empty hopes of future felicity, and his want of comprehension, 
through the bias of his early religious training, of the simple 
truths or facts of Nature,—such as Life and Death at large. ] 
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12. WHY ROB ME OF MY TIME? 


When Diogenes received a visit in his tub from Alexander the 
Great, he was asked, according to the ancient forms of ro yal courtesy, 
what petition he had to offer ; he replied :—“ I have nothing to ask, 
but that you would remove to the other side, as you take from me 
(sun-light) what you cannot give me.” Such was the demand of 
Diogenes from the greatest monarch of the earth; which demand 
many may apply to themselves. If the opportunities of beneficence be 
denied by fortune, innocence should at least be vigilantly preserved. 

it is well known, that time, once past, never returns ; and that 
the moment which is lost is lost for ever. Time therefore ought, 
above all other kinds of property, to be free from invasion, And 
yet there is no man who does not claim the power of wasting that 
time which is the right of others. This usurpation is so general,.... 
that life is continually ravaged by invaders ; one steals away an hour, 
and another a day ; one conceals the robbery by hurrying us into 
business, another by lulling us with amusement; the depredation 
is continued through a thousand vicissitudes of tumult and tran- 
quillity, till, having lost all, we can lose no more. 

(1) This waste of the lives of men has been very frequently charged 

upon the Great, whose followers linger from year to year in expecta- 

tions, and die at last with petitions in their hands. But these in- 
conveniences oi attendance are more lamented than felt. (2) To the 
greater number, solicitation is its own reward. To be seen in good 
company, to talk of familiarities with men of power, are compen- 
sations more than equivalent to the delay of favours,—which perhaps 
he that begs them has hardly confidence to expect. (3) A man 
conspicuous in a high station, who multiplies hopes that he may multi- 
ply dependents, may be considered as a beast of prey, justly dreaded, 
but easily avoided.... His den is known, and they who would not 
be devoured need not approach it. (4) But the great danger of the 
waste of time is from caterpillars and moths, who are not resisted, 
because they are not feared, and who work on with unheeded mischiefs 
and invincible encroachments.... If we will have the kindness of 
others, we must endure their follies. He who cannot persuade him- 
self to withdraw from society, must be content to pay a tribute of his 
time to a muititude of tyrants ; to the loiterer, who makes appoint- 
ments which he never keeps ; to the consulter, who asks advice which 
he never takes ; to the boaster, who blusters only to be praised ; to 
the complainer, who whines only to be pitied ; to the politician, who 
predicts the fate of battles and breach of alliances ; and to the talker, 
who talks only because he loves to be talking.... 0, avoid all 
these usurpers of Time.,. 
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13. MONITIONS OF NATURE, AS TO THE FLIGHT OF TIME 
AND THE FLUX OF LIFE. 


The duties required of man are such as human nature does not 
willingly perform. It was therefore necessary that this universal 
reluctance should be counteracted ; that the danger of procrasti- 
nation should be always in view, and the fallacies of security be hourly 
detected. , 

To this end all the appearances of nature uniformly conspire. 
Whatever we see on every side reminds us of the lapse of time and 
the flux of life.... The day has been considered as an image of the 
year, and the year as the representation of life. The morning answers: 
to the spring, and the spring to childhood and youth ; the noon cor- 
responds to the summer, and the summer to the strength of manhood. 
The evening is an emblem of autumn ; and autumn, of declining life. 
The night with its silence and darkness shows the winter in which all 
the powers of vegetation are benumbed ; and the winter points out 
the time when life shall cease, with all its hopes and pleasures. 


If the parts of time were not variously coloured, we should never 
discern their departure or succession, but should live thoughtless of 
the past, and careless of the future, without will, and perhaps without 
power, to compute the periods of life, or to compare the time which 
is already lost with that which may probably remain. But the 
course of time is so visibly marked, that it is observed even by the 
birds of passage, and by nations who have raised their minds very 
little above animal instinct.... 


Yet it is certain that these admonitions of nature, however for- 
cible, however importunate, are too often vain.... (1) So _ little 
do we accustom ourselves to consider the effects of time that things, 
necessary and certain, often surprise us like unexpected contingencies. 
(2) We leave the beauty in her bloom, and, after an absence ot 
twenty years, wonder, at our return to find her faded. (3) We 
meet those whom we left children, and can scarcely persuade our- 
selves to treat them as men. [rom this inattention, so general and 
so mischievous, let it be every man’s study to exempt himself. (4) 
Let him that desires to see others happy make haste to give while his 
gift can be enjoyed ; and let him also remember that every moment 
of delay takes something from the value of his benefaction. (5) Like- 
wise, do not waste other’s time...: For, whoever pays a visit that 
is not desired or needed, or talks longer than is needed, is guilty of 
an injury which he cannot repair, and takes away that which he can- 
not give back, 
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14. FRIENDSHIP,—-ITS UNCERTAINTY. 


Life has no pleasure higher or nobler than that of friendship. 
It is painful to consider that this sublime enjoyment may be impaired 
or destroyed by innumerable causes, and that there is no human pos- 
session of which the duration is less certain 


Many have talked, in very exalted language, of the perpetuity of 
friendship, of invincible constancy, and unalienable kindness. But 
these instances are memorable, because they arerare. ‘I'he friendship 
which is to be practised or expected by common mortals, must take 
its rise from mutual pleasure, and must end when the power of delight- 
ing each other ceases. 


Many accidents or causes therefore may happen, by which the 
ardour of kindness will be abated, without criminal baseness or con- 
temptible inconstancy on either part. 


(a) To give pleasure is not always in our power ; and little 
does he know himself who believes that he can be always able 
~ to receive it. 


(6) Friendship, like love, is destroyed by long absence, 
though it may be increased by short intermissions. What 
we have missed long enough to want it, we value more when 
it is regained ; but that which has been lost till it js forgotten, 
will be found at last with little gladness, and with still less, 
if a substitute has supplied the place. 


(c) A man deprived of the companion to whom he used to 
open his bosom, and with whom he shared the hours of leisure 
and merriment, feels the day at first hanging heavy on him ;.. 
he sees time come and go without his wonted gratification, 
and all is sadness within, and solitude about him, But this 
uneasiness never lasts long, necessity produces expedients, 
new amusements are discovered, and new conversation is 
admitted. | 


(qd) No expectation is more frequently disappointed, than 
that of meeting an old friend after long separation. We expect 
the attraction to be revived.... But no man considers how 
much alteration time has made in himself, and very few inquire 
what effect it has had upon others. The first hour convinces 
them, that the pleasure which they have formerly enjoyed 
is for ever at an end_;-different scenes have made different 
impressions ; the opinions of both are changed ; and that 
similitude of manners and sentiment is lost, which confirmed 
them both in the approbation of themselves, 
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(e) Friendship is often destroyed by opposition of interest, 
not only by the ponderous and visible interest which the desire 
of wealth and greatness forms and maintains, but by a thousand 
secret and slight competitions, scarcely known to the mind 
upon which they operate. There is scarcely any man without 
some favourite trifle which he values above greater attain- 
ments, some desire of petty praise which he cannot patiently 
suffer to be frustrated.... ‘This, however, a good man will 
try to repress or stifle as contrary to virtue. 

But human happiness is sometimes violated by some more hidden 
strokes :-— | 

(a) A dispute, begun in jest upon a subject which a moment 
before was on both parts regarded with careless indifference, 
is continued by the desire of conquest, till vanity kindles into 
rage, and opposition rankles into eamity. Against this hasty 
mischief | know not what security can be obtained.... And 
though the tumult may subside, yet the two minds will seldom 
be found together, which can at once subdue their discontent, 
or immediately enjoy the sweets of peace, without remember- 
ing the wounds of the conflict. 

(b) Friendship has other enemies. Very slender differ- 
ences will sometimes part those whom long reciprocation of 
civility or beneficence has united. Lone-love and Ranger 
retired into the country to enjoy the company of each other, 
and returried in six weeks cold and petulant ; Ranger’s plea- 
sure was to walkin the fields, and Lone-love’s to sit in a bower ; 
each had complied with the other in his turn, and each was 
angry that compliance had been exacted. 

(c) The most fatal disease of friendship is gradual decay, 
or dislike hourly increased by causes too slender for complaint, 
and too numerous for removal. Those who are angry may 
be reconciled ; those who have been injured may receive a 
recompense ; but when the desire of pleasing and of willing- 
ness to be- pleased are silently diminished, the renovation of 
friendship is hopeless ; as when the vital powers sink into 
languor, there is no longer any use of the physician. 
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15. NEW ARTIFICIAL APPETITES ; CORRUPT ARTISTS AND 
NEWS-WRITERS. 


The desires of man increase with his acquisitions. Every step 
which he advances brings something within his view, which he did 
not see before, and which, as soon as he sees it, he begins to want. 
Where necessity ends, curiosity begins ; and no sooner are we supplied 
with every thing that nature can demand,than we sit down to contrive 
artificial appetites. 


By this restlessness of mind, every populous and wealthy city is 
filled with innumerable employments, for witich the greater part of 
mankind is without a name ; with artificers, whose labour is exerted 
in producing such petty conveniences that shops are furnished with 
instruments of which the use can hardly be found without inquiry, 
but which he that once knows them, quickly learns to number among 
necessary things. 


Such is the diligence with which, in countries completely civilized, 
one part of mankind labours for another, that wants are supplied faster 
than they can be formed, and the idle and luxurious find life stagnate 
for want of some desire to keep it in motion. This species of distress 
furnishes a new set of occupations ; and multitudes are busied, from 
day to day, in finding the rich and the fortunate something to do. 


It is very common (1) to reproach those artists as useless, who 
produce only such superfluities as neither accommodate the body nor 
improve the mind ; and of which no other effect can be imagined 
than that they are the occasions of spending money and consuming 
time. (2), But this censure will be mitigated, when it is seriously 
considered, that money and time are the heaviest burdens of life, and 
that the unhappiest of all mortals are those who have more of either 
than they know how to use. To set himself free from these incum- 
hrances, one hurries to New market ; another travels over Hurope ; 
one pulls down his house and calls architects about him ; another 
buys a seat in the country, and follows his hounds over hedges and 
through rivers ; one makes collections of shells ; and another searches 
the world for tulips and carnations. 


He is surely a public benefactor who finds employment for those 
to whom it is thus difficult to find it for themselves. It is true, that 
this is seldom done merely from generosity or compassion ; that 
almost every man seeks his own advantage in helping others ; and 
that therefore it is too common for mercenary officiousness to con- 
sider rather what is grateful than what is right. 
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One of the amusements of idleness is reading without the fatigue 
of close attention ; and the world therefore swarms with writers 
whose wish is not to be studied, but to be read. No species of literary 
men has lately been so much multiplied as the writers of news. Al- 
most every large town has its weekly historian, who regularly circu- 
lates his periodical intelligence, and fills the villages of his district 
with conjectures on the events of war, and with debates on the true 
interest of Europe. 


In Sir Henry Wotton’s jocular definition, “An ambassador is 
said to be a man of virtue, sent abroad to tell lies for the advantage of 
his country ; a news-writer is a man without virtue, who writes lies 
at home for his own profit.’’ To these compositions is required neither 
genius nor knowledge, neither industry nor sprightliness ; but con- 
tempt of shame and indifference to truth are absolutely necessary. 
He who bya long familiarity with infamy has obtained these qualities, 
may confidently tell te-day what he intends to contradict tomorrow ; 
he may affirm fearlessly what he knows to be false or doubtful that 
he shall be obliged to recant afterwards ; or, he may write letters 
from Amsterdam or Dresden to himself. 


In a time of war the nation is always of one mind, eager to hear 
something good of themselves and ill of the enemy. At this time the 
task of news-writers is easy ; they have nothing to do but to tell 
that a battle is expected, and afterwards, that a battle has been 
fought, in which we and our friends, whether conquering or conquered, 
did all, and our enemies did nothing. 

Scarcely anything awakens attention like a tale of cruelty. The 
writer of news never fails in the intermission of action to tell how the 
enemies murdered children and ravished virgins ; and, if the scene 
of action be somewhat distant, sealped half the inhabitants of a 
province. 

Among the calamities of war may be justly numbered the dimi- 
nution of the love of truth, by the falsehood which interest dictates 
and credulity encourages. I know not whether more is to be dreaded 
from the streets filled with soldiers accustomed to plunder, or from 
garrets filled with scribblers accustomed to lie. 
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16. DIFFERENT TYPES OF CRITICS, AND LEARNED MEN. 


_ Tul some happy conjunction of the planets shall dispose our 
princes or ministers to make themselves immortal by an all-embracing, 
learned Academy, Minim contents himself to preside four nights in a 
week in a critical society, selected by himself, where he is heard without 
contradiction. (1) When he is placed inthe chair of criticism, he 
declares loudly for the noble simplicity of our ancestors, in opposition 
to the petty refinements and ornamental luxuriance. (2) Sometimes 
he is sunk in despair, and sometimes he brightens his countenance 
with a gleam of hope, and predicts the revival of the true sub- 
lime. (3) He then fulminates his loudest censures against the monk- 
ish barbarity of rhyme; wonders how. beings that pretend to 
reason can be pleased with one line always ending like another ; he 
tells us how unjustly and unnaturally sense is sacrificed to sound... . 
(1) He has several favourite epithets, of which he has never settled 
the meaning. These are often applied to books which he has not 
read, or cannot understand. One is ‘manly,’ another is “dry,’ 
another ‘stiff,’ and another ‘flimsy,’ and, so on. 


He is never so great, nor so happy, as when a youth of promising 
parts is brought to receive his directions for the prosecution of his 
_ Studies. He then puts on a very serious air; he advises the pupil 
to read none but the best authors. He holds diligence the mother of 
success ; yet enjoins him, with great earnestness, not to read more 
than he can digest, and not to confuse his mind by pursuing studies 
of contrary tendencies. He tells him, that every man has his genius. . 
The boy retires illuminated, resolves to follow his genius... .. 

But every condition has some advantages. In confinement, 
a smaller circle affords opportunities for more exact observation. 
As the glass that magnifies its object contracts the sight to a point ; 
so the mind must be fixed upon a single character to remark its minute 
peculiarities. The quality or habit which passes unobserved in the 
crowd, becomes conspicuous when offered to the notice day after 
day.... Look at each member separately of the select set, sup- 
posed to be distinguished by superiority of intellect. 

(a) Tom Steady was a vehement assertor of uncontroverted 
truths. By keeping himself out of the reach of contradiction, 
he had acquired all the confidence which the consciousness of 
irresistible abilities could have given. ‘Tell me not, Sir, of im- 
peccability and perfection ;such talk is for those that are strangers 
in the world. I have seen several nations, and conversed with all 
ranks of people ; I have known the great and the mean, the 
learned and the ignorant, the old and the young, the clerical 
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and the lay ; but I have never found a man without a fault ; 
and I suppose I shall die in the opinion, that to be human is 
to be frail. To all this, nothing could be opposed. I listened 
with a hanging head. Mr. Steady looked round on the hearers 
with triumph, and saw every eye congratulating his victory... 

(b) Dick Snug is a man of sly remark and pithy senten- 
tiousness. He never immerges himself in the stream of conver- 
sation, but lies to catch his companions in the eddy. He is 
often very successful in breaking narratives and confounding 
eloquence. A gentleman, giving the history of one of his ac- 
quaintanee, made mention of a lady that had many lovers. 
“Then’’, said Dick, “she was either handsome or rich.’ This 
observation being well received, Dick watched the progress of 
the tale. Then, hearing of a man lost in a shipwreck, he re- 
marked, ‘that no man was ever drowned. upon dry land’. 
(Oh, who could fail to be stunned by such wisdom !) 

(c) Will Startle is a man of exquisite sensibility, whose 
delicacy of frame and quickness of discernment subject him to 
impressions from the slightest causes. And he therefore passes 
his life between rapture and horror, in quiverings of delight, 
or convulsions of disgust. His emotions are too violent for 
many words; his thoughts are always discovered by excla- 
mations. Vile, odious, horrid, detestable ; or, sweet, charming, 
delightful, astonishing, compose almost his whole vocabulary. 
He utters these with various contortions and  gesticulations 
not easily related or described. 

(d) Jack Solid is a man of much reading who utters nothing 
but quotations. But having been, I suppose, too confident of 
his memory, he has for some time neglected his books, and his 
stock grows every day more scanty.... 

(ce) Dick Misty is a man of deep research and forcible pene- 
tration. Others are content with superficial appearances ; but 
Dick holds that there isno effect without a cause, and values 
himself upon his power of explaining the difficult, and displaying 
the abstruse. Upon a dispute among us, which of two young 
strangers was more beautiful, “You”, says Mr. Misty, turning 
to me, “like Amaranthia better than Chloris. I do not wonder 
at the preference ; for, the cause is evident ; the harmonick 
system of the Universe, and the reciprocal magnetism of similar 
natures, are always operating towards conformity and union ; 
nor can the powers of the soul cease from agitation, till they 
find something on which they can repose.” To this nothing 
was opposed; and A. was acknowledged to excel C. 
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17. A BOOK-MADE IDEALIST ; HIS DISILLUSIONMENTS. 


We have quite another type of man,—fussy, fanciful, foolish,—in 
Dick Shifter, the lawyer. He is of opinion, that intense application 
dulls the faculties, and thinks it necessary to temper the severity of 
the law, by books that engage the mind, but do not fatigue it. He 
has therefore made a copious collection of plays, poems, and romances, 
to which he has recourse when he fancies himself tired with statutes 
and reports... Dick has received from his favourite authors very 
strong impressions of a country life. And, though his furthest exeur- 
sions have been to Greenwich on one side, and Chelsea on the other, 
he has talked for several years, with great pomp of language and 
elevation of sentiments, about a state too high for contempt and too 
low tor envy, about homely quiet and blameless simplicity, pastoral 
delights and rural innocence. 


This summer he resolved to be happy, and procured a lodging 
to be taken for him at a solitary house in a country, situated about 
thirty miles from London, on the banks of a small river, with corn- 
fields before it, and a hill on each side covered with wood... He 
concealed the place of his retirement, that none might violate his 
obscurity. Thus, he promised. himself many a happy day when he 
should hide himself among the trees, and contemplate the tumults 
and vexations of the town. (1) He stepped into the post-chaise with 
his heart beatmmg and his eyes sparkling; was conveyed through 
many varieties of delightful prospects ; saw hills and meadows, corn- 
fields and pasture, succeed each other ; and, for four hours, charged 
none of his poets with fiction or exaggeration. (2) He was now with- 
in six miles of his happiness: when, having never felt so much agi- 
tation before, he began to wish his journey at an end, and the last 
hour was passed in changing his posture, and quarrelling with his 
driver. An hour may be tedious, but cannot be long. He at length 
alighted at his new dwelling. But his joints were stiff and his muscles 
sore, dnd his first request was to see his bed-chamber. 


He rested well, and ascribed the soundness of his sleep to the 
stillness of the country. He expected from that time nothing but 
nights of quiet and days of rapture ; and, as soon as he had_ risen, 
wrote an account of his new state to one of his friends in the Temple. 
“Dear Franx,—! never pitied thee before as | do now. I am 
now as I could wish every man of wisdom» aud virtue to be, in the 
regions of calm, content, and placid meditation ; with all the beauties 
of nature soliciting my notice, and all the diversities of pleasure court- 
ing my acceptance ; the birds are chirping in the hedges, and the 
flowers blooming in the mead;.... I am, dear Frank, etc.” 
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When he had sent away his letter, (1) he walked into the wood 
with some inconvenience, from the furze that pricked his legs, and the 
briers that scratched his face. He at last sat down under a tree, and 
heard with great delight a shower, by which he was now wet, 
rattling among the branches.... (2) His amusement did not over- 
power the calls of nature, and he therefore went back to order his 
dinner. He resolved to indulge himself with dainties which he sup- 
posed might be procured at a price next to nothing, if any price at all 
was expected.... Of twenty dishes which he named, he was amazed 
to find that scarcely one was to be had. (3) He heard, with astonish- 
ment and indignation, that all the fruits of the earth were sold at a 
higher price than in the streets of London. His meal was short and 
sullen ; and he retired again to his tree, to inquire how dearness could 
be consistent with abundance, or how fraud could be practised by sim- 
plicity. (4) Dick went to bed that night with some abatement of his 
expectations. But sleep, I know not how, revives our hopes, and 
rekindles our desires. He rose early in the morning, surveyed the 
landscape, and was pleased. He walked out, and passed from field to 
field, and wondered that he had not seen the shepherdesses dancing, 
nor heard the swains piping to their flocks. (5) At last he saw some 
reapers and harvest-women at dinner. Here, said he, are the true 
Arcadians. The clowns soon found that he did not know wheat 
from rye, and began to despise him ; one of the boys, by pretending 
to shew him a bird’s nest, decoyed him into a ditch ; and one of the 
wenches sold him a bargain, 

This walk had given him no great pleasure ; but he hoped to find 
other rustics less coarse of manners, and less mischievous of disposi- 
tion. (1) Next morning he was aecosted by an attorney, who told 
him that, unless he made farmer Dobson satisfaction for trampling 
his grass, he had orders to indict him.... (2) Finding his walks thus 
interrupted, he was inelined to ride, and, being pleased with the appear- 
ance of a horse that was grazing in a meadow,....bought it. Riding 
out to enjoy the evening, fell with his new horse into a ditch.* They 
got out with difficulty, and, as he was going to mount again, a country- 
man looked at the horse, and perceived him to be blind, Dick went 
to the seller, and demanded back his money ; but was told, that a 
man who rented his ground must do the best for himself ; that his 
landlord has his rent though the vear was barren ; and that, whether 
horses had eyes or no, he should sell them to the highest bidder. 

Shifter was now thoroughly tired with rustic simplicity. So, on 
the fifth day, he took possession again of his chambers. and bade fare- 
well, for ever, to the regions of calm content and placid meditation. 
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18. AUTO-BIOGRAPHY, IN A SENSE, TRUER THAN 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Biography is, of the various kinds of narrative writing, that 
which is most eagerly read, and most easily applied to the purposes of 
life... Notso with the charming but unreal incidents of Fiction or 
romances... The examples and events of history press. indeed, upon 
the mind with the weight of truth... But few are engaged in such 
Scenes as give them: opportunities of growing wiser by the downfall of 
Statesmen or the defeat of generals. The stratagems of war, and the 
intrigues of courts, are read by far the greater part of mankind with 
the same indifference as the adventures of fabled heroes, or the revo- 
lutions of fairy regions. 


Between falsehood and useless truth there is little difference. 
As gold which he cannot spend will make no man rich, so knowledge 
which he cannot apply will make no man wise. The mischievous 
consequences of vice and folly, of irregular desires and predominant 
passions, are best discovered by those relations which tell, not how any 
man became great, but how he was made happy, or discontented 
with himself, 

Those relations are therefore commonly of most value in which 
the writer tells his own story. But he that recounts the life of another, 
commonly dwells most upon conspicuous events,.. .shows his favourite 
at a distance, decorated and magnified like the ancient actors in their 
tragic dress, and endeavours to hide the man that he may produce a 
hero. : 


But if it be true, which was said by a French prince, that no man 
was a hero to the servants of his chamber, it is equally true, that every 
man is yet less a hero to himself,—though a genius to the distant 
crowd. He that is most elevated above the crowd by the importance 
uf his employments, or the reputation of his genius, feels himself 
affected by fame or business but as they influence his domestic life. 
The high and low, as they have the same faculties and the same senses, 
have no less similitude in their pains and pleasures. The sensations 
are the same in all, though produced by very different occasions, 
The prince feels the same pain when an invader seizes a province. 
as the farmer when a thief drives away his cow. Men thus equal in 
themselves will appear equal in honest and impartial biography. 
And those whom fortune or nature places at the vreatest distance 
may afford instruction to each other. 
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An honest writer of his own life has at least the first qualification 
of an historian,—the knowledge of the truth. Impartiality may be 
expected with equal confidence from him that relates the passages 
of his own life, as from him that delivers the transactions of another. 
Certainty of knowledge not only excludes mistake but fortifies veracity. 
What we collect by conjecture, (and by conjecture only can one man 
judge of another’s motives or sentiments), is easily modified by fancy 
or by desire; as objects imperfectly’ discerned take forms from 
the hope or fear of the beholder. But that which is fully known 
cannot be falsified but with reluctance of understanding, and alarm 


of conscience unless both be highly deceased or depraved. 


He that writes the life of another is either his friend or his enemy, 
and wishes either to exalt his praise or aggravate his infamy. And 
many temptations to falsehood will occur in the disguise of passions,— 
too specious to fear much resistance. Love of virtue will animate 
panegyric, and hatred of wickedness embitter censure. The zeal of 
gratitude, the ardour of patriotism, fondness for an opinion, or fidelity 
to a party, may easily overpower the vigilance of a mind habitually 
well disposed, and prevail over unassisted and unfriended veracity. 


But he that speaks of himself has no motive to falsehood or parti- 
ality, except self-love, by which all have so often been betrayed that 
all are on the watch against its artifices. He that writes an apology 
for a single action, to confute an accusation, to recommend 
himself to favour, is indeed always to. be suspected of favouring his 
own cause. But he that sits down calmly and voluntarily to review 
his life for the admonition of posterity, or to amuse himslf, and leaves 
this account unpublished, may be commonly presumed to tell truth, 
since falsehood cannot appease his own mind, and fame will not be 
heard beneath the tomb. 
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19. THE GREAT MASS AND VARIETY OF BOOKS. 


One of the peculiarities which distinguish the present age is the 
multiplication of books. HKvery day brings new advertisements of 
literary undertakings, and we are flattered with repeated promises 
of growing wise on easier terms than our progenitors. (1) But he 
that teaches us anything which we knew not before, is undoubtedly 
to be reverenced as a master. (2) He that conveys knowledge by 
more pleasing ways, may very properly be loved as a benefactor. (3) 
And he that supplies life with innocent amusement, will be certainly 
caressed as a pleasing companion. 

But few of those who fill the world with books, have any preten- 
sions to the hope either of pleasing or instructing.. . 


Particles of science are often more valuable than formal treatises. 
But these are not known because they are not promised in the title. 
(1) He that collects them under proper heads is very laudably employ- 
ed ; for, though he exerts no great abilities in the work, he facilitates 
the progress of others.. By making that easy of attainment which 
is already written, may give some mind, more vigorous or more ad- 
venturous than his own, leisure for new thoughts and original designs. 
(2) But the collections, poured lately from the press, have seldom 
been made at any great expense of time or inquiry, and therefore 
only serve to distract choice without supplying any real want. 


It is observed that a corrupt society has many laws ; | know not 
whether it is not equally true. that an ignorant age has many books. 
When the treasures of ancient knowledge lie unexamined, and original 
authors are neglected and forgotten, compilers and plagiaries are en- 
couraged. Yet, not even these writers are to be indiscriminately 
censured and rejected. Truth, like beauty, varies its fashions, and 
is best recommended by different dresses to different minds.... As the 
manners of nations vary, new topics, and new modes of persuation 
become necessary. But the ordinary nove! writers and sensation 
mongers are perverters of passions and wasters of human life. He 
would consider a bulky writer who engrossed a year, and a swarm 
of pamphleteers who stole each an hour, as equal wasters of human 
life. He would make no other difference between them, than between 
a beast of prey and a flight of locusts. 
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20. PROGRESS IS SLOW, YET EACH MUST DO HIS BEST. 


When the philosophers of the last age were first congregated into 
the Royal Society, great expectations were raised of the sudden pro- 
gress of useful arts. The time was supposed to be near, when engines 
should turn by a perpetual motion ; when health should be secured 
by the universal medicine ; when Jearning should be facilitated by a 
short-cut method. 


But improvement is naturally slow. The Royal Society met and 
parted without any visible diminution of the miseries of life. ‘The 
gout and stone were still painful ; the ground that was not ploughed 
brought no harvest ; and neither oranges nor grapes would grow upon 
the hawthorn. At last, those who were disappointed began to be 
anyry ; those likewise who hated innovation were glad to gain an 
opportunity of ridiculing men who had depreciated anitquity... And 
the question was only answered by general apologies, and by new 
hopes, which, when they were frustrated, gave a new occasion to the 
same vexatious inquiry. 


We do not indeed so often disappoint others as ourselves.... 
And when our days and years have passed away in common business, 
or common amusements; and when we find at last that we have 
suffered our purposes to sleep till the time of action is past ; we are 
reproached only by our own reflections : neither our friends nor our 
enemies wonder that we live and die like the rest of mankind ; that 
we live without notice, and die without memorial ; they know not 
what task we had proposed and cannot therefore discern whether it 
is finished. 

He that compares what he has done with what he has left undone, 
will repine that he shall leave behind him no evidence of his having 
been ; that he has added nothing to the system of like ; but that he 
has glided from youth to age among the crowd, without any effect 
for distinction or utility.... 

Every man is obliged by the Supreme Law of the universe to improve 
all the opportunities of good which are afforded him, and to keep in 
continual activity such abilities as are bestowed upon him. But he 
has no reason to repine, though his abilities are small and his oppor- 
tunities few. He that has improved the virtue, or advanced the happi- 
ness, of one fellow-creature ; he that has ascertained a single moral 
proposition, or added one useful experiment to natural knowledge, 
may be contented with his own performance ; and, with respect to 
mortals like himself, he may demand, like Augustus, to be dismissed 
at his departure with applause or appreciation. 
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21. OMAR’S PLAN OF LIFE: HOW IT REMAINED 
UNFULFILLED. 


Omar, the son of Hussan, had passed seventy-five years in honour 
and prosperity. The favour of three successive Califs had filled his 
house with gold and silver ; and whenever he appeared, the benedic- 
tions of the people proclaimed his passage. 

But, terrestrial happiness is of short continuance. The vigour 
of Omar began to fail, the curls of beauty fell from his head, strength 
departed from his hands, and agility from his feet. He gave back 
fo the Calif the keys of trust and the seals of secrecy ; and sought 
no other pleasure for the remainder of his life than the converse of 
the wise, and the gratitude of the good. 


The powers of his mind were yet unimpaired. His chamber 
was filled with visitors, eager to catch the dictates of experience, and 
officious to pay the tribute of admiration. “Caled”, the son of the 
viceroy of Egypt, entered every day early, and retired late. “ Tell 
me’’; said Caled, “thou to whose voice nations have listened, and 
whose wisdom is known to the extremities of Asia, tell me how I may 
resemble ‘Omar the prudent’. The arts, by which you have gained 

power and preserved it, are to you no longer hecessary or useful ; 
impart to me the secret of your conduct, and teach me the plan upon 
which your wisdom has built your fortune.” 


“Young man’’, said Omar, “ it is of little use to form plans of 
life. When I took my first survey of the world, in my twentieth 
year, having considered the various conditions of mankind, in the 
hour of solitude I said thus to myself :— 

“Seventy years are allowed to a man ; I have yet filty remaining. 
(1) Ten years I will allot to the attainment of knowledge, and (2) ten 
I will pass in foreign countries ; I sha!] be learned, and therefore shall 
-be honoured ; every city will shout at my arrival, and every student 
will solicit my friendship. Twenty years, thus passed, will store my 
mind with images which I shall be busy through the rest of my life 
in combining and comparing. I shall revel in inexhaustible accu- 
mulations of intellectual riches. (3) I will, however, not deviate 
far from the beaten track of life, but will try what can be found in 
female delicacy. I will marry a wife beautiful as the Houries, and 
wise as Zobeida ; with her I will Jive twenty years within the suburbs 
of Bagdad, in every pleasure that wealth can purchase, and fancy can 
invent. (4) I will then retire to a rural dwelling, pass my last day in 
obscurity and contemplation, and lie silently down on the bed of 
death, (5) Through my life it shall be my settled resolution, that I will 
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never depend upon the smile of princes ; that I will never stand ex- 
posed to the artificers of courts ; that I will never pant tor public 
honours, nor disturb my quiet with affairs of state. 


“Such was my scheme of life, which I impressed indelibly upon my 
memory.—(a@) The first part of my ensuing time was to be spent in 
search of knowledge. But I know not how I was diverted from my 
design. I had no visible impediments without. nor any ungo vernable 
passions within. I regarded knowledge as the highest honour and 
the most engaging pleasure; yet, day stole upon day, and month 
glided after month, till I found that seven years of the first ten had 
vanished, and left nothing behind them. (6) I now postponed my 
purpose of travelling ; for, why should I go abroad while so much 
remained to be learned at home? (c) I immured myself for four 
vears, and studied the laws of the empire. The fame of my skill 
reached the judges. I was found able to speak upon doubtful ques- 
tions, and was commanded to stand at the footstool of the Calif. I 
was heard with attention, I was consulted with confidence, and the 
love of praise fastened on my heart. 

‘I still wished to see distant countries, listened with rapture to 
the relations of travellers, and resolved some time to ask my dismissal, 
that I might feast my soul with novelty. But my presence was always 
necessary, and the stream of business hurried me along... But | 
still proposed to travel, and therefore would not confine myself by 
marriage. 

‘In my fiftieth year, I began to suspect that the time of my travel- 
ling was past, and thought it best to lay hold on the felicity yet in mv 
power, and indulge myself in domestic pleasures. But, at fifty, no man 
easily finds a woman beautiful as the Houries, and wise as Zobeida. I 
inquired and rejected, consulted and deliberated, till the sixty-second 
year made me ashamed of gazing upon girls. I had now nothing left 
but retirement ; and for retirement I never found a time, till disease 
forced me from public employment. 


“Such was my scheme, and such has been its consequence. (1) 
With an insatiable thirst for knowledge, I trifled away the years of 
improvement; (2) with a restless desire of seeing different countries, 
I have always resided in the same city ; (3) with the highest expecta- 
tion of connubial felicity, I have lived unmarried ; and (4) with un- 
alterable resolutions of contemplative retirement, Iam going to die 
within the walls of Bagdad.’’ 
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INTRODUCTION. 


SPS Be mentees see ee ne 


- SCHOPENHAUER. (B. 1788: D. 1860.) 


His Parents, and Early Training :—Arthur Schopenhauer, the 
founder of the Pessimistic School of Philosophy, was born at Danzig 
(Germany), in 1788. His father was a banker; his mother, Johann 
Trosina, was an intellectual woman and wrote twenty-four volumes 
of novels and novelettes. On her husband’s death, she settled in 
1806 at Weimar, where she saw much of Goethe. 

Young Schopenhauer however inherited a patrimony of £150 a 
year, was sent to school, and in 1809 entered the University of Got- 
tingen, and devoted much attention to physical and medical science 
in Berlin.... He inherited from his father an unbreakable energy 
of character, and from his mother a brilliant polish of mind and 
facility of literary expression.... 


His Character :—His disposition, we are told by his detractors, 
was severe, mistrustful and suspicious, and prevented him from enter- 
ing into permanent trustful relations with men or women. He was 
averse to marriage as he saw in woman only a wayward, mindless 
animal,—ugly too, he said,—existing solely for the propagation of 
the species,-an end which perpetuated the woe of the world. But 
there is no doubt that he was a most unique persenality, and that 
his philosophy revealed one aspect of the truth of human nature, on 
its weaker and darker side. It is no use living in a fool’s paradise and 
shutting our eyes to the facts as they are. There is certainly a discord, 
a disharmony in life, a perpetual conflict between feeling and reason. 
Schopenhauer believed that the tendency of life was to separate more 
and more the heart and the head ; and who will say that he is entirely 
wrong ? 


His Philosophy :—Kant’s philosophy had cleared the mind of 
a mass of traditionary error. Then came Schopenhauer with his own 
philosophy. The cardinal articles of his philosophical creed were: 
first (1) Idealism. or subjective Idealism—z.e., that the world is my 
idea, a mere phantasmagoria of my brain, and therefore in itself 
nothing. (2) Secondly, that the way of knowledge, or key to the 
centre of things, Jay through the understanding of the Will of man, 
or the inner impulse of things in Nature. This Will—or Im pulse— 
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is the active side of our nature. It was therefore the key to the under- 
standing of all things in Nature. As Mr. Saunders says :—‘ All his 
writings go to support a single thesis : Willi is the underlying reality 
of the world. The struggle of the Will to realize itself evolves pain 
or painful efforts.” 

His philosophy thus is, as he puts it, that the world is through 
and through Will, and also (but secondarily) through and through 
Idea ; Will is the creative, the primary factor in life, while Idea is the 
secondary :—a mere offshoot from the brain.... His chief Book, 
‘The World as Will and Idea’’ (1819), expounds, in four books, the 
Logic, the Metaphysic, the Aesthetic, and the Ethic of his views. 
It teaches a pantheism of the Will. He defines ‘‘ will ’’ as blind, ir- 
resistible energy or impulse, as including all processes from attraction 
and gravitation to human motivity. Of course, his attempts to 
prove this point are all so exaggerated, laboured and plausible, and 
end in irrationality. | 

His Ethical Theory rests on Sympathy. He treats of self and 
others as not two or many individualitiés, but as one and the same 
substance, as being but a manifestation of the ‘All-Will’ which rises 
to a feeling of hunger in the stomach, gnawing in the teeth, thinking 
in the brain, etc. Sympathy, however, is only a ‘civic virtue’. He 
leaned to the view that the highest virtue is asceticism,—the denial 
of the Will to live, in which the Intellect, through contemplation of 
the idea of Art, frees itself from desire and willing, and pierces the 
‘Veil of Maya’ or Ulusion. He preferred Buddhism and Mysticism of 
the Hindu Upanishads, and Anchoretic Christianity to the reigning 
forms of religion and to Rationalistic Theism. 


Different Theories of Life are due to Different Conditions of Culture, 
Environment, and Temperament :—Mr. Saunders, in ‘his Schopenhauer 
series’, bas admirably translated his works in English. We have 
gratefully taken most of the facts of this sketch from him. He says :— 
“Tt is the innate diversity of temperament that has inspired so many 
different teachers. The tendencies of a man’s own mind—the Idols 
of the Cave before which he bows—interpret the facts in accordance 
with his own nature : he elaborates a system containing, perhaps, a 
grain of truth, to which the whole of life is then made to conform ; 
the facts purporting to be the foundations of the theory, and the 
theory in its turn giving its own colour to the facts. 

“Nor is this error,—the manipulation of facts to suit a theory,— 
avoided in the views of life which are presented by Schopenhauer. 
It is true that he aimed especially at freeing himself from the trammels 
of previous systems. But he was caught in those of his own. His 
natural desire was to resist the common appeal to anything outside 
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or beyond life.—as the basis of either hope or fear. He tried to look 
at life as it is. ' 

“ But the Metaphysical Theory, on which his whole philosophy 
rests, made it necessary for him, as he thought, to regard life as an 
unmixed evil. He calls out present existence an infinitesimal moment 
between two eternities, the past and the future,—a moment, filled 
with the pursuit of shadows, where everything is relative, phenomenal, 
illusory ; and man is bound in the servitude of ignorance, struggle, 
and need, in the endless round of effort and failure.” 


His Theory was a product of his Time :—In his theory of the 
essential evil of the human will, he is reflecting, and indeed probably 
borrowing, what he describes as the fundamental tenet of Christian 
theology, that “the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain”. 
In his opinion, the foremost truth which Christianity proclaimed to 
the world lay in its recognition of Pessimism. Christ came to teach 
that the necessary preparation for happiness, as a positive spiritual 
state, is renunciation, resignation, a looking away from external life 
to the inner life of the soul.... In his theory of life, as the self-as- 
sertion of will, he endeavours to account for the sin, misery and in- 
iquity of the world, and points out the way of escape,—-the denial of 
the will to live. 


Since his Time, there have come Other Theories,—hostile to his:— 
Schopenhauer’s views of life are thus in decided antagonism with 
Comte’s theory. This theory looks upon the life of mankind as a 
continual progress towards a state of perfection, and humanity in 
its nobler tendencies as itself worthy of worship.... “As long as 
the human will remains what it is, there can be no radical change for 
the better ; 8. is therefore outside the pale of civilization, and alien 
from the common-wealth of ordered knowledge and progress. But it 
has yet to be seen whether the Religion of Humanity will fare better, 
as a theory of conduct or as a guide of life, than either Christianity 
or Buddhism.... Renunciation, according to Schopenhauer, is 
the truest wisdom of life, from the higher ethical stand-point. His 
heroes are the Christian ascetics of the Middle Age.”’ 


The Most Reasonable Theory now is ‘Meliorism’:—But our modern 
habits of thought are different. We look askance at those doctrines, 
and have no great enthusiasm for those heroes. And if nature is 
not Evil, where, it will be asked, is the necessity or the benefit of re- 
nunciation. The scientific system, now in vogue, abandons the 
ethical dualism of God and Devil, of good and evil, altogether. It 
substitutes Meliorism in its place. By this is meant that human 
nature is capable of improvement, and does improve, tho’ very slowly, 
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under a suitable environment which we should all help to create by 
our reason and intelligence. 

And from another point of view, let it be frankly admitted that 
renunciation is incompatible with ordinary practice, with the real 
working and conduct of life. The doctrine seems but a mockery, 
a hopelessly unworkable plan, inapplicable to the conditions under 
which men have to exist. Therefore, the world has not accepted 
Schopenhauer as a great teacher. Hope is not an element in his Wis- 
dom of Life. Nay more, he attenuates Love into something that 
is not a real, living force. Men are therefore disinclined to welcome 
a theory which neither flatters their present position, nor holds out 
any prospect of better things to come. The success of religion every- 
where is due to its promise of future salvation in the next world 
where all existing ills will be remedied. And, what is Hope or Promise 
of a joyous future but an admission of evil in the present life ? Opti- 
mism,—the belief that in the end everything wil! be for the best— 
is the natural creed of the unthinking multitude. And a writer who, 
of set purpose, seeks to undermine it by an appeal to facts, is regarded 
as one who tries to rob humanity of its rights.... But Evil remains 
in its enormity ; why blink this fact? Nevertheless, Hope remains 
as the deepest foundation of every Faith, Sect, or Party, for a better 
future. 


According to Schopenhauer, Life begins as 2 Comedy and ends as 
a Tragedy :—Confined to details, life may mdeed appear to be a 
comedy. But Life, seen from the distance which brings out the 
true proportion of all its parts, is revealed as a tragedy—a long record 
of struggle and pain, with the death of the hero as the final certainty. 
How then, he asks, can a man make the best of his brief hour, under 
the hard conditions of his destiny ? What then is the true Wisdom 
of Life ? 

Schopenhauer has no pre-conceived divine plan to vindicate ; 
no religious or moral enthusiasm to give a roseate hue to some far-off 
event, obliging us in the end to think that all things work together 
for good. He remarks that “all religions take their rise in ignorance 
and wonder, in the desire to explain the world, its suffering and evil, 
and build a hope or plan to escape it. Let poets and theologians give 
play to imagination!” He, at any rate, will profess no knowledge 
of anything beyond our ken. Still, in the face of all this suffering, 
every man’s natural desire is to preserve his existence ; so that life 
is ‘a blind, unreasoning force, hurrying us on we know not whither’. 


His Admission of the Pleasures of Life, but as a Mode of Relief :— 
He admits that there are many things in life which give a short 
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satisfaction, and blind us for the moment to the realities of existence,~ 
pleasures, as they may be called, in so far as they are a mode of relief ; 
but that pleasure is not positive in its nature, nor anything more 
than the negation of suffering. It is a trite saying of his that happi- 
ness is “a delusion, a chimera, the ‘fata morgana’ of the heart,— 
making pain the positive groundwork of life, and a desire to escape it 
the spur of all effort’’. He does not direct the imagination to any- 
thing outside this present life as making it worth to live at all. His 
object is to state the facts of existence as they immediately appear, 
and to draw conclusions as to what a wise man should do in the face 
of them. 


His Argument :—It is the premises rather than the conclusion of 
his argument which interest us as something new. He says :—“The 
whole world, with all its phenomena of change, growth and develop- 
ment, 1s ultimately the manifestation of Will,—a blind force conscious 
of itself only when it reaches the stage of intellect. And life is a 
constant self-assertion of this will ; a long desire which is never ful- 
filled ; disillusion inevitably following upon attainment, because the 
will can never be satisfied. So, life is essentially suffering and the 
only remedy for it is the freedom of the intellect from the servitude 

imposed by his master,—the will.” 


Old Truths, dressed in a new garb :—The great mass of men 
at all times, require to have old truths imparted, as if they were new, 
and adapted to application to their own circumstances in life. What, 
then, is the end and aim of these maxims of conduct which he recom- 
mends ¢ There is nothing in them that is not substantially akin to 
the theories of life which, in different forms, the greater part of man- 
kind is presumed ‘to hold in reverence.... Happiness is desirable, 
although the happiness a man can attain, is in Schopenhauer’s view, 
negative only. But how is it to be acquired ? Some temporary 
relief, he says, may be obtained through the medium of Art ; for, 
in the apprehension of Art we are raised out of our bondage, contem- 
plating objects of thought as they are in themselves, apart from their 
relations to our own ephemeral existence. 


The Source of all True Morality :—-The recognition of the identity 
of our own nature with that of others is the beginning and foundation 
of all true morality. There is aroused in him a feeling of sympathy 
which is the main-spring of ethical conduct. (1) This feeling of 
sympathy must, in any true moral system, prevent our obtaining 
success at the price of others’ loss. Justice, in this theory, comes 
to be a noble, enlightened self-interest.... It will forbid our doing 
wrong to our fellow-man, because, in injuring him, we are injuring 
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ourselves,_-our own nature which is identical with his. (2) The 
recognition of this identity of the will must lead to commiseration.—- 
a feeling of sympathy with our fellow-sufferers,—to acts of kinaness 
and benevolence,—to acts of good-will. 


What then is the Wisdom of Life ? :—-The world is never likely 
to embrace his higher metaphysical or ethical standpoint, and annihi- 
late the will to live. The wisdom of life, as the practical art of living, 
is a compromise. We are here not by any choice of our own. But 
while we strive to make the best of it, we must not let ourselves be 
deceived. If you want to be happy, he says, it will not do to cherish 
illusions. Schopenhauer conceives his mission to be,—to dispel 
illusion, to tear the mask from life,—-a violent operation, not always 
productive of good. Some illusion may profitably be dispelled by 
recognizing that ne amount of external aid will make up for inward 
deficiency ; and that if a man has not got the elements of happiness 
in himself, all the pride, pleasure, beauty, and interest of the world, 
will not give it to him. Success in life, as popularly gauged by the 
ordinary material standard, means the placing of faith wholly in 
externals as the source of happiness. He protests against this search 
for happiness anywhere but in a man’s own self. 


Lubbock’s Pleasures of Life :—-Let us compare and contrast 
his views with those of Sir John Lubbock,—in his “ Pleasures of Life”’. 
These pleasures are the blessings which the world holds out to all 
who can enjoy them,—health, books, friends, travel, education, art. 
On the common ground of their regard for these pleasures, there is no 
disagreement between the optimist and the pessimist. But they seem 
to differ when they come to apply this rule. (1) Schopenhauer 
holds that happiness consists for the most part in what a man is in 
himself ; and that the pleasure he derives from these blessings will 
depend entirely upon the extent to which his personality really allows 
him to appreciate them. (2) This is a rule which runs some risk 
of being overlooked when a writer tries to dazzle the mind’s eye by 
describing all the possible sources of pleasure in the world of our 
surroundings. (3) And Sir John Lubbock, in common with every 
one who attempts a fundamental answer to the question of happiness, 
cannot afford to overlook it. The truth of the rule is perhaps taken 
for granted in his‘account of life’s pleasures ; in fact, when he comes 
to speak of life’s troubles, he freely admits the force of it. Happiness, 
he says, depends much more on what is within than without us. 

Still, there is an Excess of Optimism in Lubbock :—“‘If we re- 
solutely look,” observes Sir John Lubbock, “I do not say at the bright 
side of things, but at things as they really are ; if we avail ourselves 
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of the manifold blessings which surround us, we cannot but feel that 
life is indeed a glorious inheritance.’’ There is a splendid excess of 
optimism about this statement! At any rate, we may contrast it 
with the darker picture drawn by the German philosopher. We 
have a touch of the same sombre strain in the Persian Poet, Omar :-— 


Heaven,—but the vision of fulfilled desire ; 
And Hell,—the shadow, from a soul on fire, 
Cast on the darkness, into which ourselves,— 
So late emerged from,—-shall so soon expire. 


Though Hope is an importani element in life, it should not blind 
us to the facts :—Still, Hope, it may be said, is not knowledge, nor 
a real answer to any question ; at most, a makeshift, a moral support 
for intellectual weakness. The truth is that, as theories, both optimism 
and pessimism are failures; because they are extreme views where only 
a very partial judgment is possible. But we must make an honest 
attém pt to think them out, in spite of all previous failures or still exist- 
ing difficulties. However old these problems may be, the endeavour to 
solvethem is one which it is always worth while to encourage afresh. . 
It must be recognized that the data are insufficient for large views, 
and that we ought not to go beyond the facts we have,—-the facts of 
ordinary life, interpreted by the up-to-date science and the common 
experience of every day. 


But his Practical Writings are very instructive :—Yet, in his 
practical writings, Schopenhauer is a very suggestive writer, and 
eminently readable. His style is brilliant, animated, forcible, pun- 
gent, though at times discursive. irresponsible, and with a tendency 
to generalize superficially and exaggerate unduly. He is, in these 
writings, always witty and sarcastic, though often at the same time 
bitter and ill-natured. This is, in some measure, due to his reso- 
lute eagerness to dispel illusion at any cost. He is at times brutal in 
the use of his strength.... But he cannot be neglected because he 
takes an unpleasant view of existence ; for, it is a view which must 
present itself, at some time, to every thoughtful person. Ignorance 
of this one fact means ignorance of many of the facts of life. 

Although the picture of the world he draws for us is gloomy and 
sombre, there is nothing weak or unmanly in his attitude. If a happy 
existence, (he says), not merely an existence free from painis denied 
us, we can at least be heroes and face life with courage. A noble 
character will never complain at misfortune ; for, if a man looks 
round him at other manifestations of that which is his own inner 
nature,—the will,—he finds sorrows happening to his fellowmen, 
harder to bear than any that have come upon himself. And the 
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ideal of nobility is to deserve the praise which Hamlet—in Shakes- 
peare’s Tragedy of Pessimism,——gave to his friends :-— 
“Thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing.” 


His Theory carries its own correction :—But perhaps Schop- 
enhauer’s theory carries with it its own correction. He describes 
existence as a more or less violent oscillation between pain and bore- 
dom. If this were really the sum of life, it is obvious that happiness 
would lie in action,—action of a right kind.... But it is not the 
struggle which produces misery ; it is the mistaken aims and the low 
ideals. These beget such hard conditions. 

That Schopenhauer conceives life as an evil is a deduction, and 
possibly a mistaken deduction, from his metaphysical theory. Whether 
his scheme of things is correct or not, he willin the last resort have made 
good his claim to be read, by his insight into the varied needs of human 
life.... Schopenhauer himself says :—“I speak of the Wisdom of 
Life as the art of ordering our lives so as to obtain the greatest possible 
amount of pleasure and success. For, it teaches us how to lead a 
happy existence. Accordingly, in elaborating the scheme of a happy 
existence, I have had to make a complete surrender of the higher 
metaphysical and ethical standpoint to which my own theories lead ; 
and everything I shall say will to some extent rest upon a compromise. 
My remarks will possess only a qualified value. I make no claim to 
completeness, because the subject is inexhaustible.” 
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And yet he cannot overcome the tendency to exaggerate :— Indeed, 
the wise, in all ages, have always said the same thing ; and the fools, 
who at all times form the immense majority have, in their way too, 
acted alike, and done just the opposite ; and so it will continue. ‘For’, 
as Voltaire says, ‘we Shall leave this world as foolish and as wicked 
as we found it on our arrival.’ 3 

Here, again, he is guilty of undue exaggeration. And we protest 
strongly against the last statement as scientifically inexact, unjusti-  — 
fied, and far too sweeping. Man’s measures and processes, as those 
of Nature’s, are slow in working, but they work all the same, slower 
or faster actording to the environment or the conditions brought into 


being. 
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Schopenhauer, to be rejected as a mystic, but accepted as a teacher 
of moral wisdom,—a dissector of human weaknesses and vices :— 
We reject S. as a mystic, as a metaphysician, as a sombre Pessimist, 
but accept him as a safe and sane Counsellor in his social philosophy of 
the conduct of life. (1) Even as such mentor, the truth of most of 
his precepts and reflections, as of any other moralist or critic, should 
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be taken with a certain qualification according to the different stages 
of culture or progress of a people. (2) Then, again, the best of 
thinkers are fallible cither in some of their premises or in the conclu- 
sions drawn from them. How often do we not find a great intellect, 
clear and sane, full of light and guidance, in a political, social, or 
scientific field, but quite a muddle-headed faddist in Religion or 
its offshoots,_-Theology, Theosophy, or Spiritualism ? 

There is much to learn and profit by, in the bitter truths, the 
whole-truths and half-truths, which the great moralist preaches to us. 
Lay aside his Pessimistic Philosophy and his misty Metaphysics, 
but look at him as a practical Moralist, and you will find him a clear, 
fascinating writer, with a firm grasp of the realities of existence, with 
an abundant knowledge of human character, with a felicity of homely 
illustration, and a power of insight and analysis in every department 
of life. His ‘“‘ Wisdom of Life’ and “Counsels and Maxims” are full 
of Home Truths, and of homely cuts and thrusts for those crafty 
Theologians, Politicians and Critics who try to hide and obscure 
these truths. He will prove an excellent tonic for the soul, thirsting 
for truth, and longing for better ways out of the hideous vulgarity, 
hypocricy, and masquerade of Life. Let each reader finally judge for 
himself the value of Schopenhauer’s suggestions, or the wisdom of 
his aphorisms, in the Selections, here offered. 
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SELECTIONS. 


From “ The Wisdom of Life,’’ “ Ethical Reflections,’’ Counsels, 
Other Essays. 


DIFFERENCES IN HUMAN LOT. 


Differences of Three Kinds :—I observe that the fundamental 
differences in human lot may be reduced to three distinct: classes :— 


(1) What a man is in_ himself :—-thatis to say, his person- 
ality, in the widest sense of the word ; under which are included 
health, strength, beauty, temperament, moral character, 
intelligence, and education. 

(2) What aman has :—that is, his property and possessions of every 
kind. 

(3) What a man is in the eyes of others: How he stands 
in the estimation of others :—by which is to be understood, as 
everybody knows, what a man is in the eyes of his fellow-men. 
Their opinion is in its turn manifested by the honour in which 
he is held, and by his rank and reputation, or social status. 


1. WHAT A MAN IS,—HIS PERSONALITY. 


The differences, which come under the first head, are those which 
Nature herself has set between man and man. They influence the 
happiness or unhappiness of mankind in a much more vital and radical 
way than those under the other two. Compared with genuine per- 
sonal advantages, such as a great mind or a great heart, all the privi- 
leges of rank or birth, even of royal birth, are but secondary,— as 
‘kings on the stage’ to ‘kings in real life’. The happiness we receive 
from ourselves, is greater than that which we obtain from our sur- 
roundings. The principal element in a man’s well-being is his inner 
constitution. For, this is the immediate source of that inward satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction resulting from the sum total of his sensations, 
desires, and thoughts ; whilst his surroundings, on the other hand, 
exert only a mediate or indirect influence upon him. 

This is why the same external events or circumstances affect no 
two people alike ; even with perfectly similar surroundings, every 
one feels differently at different times according to Age, Health, or 
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Sickness. Every one thus lives in a world of his own. For, a man 
has immediate apprehension only of his own ideas, feelings, and voli- 
tions; the outer world can influence him only in so far as it brings 
these to life. The world, in which a man lives, shapes itself chiefly 
by the way in which he looks at it, and so it proves different to different 
men; to one it is barren, dull, and superficial ; to another rich, 
interesting, and full of meaning. Thus are the events of the world 
viewed differently by different men. 


The Mental Aptitude, or the Power of Phantasy :—The people 
should therefore be envious rather of the mental aptitude which lent 
those events the significance they possess. To the dull perceptions 
of an ordinary individual, they would have been stale, every-day 
occurrences. This is in the highest degree the case with many of 
Goethe’s and Byron’s poems, which are obviously founded upon actual 
facts. Is it open to a foolish reader to envy the poet because so many 
delightful things happened to him, instead of envying that mighty 
power of phantasy which was capable of turning a fairly common 
experience into something so great and beautiful?.... To a blind 
intelligence, the fairest and best object in the world presents only a 
poor reality, and is therefore only poorly appreciated,—like a fine 
landscape in dull weather or in the reflection of a bad ‘camera obscura’. 
In plain language, every man is pent up within his will. A good mind, 
and therefore a good conscience,— these are privileges which no rank 
or wealth can make up for or replace. Thus, what a man is in himself, 
what accompanies him when he is alone, what no one can give or 
take away, is obviously more essential to him than everything he has 
in the way of possessions, or even what he may be in the eyes of the 
world. An intellectual man, in complete solitude, has excellent 
entertainment in his own thoughts and fancies ; whilst no amount 
or diversity of social pleasure, theatres, excursions, and amusements 
can ward off boredom from a dullard. A goed temperate gentle 
character can be happy in needy circumstances; whilst a coveteus, 
envious, and malicious man, even if he be the richest in the world, 
goes miserable.... As Horace says of himself,—‘‘however many 
are deprived of the fancy-goods of life, there is one at least who can 
live without them.’’ Thus, when Socrates saw various articles of 
luxury spread out for sale, he exclaimed : ‘“How much there is in the 
world that I do not want.” 


Thus, Our Personality is the foremost factor in Life’s Happiness :— 
So, the first and most essential element in our life’s happiness is, 
what we are,—our personality. It is so, for no other reason than that 
it is a constant factor coming into play under all circumstances. 
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Unlike the blessings which are described under the other two heads, 
it is not the sport of destiny and cannot be wrested from us. It is 
endowed with an absolute value in contrast to the merely relative 
worth of the other two. For, here, the all-powerful agent, Time, 
comes in and claims its rights ; and before its influence, physical and 
mental advantages gradually waste away. Moral character alone 
remains inaccessible to it. Time cannot directly rob us of it. It 
remains for life almost immutable, inalienable, an inexorable doom. 


Therefore, use your qualities best by Congenial Pursuits :—The 
only thing that is demanded of us is to make the most advantageous 
use possible of the personal qualities we possess. Accordingly, we 
must follow such pursuits only as will call them into play, to strive 
after the kind of perfection of which they admit, and to avoid every 
other. Consequently, we must choose the position, occupation, and 
manner of life which are most suitable for their development. 

(1) Imagine a man, endowed with herculean strength, who is com- 
pelled by circumstances to follow a sedentary occupation with some 
minute exquisite work of the hands ; he is set to engage in study or 
mental labour demanding quite other powers than those he has got. 
A man placed like this will never feel happy all his life through. (2) 
Even moré miserable will be the lot of the man with intellectual powers 
of a very high order, who has to leave them undeveloped and unem- 
ployed, in the pursuit of a calling which does not require them, but 
which requires some bodily labour, perhaps, for which his strength is 
insufficient.... (3) Itis manifestly a wiser course to aim at the main- 
tenance of our health and the cultivation of our faculties, than at the 
amassing of wealth. (4) But this must not be mistaken as meaning 
_that we should neglect to acquire an adequate supply of the neces- 
saries of life. Wealth, in the strict sense of the word,—that is, greater 
superfluity,—can do little for our happiness. Many rich people feel 
unhappy just because they are without any true mental culture or 
knowledge which would qualify them for intellectual occupations. 
Indeed, wealth rather disturbs it, because the preservation of property 
entails a great many unavoidable anxieties. And, still, men are a 
thousand times more intent on becoming rich than on acquiring 
culture. 

So you may see many a man, as industrious as an ant, ceaselessly 
occupied from morning to night in the endeavour to increase his heap 
of gold. Beyond the narrow horizon of means to this end, he knows 
nothing. His mind is a blank, and consequently unsusceptible to any 
other influence. The highest pleasures, those of the intellect, are 
to him inaccessible. Therefore, he tries in vain to replace them by 
the fleeting pleasures of sense in which he indulges, lasting but a 
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brief hour, and at tremendous cost. And if he is lucky, his struggles 
result in his having secured a really great pile of gold, which he leaves 
to his heir, either to make it still larger, or to squander it in extra- 
vagance. Ai life like this, though pursued with a sense of earnestness 
and an air of importance, is just as silly as many another which has 
a fool’s cap for its symbol...Their minds are vacant, their imagina- 
tion dull, their spirits poor; and so they are driven to the company 
of those like them, where they make common pursuit of pastime 
and entertainment, consisting for the most part in sensual pleasure, 
amusement of every kind, and finally, in excess and libertinism. A 
young man of rich family enters upon life with a large patrimony, 
and often runs through it in an incredibly short space of time, in 
Vicious extravagance. And why? Simply because, here too, the 
mind is empty and void, and so the man is bored with existence. He 
is sent forth into the world outwardly rich but inwardly poor, and his 
vain endeavour is to make his external wealth compensate for his 
inner poverty, by trying to obtain everything from without. And 
so, in the end, one who is inwardly poor comes to be also poor out- | 
wardly. 


Ali Pleasures and Blessings are subjective :—Thus, we see 
that it is one’s individuality that accompanies. him always and every- 
where and gives its colour to all his experiences. In every kind of en- 
joyments, for instance, the pleasure depends principally upon the 
man himself. For, observe, one says, not that he enjoys Paris, but 
that he enjoys himself in Paris.. Therefore, subjective blessings,—-a 
noble nature, a capable head, a joyful temperament, bright spirits, 
a well-constituted, perfectly sound physique, in a word, a sound 
mind in a sound body,—-are the first and most important elements in 
happiness ; so that we should be more intent on promoting and 
preserving such qualities than on the possession of external wealth 
and external honour. 

(1) Good Spirits :---And of all these, the one which makes us 
the most directly happy is a genial flow of good spirits ; for, this ex- 
cellent quality is its own immediate reward. ‘The man who is cheer- 
ful and merry has always a good reason for being so,— the fact, namely 
that he is so. There is nothing which, like this quality, can so com- 
pletely replace the loss of every other blessing. 

(2) Health,—which depends on excercise :—Now, it is certain 
that nothing contributes so little to cheerfulness as riches, or so much, 
as health. Is it not in the lower classes, the so-called working classes, 
more especially those of them who live in the country, that we see 
cheerful and contented faces ? Is it not amongst the rich, the upper 
classes, that we find faces full of ill-humour and vexation ? 
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Consequently, we should try as much as possible to maintain a high 
degree of health ; for, cheerfulness is the very flower of it. 

I need hardly say what one must do to be healthy ;—-avoid 
every kind of excess, all violent and unpleasant emotion, all mental 
over-strain, take daily exercise in the open air, cold baths and such like 
hygienic measures. For, without a proper amount of daily exercise 
no one can remain healthy. All the processes of life demand exercise 
for the due performance of their functions, exercise not only of the 
_ parts more immediately concerned, but also of the whole body. For, 

as Aristotle rightly says, Life is movement. It is its very essence. 
Ceaseless and rapid motion goes on in every part of the organism. 
The heart, with its complicated double systole and diastole, beats 
strongly and untiringly ; with twenty-eight beats, it has to drive the 
whole of the blood through arteries, veins, and capillaries ; the lungs 
pump like a steam-engine, without intermission ; the intestines are 
always in peristaltic action ; the glands are all constantly absorbing 
and secreting ; even the brain has a double motion of its own, with 
every beat of the pulse and every breath we draw. When people 
can get no exercise at all, as is the case with the countless numbers 
who are condemned to a sedentary life, there is a glaring and fatal 
disproportion between outward inactivity and inner tumult.... This 
ceaseless internal motion requires some external counterpart, and the 
want of it produces effects like those of the emotions which we are 
obliged to suppress. Even trees must be shaken by the wind, if they 
are to thrive. 

How much our happiness depends upon our spirits ; and our 
spirits again upon our state of health. Compare the influence which 
the same external circumstances or events have upon us when we 
are well and strong. with the effect. which they have when we are 
depressed and troubled with ill-health. As Epictetus says, Men are 
not influenced by things, but by their thoughts about things. And, 
in general, nine-tenths of our happiness depends upon health alone. 
With health, everything is a source of pleasure ; without it, nothing 
else, whatever it may be, is enjoyable ; even the other personal bless- 
ings,—-a great mind, a happy temperament—are degraded and 
dwarfed for want of it... Good health is by far the most important 
element in human happiness. It follows from all this that the greatest 
of follies is to sacrifice health for any other kind of happiness, what- 
ever it may be, for gain, advancement, learning, or fame, let alone 
the fleeting sensual pleasures. Hverything else should rather be post- 
poned to it. 


Innate Temperament :—But good spirits do not entirely depend 
upon health; but upon temperament... As Aristotle has very correctly 
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observed, ‘‘Men, distinguished in philosophy, politics, poetry, or art, 
appear to be all of a melancholy temperament.”” Shakespeare has 
very neatly expressed this radical and innate diversity of tempera- 
ment in these lines in the Merchant of Venice :— 

Nature has framed strange fellows in her time ; 

Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 

And laugh, like-parrots, at a bag-piper ; 

And others of such vinegar aspect, 

That they'll not show their teeth in way of smile, 

Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 

As a rule, the stronger the susceptibility to unpleasant impres- 
sions, the weaker is the susceptibility to pleasant ones, and vice versa. 
Lf the one is successful in nine out of ten undertakings, he will not be 
pleased, but rather annoyed that one has miscarried ; whilst the other, 
if only a single one succeeds, will manage to find consolation in the fact 
and remain cheerful. A man who paints everything black wiil not see 
the bright side of things. And when a morbid affection of the nerves, 
or a derangement of the digestive organs, plays into the hand of an 
innate tendency to gloom, this tendency may reach such a height that 
permanent discomfort produces a weariness of life. So arises an in- 
clination +o suicide, which even the most trivial unpleasantness may 
actually bring about. 


The Two Foes of Happiness are Pain and Boredom :—The most 
general survey shows us that the two foes of human happiness are 
pain and boredom. . Life presents, in fact, a more or less violent oscilla- 
tion between the two... Needy surroundings, disorder and poverty 
produce pain ; while, if a man is more than well off, he is bored. Ac- 
cordingly, while the lower classes are engaged in a ceaseless struggle 


with need, in other words. with pain, the upper carry on a constant and’ 


often desperate battle with boredom... A duil mind is, as a rule, associ- 
ated with dull sensibilities,—-with a temperament which does not feel 
pain or anxiety very much, however great or terrible it may be. Now, 
intellectual dullness is at the bottom of that vacuity of soul which 
is stamped on so many faces, a state of mind which betrays itself by 
a constant and lively attention to all the trivial circumstances in the 
external world. This is the true source of boredom—-a continual 
panting after excitement, in order to have a pretext for giving the 
mind and spirits something to occupy them. 

Witness the miserable pastimes they have recourse to, and their 
ideas of social pleasure and conversation. Witness the number of 
people who gossip on the doorstep, or gape out of the window. It 
is mainly because of this inner vacuity of soul that people go in quest 
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of society, diversion, amusement, luxury of every sort, which lead 
many to extravagance and misery. 


Inward Wealth,—a Great Protection :—-Now, nothing is so good 
a protection against such misery as inward wealth, the wealth of the 
mind, because the greater it grows the less room it leaves for boredom, 
The inexhaustible activity of thought, finding ever new material to 
work upon in the multifarious phenomena of self and nature, and able 
and ready to form new combinations of them,—-there, you have some- 
thing that invigorates the mind, and apart from moments of relaxa- 
tion, sets it far above the reaca of boredom... The wise man will, 
above all, strive after freedom from pain and annoyance. quiet and 
leisure. Consequently, he will prefer a tranquil, modest life, with 
as few encounters with others as may be. After a little experience of 
his so-called fellow-men, he will elect to live in retirement. For, the 
more a man has in himself, the less he will want from other people,—— 
the less indeed, other people can be to him. This is why a high degree 
of intellect tends to make a man unsocial; for, he knows that a hundred 
fools together will not make one wise man. 


To Kill Time, they resort to Card-playing :—-In solitude, every 
one is thrown upon his own resources. Then, what a man has in him- 
self comes to light. The fool, in fine raiment, groans under the 
burden of his miserable personality, a burden which he can never throw 
off, whereas the man of talent peoples the waste places with his 
animating thoughts. Seneca declares that folly is its own burden... 
And, as a rule, it will be found that a man is sociable just in the degree 
in which he is intellectually poor and generally vulgar...How miser- 
able are the idle hours of ignorant men! Ordinary people think 
merely how they shall spend their time ; a man of any talent tries to 
use it... Hence, in all countries, the chief occupation of society is 
card-playing, which is the gauge of its value and an outward sign that 
it is bankrupt in thought. Because people have no thoughts to deal 
in, they deal cards, and try and win one another’s money. Idiots ! 
But I do not wish to be unjust... In defence of card-playing, it may be 
said that it is a preparation for the world and for business life. And, 
to do this, a man must learn a little dissimulation, and how to puta 
good face upon a bad business. But on the other hand, it is exactly 
for this reason that card-playing is so demoralizing, since the whole 
object of it is to employ every kind of trick and machination in order 
to win what belongs to another. Besides, a habit of this sort, learnt 
at the eard-table, strikes root and pushes its way into practical life. 

Which is the Happy Land, or the Happy Man ? :—Further, as no 
land is so well off as that which requires few imports, or none at all, 
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so the happiest man is one who has enough in his inner wealth. He 
requires little or nothing from outside for his maintenance. For, 
imports are expensive things, reveal dependence, entail danger, and 
occasion trouble ; and, when all is said'and done, they are a poor sub- 
stitute for home produce. No man ought to expect much from others, 
or, in general, from the external world. For, in everything, a man 
has ultimately to appeal to himself ; or, as Goldsmith puts it in the 
Traveller :-— 

Still to ourselves, in every place consign’d, 

Our own felicity we make, or find. 


The more this is so—the more a man.finds his sources of pleasures 
in himself—the happier he will be... Therefore, the truth of Aristotle's 
saying will be clear,—‘ To be happy means to be self-sufficient...’ 
And, in old age, these sources of happiness most necessarily dry up :— 
love leaves us then ; and so do wit, desire to travel, delight in horses, 
aptitude for social intercourse ; friends and relations, too, are taken 
from us by death. Then more than ever, it depends upon what a 
man has in himself.... There is not much to be got anywhere in the 
world. It is filled with misery and pain... There, we find that the 
evil generally has the upper hand, and folly makes the most noise. 
Fate is cruel and mankind pitiable. Knowing this, he will not be 
misled by expectations of office, or money, or the favour and applause 
of his fellow-men, into surrendering himself in order to conform to 
low desires and vulgar tastes... It is a great piece of folly to sacrifice 
the inner for the outer man, to give the whole or the great part of one’s 
quiet, leisure and independence for splendour, rank, pomp, titles, and 
honour. This is what Goethe did. But my good luck drew me quite 
in the other direction. 


The Life of the Upper Classes :— It is the upper classes, people of 
wealth, who are the greatest victims of boredom. Lucretius long ago 
described their miserable state, and the truth of his deseription may 
be still recognized to-day, in the life of every great capital. The rich 
man is seldom in his own halls, because it bores him to be there ; and 
still, he returns thither, because he is no better off outside... Or else, 
he is away in post-haste to his house in the country. as if it were on 
fire ; and he is no sooner arrived there, than he is bored again, and seeks 
to forget everything in sleep, or else hurries back to town once more... 
And they try to stimulate their will by passionate excitement, such 
as games of chance for high stakes.—undoubtedly a most degrading 
form of vice. And one may say generally that if a man finds himself 
with nothing to do, he is sure to choose some amusement suited to the 
kind of power in which he excels,—bowls, it may be, er chess; hunting 
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or painting —horse-racing or music; cards, or poetry, heraldry, 
philosophy, or some other dilettante interest. 


Such Interests Express Three Chief Powers of Man :—We might 
classify these interests methodically. ‘they are expressions of the 


three fundamental powers, or factors which go to make up the physio- 


_ogical constitution of man. They afford three sources of possible 
pleasure out of which every man wil! choose what suits him, accord- 
ing as he excels in one direction or another :— 

(1) First of ail come the pleasures of vital energy,—-of food, drink, 


digestion, rest, and sleep; and theve are parts of the world where it can 


be said that these are characteristic and national pleasures. 

(2) Secondly, there are the pleasures of muscular energy, such as 
walking, running, wrestling, dancing, fencing, riding, and similar 
athletic pursuits, which sometimes take the form of sport, and some- 
times of a military life and real war-fare. 

(3) Thirdly, there are the pleasures of sensibility, such as observa- 
tion, thought, feeling, or a taste for poetry or culture, music, learning, 
reading, meditation, invention, philosophy, and the like. 


Of the Three Kinds, the Pieasures of Sensibility are the highest :— 
The nobler the power which is brought into play, the greater will be 


the pleasure which it gives ; for, pleasure always involves the use of 
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one’s own powers, and happiness consists in a frequent repetition of 
pleasures. No one wil! deny that in this respect the pleasures of sensi- 
bility occupy a higher place than either of the other two fundamental 
kinds, which exists in an equal, nay, in a greater degree in brutes. It 
is his preponderating amount of sensibility which distinguishes man 
from other animals... The more sensibility predominates, the greater 
the pleasure will be. 

Nature exhibits (relatively speaking) .a continual progress, starting 
(1) from the mechanical and chemical activity of the inorganic world ; 
(2) proceeding to the vegetable, with its dull enjoyment of self ; (3) 
from that, te the animal world where intelligence and consciousness 
begin, at first very weak, and, only after many intermediate stages, 
attaining its last great development in man. (4) There, his intellect 
is Nature’s crowning point, the goal of all her efforts, the most perfect 
and difficult of all her works... A man endowed with this form of 
intelligence is in possession of what isnoblest and best on earth. And, 
accordingly, he has a source of pleasure in ¢oriparison with which 
all others are small. From his surroundings he asks nothing ‘but 
leisure for the free enjoyment of what he has got,—time, as it were, 
to polish his diamond. (5) All other pleasures that are not of the 
intellect are of a lower kind ; for they are. one and all, movenients of 
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will, desires, hopes, fears, and ambitions, no matter to what directed... 
Intellectual pleasures are accessible entirely and only through the 
medium of the intelligence, and are limited by its capacity. Fer, 
all the wit. there is in the world, is useless to him who has nene. (6) 
Still, this advantage is accompanied by a substantial disadvantage ; for. 


the whole of Nature shows that with the growth of intelligence comes, 


increased capacity for pain, and it is only with the highest degree of 
intelligence that suffering reaches its supreme point. 


Vulgar Minds, Affected only by Personal Interests of their Will :— 
The normal, ordinary man takes a vivid interest in anything only in so 
far as it excites his will, that is to say, is a matter of personal interest 
to him. Card-playing, that universal occupation of ‘* good-society 
everywhere, is a device for providing this kind of excitement. Card- 
playing is, in fact, a mere tickling of the will. Vulgarity is, at bottom, 
the kind of consciousness in which the will completely predominates 
over the intellect... Now, will, without intellect, is the most vulgar and 
common thing in the world, possessed by every blockhead, who, in 
the gratification of his passions, shows the stuff of which he is made. 
This is the condition of mind called vulgarity... Accordingly, the 
vulgar man is constantly open to all sorts of impressions, and immedi- 
ately perceives all the little trifling things that go on in his enviren- 
ment ;—the lightest whisper, the most trivial circumstance, is 
sufficient to rouse his attention ; he is just like an animal. And. so, his 
will,—the only factor in his corsciousness,—is a base, selfish, and 
altogether bad one. 

On the other side, you have a man endowed with a high degree of 
mental power, leading an existence rich in thought and full of life and 
meaning. He is oceupied by worthy and interesting objects as soon 
as ever he is free to give himself to them. Such a man bears in him- 
self a source of the noblest pleasure. What external promptings he 
wants, come from the works of nature, and from the contemplation of 
human affairs and the achievements of the great of all ages and coun- 
tries. These are theroughly appreciated by a man of this type alone, 
as being the only one who can quite understand and feel with them. 
And, so, it is for him alone that those great ones have really lived ; it 
is to him that they make their appeal ; the rest are but casual hearers 
who only half understand either them or their followers... A man who 
is privileged in this respect leads two lives, a personal and an intellectual 
life; and the latter gradually comes to be looked upon as the true one ; 
and the former, as merely a means to it. Compared with intellectual 
life, a life devoted to the attainment of personal comfort makes but 


a poor show. And, yet, as I have said, people make this baser sort of 
existence an end in itself. 
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Three Types of Men :—-We have, thus, three types of men :—(1) 
The ordinary man places his life’s happiness in things external to 
him, in property, rank, wife and children, friends, society, and the like, 
80 that when he Joses them or finds them disappointing, the foundation 
of his happiness is destroyed. In other words. his centre of gravity 
is not in himself ; it is constantly changing its place, with every wish 
and whim. If he is a man of means, one day it will be his house in 
the country, another buying horses, or entertaining friends, or travel- 
ling. He seeks his pleasure in things outside him. Like one whose 
health and strength are gone, he tries to regain. by the use of Jellies 
and drugs, instead of by developing his own vital power, the true source 
of what he has lost. (2) Before proceeding to the opposite, let us 
compare with this common type the man who comes midway between 
the two, endowed, it may be, not exactly with distinguished powers 
of mind, but with somewhat more than the ordinary amount of in- 
tellect. (3) Itis only the highest intellectual power, what we will 
call genius, that attains to this degree of intensity, making all time and 
existence its theme, and striving to express its peculiar conception of 
the world, whether it contemplates life as the subject of poetry or of 
philosophy. Hence, undisturbed occupation with himself, with his 
own thoughts and works, isa matter of urgent necessity tosuch a 
man; solitude is welcome, leisure is the highest good, and everything 
else is unnecessary, nay even burdensome... The varied beauties of 
nature, and art, and Jiterature,—these are pleasures accessible to him 
but denied to others. 


But there is somthing to be said in opposition to this view. (1) 
Great intellectual gifts mean an activity pre-eminently nervous in 
its character, and consequently a very high degree of susceptibility 
to pain in every form. Again, a large endowment of intellect tends to 
estrange the man who has it, from other people and their doings : 
for, the more a man has in himself, the less will he be able to find in 
them ; and the hundred things in which they take delight, he will 
think shallow and insipid. 

Here, then, perhaps, is another instance of that law of compensa- 
tion which makes itself felt everywhere. How often one hears it said, 
with some plausibility, that the narrow-minded man is at bottom the 
happiest, even though’ his fortune is unenviable. I shall make no 
attempt to forestall the reader’s own judgment on this point. Even 
the Old Testament says :— 

‘€In much wisdom is much grief ; 
And he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” 
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2. PROPERTY,—OR WHAT A MAN HAS. 


Three Kinds of Human Needs :—-(1) First, there come natural 
and necessary needs, such as when not satisfied, produce pain,—needs 
of food, clothing, shelter, and property, etc..—needs which can easily 
be Paicfed. (2) Secondly, there are those needs which, tho’ natural, 
are not necessary, such as the gratification of certain of the senses. (3) 
The third class consists of needs which are neither natural nor neces- 
sary, the need of luxury and prodigality, show and splendour, which 
never come to an end, and are very hard to satisfy. 


Difficult to Determine the Limits of His Desires :— It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to define the limits which reason should impose on 
the desire for wealth ; for, there is no absolute or definite amount of 
wealth which will satin aman. The amount is always relative... A 
man never feels the loss of things which he never possessed ; he is just 
as happy without them ; whilst another. who may have a hundred 
times as much, feels riser nial dy because he has not got the one thing 
which he wants. In fact, thes too, every man has a horizon of his 
own, and he will expect just as much as he thinks it possible for him 
to get. What lies beyond his horizon has no effect at all upon him. 
So it is that the vast possessions of the rich do not agitate the poor... 
Riches, one may say, are like sea-water ; the more you drink, the 
thirstier you become ; and the same is true of fame. 


Expansion or Contraction of Our Claims, mn Prosperity or Pover- 
ty :—But when Fate diminishes the amount of his possessions, he him- 
self immediately reduces the amount of his claims... Conversely, when 
a piece of good fortune befalls us, our claims mount higher and higher 
as there is nothing to regulate them. It is in this feeling of expansion 
that the delight of it lies. But it lasts no longer than the process 
itself, and when the expansion is complete, the delight ceases. We 
have become accustomed to the increase in our claims, and, conse- 
quently, indifferent to the amount of wealth which satisfies them... 
Discontent springs from a constant endeavour to increase the amount 
of our claims, when we are powerless to increase the amount which 
will satisfy them. 


Why Wealth is Prized :—-When we consider how full of needs the 
human race is, how its whole existence is based upon them, it is not 
a matter for surprise that wealth is held in more sincere esteem, nay, 
in greater honour, than anything else in the world. . And, no wonder... 
People naturally love that which, like an unwearied Proteus, is always 
ready to turn itself into whatever object their wandering wishes or 
manifold desires may for the moment fix upon. Everything else 
can satisfy only one wish,—-one need : food is good only if you are 
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hungry ; wine, if you are able to enjoy it; drugs. if you are sick ; 
fur for the winter ; love for youth; and so on. These are all only 
relatively good. Money alone is absolutely good, because it is not 
only a concrete satisfaction of one need in particular ; itis an abstract 
satisfaction of all. 


Sudden accession to Wealth turns the head, chiefly of Women :— 
People who have been born and bred in good circumstances are as a 
rule much more careful about the future, more economical, than 
those who, by a piece of good luck, have suddenly passed from 
poverty to wealth... As Shakespeare says in Henry VI -— 

......The adage must he verified 
That beggars, mounted, run their horse to death. 

It is this trait in human character which explains the fact that 
women who were poor before their marriage often make greater claims, 
and are more extravagant, than those who have brought their 
husbands a rich dowry ; because as a rule, rich girls bring with them, 
not only a fortune, but also more eagerness, nay, more of the inherit- 
ed instinct, to preserve it, than poor girls do... Let me advise anyone 
who marries a poor girl nut to leave her the capital but only the 
interest, and to take special care that she has not the management 
of the children’s fortune. 

I recommend people to be careful to preserve what they have 
earned or inherited. For, to start life with just as much as will make 
one independent, is an advantage which cannot be over-estimated. It 
means exemption and immunity from that chronic disease of penury, 
which fastens on the life of man like a plague. It is emancipation from 
that forced Jabour which is the natural lot of every mortal. 


Inherited Wealth, useful only when rightly used :—-But inherited 
wealth reaches its utmost value when it falls to the individual who is 
endowed with mental powers of a high order, who is resolved to pursue 
a line of life not compatible with the making of money ; for, he is 
then doubly endowed by fate and can live for his genius. He will, 
then, be able to pay his debt to mankind a hundred times... Another, 
again, may use his wealth to further philanthropic schemes, and make 
himself well-deserving of his fellow-men. 

But a man who does none of these things, who does not even try 
to do them,—-such a one, born as he is into riches, is a mere idler and 
thief of time, a contemptible fellow. Countless numbers of people 
find themselves in want, simply because when they had money they 
spent it only to get momentary relief from the feeling of boredom 
which oppressed them. 

Success in Political Life, by pandering to the baser passions of 
the crowd ;- It is quite another matter, if one’s object is success in 
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political life, where favour, friends, and connections are all important, 
‘n order to mount by their aid, step by step, on the ladder of promo- 
tion, avd perhaps gain the top-most rung... He has then to keep on 
bowing low enough, and even go right down upon his face if necessary ; 
he alone can submit to everything and laugh at it ; he alone knows the 
entire worthlessness of merit ; he alone uses his loudest voice and his 
boldest type whenever he has to speak or write of those who are placed 
over his head, or occupy any position of influence ; and if they do a 
little scribbling, be is ready to applaud it as a masterwork. He 
alone understands how to beg. But it is no use to complain of low 
aims ; for, whatever people may say, they rule the world. 

On the other hand, the man who is born with enough to live upon 
is generally of a somewhat independent turn of mind ; he is accustom- 
ed to keep his head up ; he has not learned all the arts of the beggar ; 
perhaps he even presumes 4 little upon the possession of talents which, 
as he ought to know, can never compete with cringing mediocrity. 
In the long run, he comes to recognize the inferiority of those who 
are placed over his head, and when they try to put insults upon him, 
he becomes refractory and shy... Such a man may at last incline to 
the opinion freely expressed by Voltaire: ‘We have only two days 
to live ; it is not worth our while to spend them in cringing to con- 
temptible rascals.”’ But, alas! ‘comtemptible rascal’ is an attribute 
of the vast majority of people. 


[Note :—In reading Schopenhauer’s criticism, on the life of the 
rich and poor ; on pain and boredom as the two foes of human 
happiness ; on the poor and petty pastimes and amusements 
of ‘the high and mighty, —their empty shows, masks, and 
pretences ; on the low aims and shabby tactics of the politi- 
cians, pandering to the baser passions of the crowd, by their 
cringing and contemptible ways ; the intelligent reader will 
see how, in most cases, the two extremes meet, in the lowest 
and the highest societies :—-(1) how a nomad or wandering 
life-of the primitive folks is parallelled by the touring life of the 
modern travellers and globe-trotters ; (2) how the curious 
dress, decoration, and equipment of the Medicine-man, Shaman 
or Wizard, among the savage tribes, is equalled by those of the 
High-Priests, Bishops or* Archbishops of the most civilized 
society ; and (3) how the martial feathers and skins and 
trappings of the savage find their counter-part in the gaudy 
military costumes and uniforms and head-wear of the present 
day,—with their stripes and stars, spurs and spikes, belts and 
bands, and the other glittering gew-gaws of out generals and 
commanders ! | 
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3. WHAT A MAN IS IN THE ESTIMATION OF OTHERS. 


(Or A Man’s Status or Position in Society.) 


A man’s Social Position consists of, (1) Reputation, (2) Pride, 
(3) Rank, (4) Honour, and (5) Fame. 


1. REPUTATION. 


By a peculiar weakness of human nature, people generally think 
too much about the opinion which others form of them. But the 
slightest reflection will show that this opinion, whatever it may be, 
is not in itself essential to happiness. Therefore, it is hard to under- 
stand why everybody feels so very pleased when he sees that other 
people have a good opinion of him, or say anything flattering to his 
vanity. | 


The Reason why Praise is So Pleasing and Welcome to us :—If 
you stroke a cat, it will purr ; and, as inevitably, if you praise a man, 
a sweet expression of delight will appear on his face ; and, even though 
the praise is a palpable lie, it will be welcome, if the matter is one in 
which he prides himself... It is astonishing how infallibly a man will 
be annoved, and in some cases deeply pained, by any wrong done 
_ to his feeling of self-importance. . [herefore, it is advisable to set limits 
to this weakness, and thus temper, as far as possible, this great sus- 
ceptibility to other people’s opinion, whether the opinion be one 
flattering to our vanity, or whether it causes us pain; for, in 
either case, itis the same feeling which is touched. Otherwise, a 
man is the slave of what other people are pleased to think,—and how 
little it requires to disconcert or soothe the mind that is greedy of praise. 


Reason for Curbing this Weakness :—Therefore, it will very much 
conduce to our happiness if we duly compare the value of what a man 
is in and for himself, with what he is in the eyes of others.... ‘I'he for- 
mer is summed up under the heads of personality and property. 
The sphere of what we are for other people is their consciousness, not 
ours ;it is the kind of figure we make in their eyes, together with the 
thoughts which this arouses. But this is something which has no 
direct and immediate existence for us. It ought to affect us only so 
far as it can move us to modify what we are in and for ourselves. 
Apart from this, what goes on in other people’s consciousness is, as 
much, a matter of indifference to us. 

And, in time, we should get really indifferent to it, when we come 
to see how superficial and futile are most people’s thoughts, how narrow 
their ideas, how mean their sentiments, how perverse their opinions, 
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and how much of error there is in most of them.... If we see, how the 
greatest of men will meet with nothing but slight from half a dozen 
block-heads, we shall understand that to lay great value upon what 
other people say is to pay them too much honour... Just imagine 
people, in the highest positions in life, with all their brilliance, pomp, 
display, magnificence, and general show, saying :— ‘Our happiness 
lies entirely outside us, it exists only in the heads of others! ’ Idiotic ! 
Is’nt it ? 

After all, the foundation of our whole nature, and, therefore, of 
our happiness, is our physique ; and the most essential factor in our 
happiness is health ; and next, in importance after health, is the ability 
to maintain ourselves in independence and freedom from care... We 
should add very much to our happiness by a timely recognition of the 
simple truth that every man’s chief and real existence is in his own 
skin, and not in other people’s opinions ; and, consequently. that 
the actual conditions of our personal life,— health, temperament, 
capacity, income, wife, children, friends, home, are a hundred times 
more important for our happiness than what other people are pleased 
to think of us. 


The Mischievous Results of Vanity,.a Human Weakness :—But 
when we see that almost everything men devote their lives to attain, 
sparing no effort and encountering a thousand toils and dangers in 
the process, has, in the end, no further object than to raise themselves 
in the estimation of others ;—-when we see that not only offices, titles, 
decorations, but also wealth, nay, even knowledge and art, are striven 
for only to obtain, as the ultimate goal of all effort, greater respect 
from one’s fellow-men.—is not this a lamentable proof of the extent 
to which human folly ean go? To set much too high a value on other 
people’s opinion is a common error everywhere ; an error, it may be. 
rooted in human nature itself, or the result of civilization and social 
arrangements generally. But, whatever its source, it exercises a very 
immoderate influence on all we do, and is very prejudicial to our happi- 
ness... It plunges the dagger into his daughter’s heart, or induces many 
aman to sacrifice quiet, riches, health, and, even life itself, for posthu- 
mous glory... We should rather be careful to dissuade people from 
setting too much store by what others think of them. Daily experi- 
ence shows us, however, that this is just the mistake people persist 
in making. They reverse the natural order,—regarding the opinions 
of others as real existence, and their own consciousness as something 
shadowy ; making the derivative and secondary imto the principal. 
Thus, they fallinto the kind of folly which is called ‘vanity’,—a 
shadow which has no solid or intrinsic value. Like a miser, such people 
forget the end, in their eagerness to obtain the means. 
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This attention to other people’s attitude may be regarded as a 
kind of universal mania which everyone inherits. In all we do, al- 
most the first thing we think about is what will people say. And 
nearly half the troubles and bothers of life may be traced to our anxiety 
on this score... It is this anxiety which is at the bottom of all that 
feeling of vanity or self-importance, which is so often mortified be- 
cause it is so very morbidly sensitive. It is solicitude about what 
others will say that underlies all our vanity and pretension, yes, and 
all our show and swagger too. Without it, there would not be a 
tenth part of the luxury which exists. 


Shameless Boasting of National Vanity :—O! this anxiety about 
what others will say !—and, what sacrifices it often costs! One can 
see if even in a child ; and, though it exists at every period of life, 
it 1s strongest in age ; because, when the capacity for sensual pleasure 
fails, Vanity and Pride have only Avarice to share their dominion. — 
Frenchmen, perhaps, afford the best example of this feeling, and amongst 
them it is a regular epidemic, appearing sometimes in the most absurd 
ambition, or in a ridiculous kind of National Vanity and the most 
shameless boasting. However, they frustrate their own aims; for, 
other people make fun of them and call them “la grande nation”’. 


The Cure for this Folly :—-Now. it is obvious that happiness, which 
consists for the most «part in peace of mind and contentment, would 
be served by nothing so much as by reducing this impulse of human 
nature within reasonable limits... (1) Butitis a very difficult task, 
because the impulse in question is a natural and innate perversity of 
human nature. Tacitus says, ‘The lust of fame is the last that a wise 
man shakes off.’ (2) The only way of putting an end to this universal 
folly is to see clearly that it is a folly. (5) And this may be done by 
recognizing the fact that most of the opinions in men’s heads are apt 
to be false, perverse, erroneous, and absurd, and so in themselves un- 
worthy of any attention ; further, that other people’s opinions ean 
have very little real and positive influence upon us in most of the cir- 
cumstances and affairs of life... (4) If people were generally converted 
from this universal folly, the result would be such an addition to our 
peaee of mind and cheerfulness as at present secms inconceivable. 
(5) A retired mode of life has, therefore, an exceedingly beneficial in- 
fluence on our peace of mind. We thus eseape having to live con- 
stantly in the sight of others, and to pay everlasting regard to their 
casual opinions. At the same time. a good deal of positive mis- 
fortune might be avoided, which we are now drawn into, by striv- 
ing after shadows. (6) Why not have more attention to give to solid 
realities and enjoy them with less interruption than at present ? But 
what is worth doing is hard to do. 
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2. PRIDE. 
Human Folly has Three Off-Shoots,—Pride, Vanity, Ambition :— 


The folly of our nature, which we have so far been discussing, puts 
forth three shoots, Ambition, Vanity and Pride. The difference 
between the last two is this :—-Pride is an established conviction of 
one’s own paramount worth in some particular respect ; while vanity 
is the desire of rousing such a conviction in others, and it is generally 
accompanied by the secret hope of ultimately coming to the same con- 
viction oneself. Pride works from within ; it is the direct appreciation 
of oneself. Vanity is the desire to arrive at this appreciation indirectly, 
‘from without’. So we find that vain people are talkative; and 
proud,—taciturn... 

It is quite true that pride is something which is generally found 
fault with, and cried down ; but usually, l imagine, by those who have 
nothing upon which they-ean pride themselves. In view of the im- 
pudence and fool-hardiness of most people, anyone who possesses any 
kind of superiority or merit will do well to keep his eyes fixed on it, 
if he does not want it to be entirely forgotten. For, if a man is good- 
natured enough to ignore his own privileges, he will be ignored by 
others. This is a piece of advice I would specially offer to those whose 
superiority is of the highest kind, real superiority. Otherwise, they 
will find that familiarity breeds contempt. ‘Joke with a slave, and 
he’ll soon show his heels,’——is an excellent Arabian proverb.. . 


The Hollowness of National Pride :—The lowest and cheapest sort 
of pride is national pride. For, if aman is proud of his own nation, it 
argues that he has no qualities of his own, of which he can be proud ; 
otherwise, he would not have recourse to those, which he shares with 
so many millions of his fellow-men. The man who is endowed with 
important personal qualities will be only too ready to see clearly in 
what respect his own nation falls short, since their failings will be 
constantly before his eyes. But every miserable empty-headed fool, 
who has nothing at all of which he can be proud, adopts, as a last 
resource, pride in the nation to which he belongs. He is ready and 
glad to defend all its faults and follies, tooth and nail, thus re-im burs- 
ing himself for his own inferiority. For example, if you speak of the 
stupid and degrading bigotry of the English nation (or of any nation) 
with the contempt it deserves, you will hardly find one Englishman 
in fifty to agree with you ; but if there should be one, who happens 
to be an intelligent man,—he will surely look to himself, and not his 
nation, for any real worth or merit. 

However that may be, individuality is a far more important 
thing than nationality, and in any given man deserves a thousand- 
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fold more consideration. And since you cannot speak of national 
character without referring to large masses of people, it is impossible 
to be loud in your praises and at the same time be honest. National 
character is only another name for the particular form which the 
littleness, perversity, and baseness of mankind take in every country. 
If we become disgusted with one, we praise another, until we get dis- 
gusted with this too. Every nation mocks at other nations, and all 
are right. | 


3. RANK. 


Rank is artificial respect, created by the State :—Rank plays an 
important part in the eyes of the masses and of the philistines, and is 
amost useful wheel in the machinery of the State. It has a purely 
conventional value. Strictly speaking, it is a sham ; its method is 
to exact an artificial respect, and, as a matter of fact, the whole thing 
is a mere farce. 

Orders or Ranks, it may be said, are bills of exchange drawn on 
public opinion, and the measure of their value is the credit of the 
drawer. Of course, as a substitute for pensions or promotions, they 
save the State a good deal of money. Besides, they serve a very 
useful purpose, if they are distributed with discrimination and judg- 
ment. For, people in general have eyes and ears, but not much else ; 
very little judgment indeed, or even memory... A cross or a star pro- 
claims to the mass of people always and everywhere,—‘“ This man is 
not like you; he has done something.’ But orders lose their value 
when they are bestowed unjustly or without due selection, or in too 
great numbers... It is a pleonasm to inscribe on any order ‘“‘for dis- 
tinguished service’’. But service to whom? To itself alone. But 
every Order ought to be for real distinguished service. That stands 
to reason. 


4. HONOUR. 


Honour and Shame,—Defined and Traced :—Honour is a much 
Jarger question than rank, and more difficult to discuss. Let us begin 
by trying to define it. (1) If I were to say Honour is external con- 
Science, and conscience is inward honour, no doubt a good many 
people would assent ; but there would be more show than reality 
about such a definition, and it would hardly go to the root of the 
matter. (2) I prefer to say, Honour is, on its objective side, other 
people’s opinion of what we are worth ; on its subjective side, it is. the 
respect we pay to this opinion. From the latter point of view, to be a 
man of honour is to exercise what is often a very wholesome, but by 
no means a purely moral, influence. 
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The feelings of honour and shame exist in every man who is not 
utterly depraved, and honour is everywhere recognized as something 
particularly valuable. ‘I'he reason of this is as follows. By and in 
himself, 2 man can accomplish very little ; he is like Robinson Crusoe 
on a desert island. It is only in society that a man’s powers can be 
called into full activity. He very soon finds this out when his con- 
sciousness begins to develop, and there arises in him the desire to be 
looked upon as a useful member of society, as one who is capable of 
playing his part as a man—thereby acquiring a right to the benefits 
of social life. 

But a man soon discovers that everything depends upon his being 
useful, not in his own opinion, but in the opinion of others ; and so 
he tries his best to make that favourable impression upon the world, 
to which he attaches such a high value. Hence, this primitive and 
innate characteristic of human nature is called the feeling of honour, 
or, under another aspect, the feeling of shame. It is this which brings 
a blush to his cheek at the thought of having suddenly to fall in the 
estimation of others, even when he knows that he is innccent. 


A Variety of Relations, and of Honours :—There are a variety of 
relations in which a man can stand to other people so as to obtain 
their confidence, that is, their good opinion. These give rise to several 
kinds of honour ; (1) Civic honour, (2) Official honour, (3) Sexual 
honour, (4) Knightly honour, (5) National honour. 


(1) Civic Honour :—It consists in the assumption that we shall 
pay unconditional respect te the rights of others, and, therefore, never 
use any unjust or unlawful means of getting what we want. It is 
the condition of all peaceable intercourse between man and man ; 
and it is destroyed by anything that openly and manifestly militates 
against this peaceable intercourse. 

The ultimate foundation of Honour is the conviction that moral 
character is unalterable ; a single bad action implies that future 
actions of the same kind will, under similar circumstances, also be 
bad. This is well expressed by the English use of the word ‘‘charac- 
ter’? as meaning credit, reputation, honour. Hence honour, once 
lost, can never be recovered, unless the loss rested on some mistake, 
such as may occur if a man is slandered or his action viewed in a false 
light. So the law provides remedies against slander, libel, and even 
insult: for, insult, though it amounts to no more than abuse, is a kind 
of summary slander with a suppression of the reasons... Civic honour 
draws its existence and name from middle classes... No man can dis- 
regard it. It is a very serious thing, of which every one should be 
careful not to make hght. The man who breaks confidence has for 
ever forfeited confidence. 
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Fame is something which must be won ; honour only something 
which must not be lost. The absence of fame is obscurity, which is 
only a negative, but loss of honour is shame, which is a positive quality. 
The.reason why respect is paid to Age is that old people have necessarily 
shown in the course of their lives whether or not they have been able 
to maintain their honour unblemished... It is not merely length of 
years (equailed, as it is, and even excelled, in the case of some of the 
lower animals), nor, again, experience, which is only a closer know- 
ledge of the world’s ways, which affords a sufficient reason for the 
respect which the young are everywhere required to show towards 
the old. For, if it were merely a matter of years, the weakness which 
attends on age would call rather for consideration than for res pect. 

But Honour has only an indirect conventional value... It is to 
Society alone that we owe that safety which we and our possessions 
enjoy in a state of civilization. In all we do, we need the help of 
others, and they in their turn, must have confidence in us before they 
can have anything to do with us. Accordingly, their opinion of us 
is indirectly a matter of great importance... A good reputation is not 
worth raising a finger to obtain, if it were not that it is so useful... We 
love esteem not for its own sake, but solely for the advantages which 
it brings. And as the means can never be more than the end, that 
“saying that ‘Honour is dearer than life itself’, is, as I have remarked, 
a very exaggerated statement. But civic honour has indeed the 
widest sphere of all other kinds of honour. 


(2) Official Honour :— This consists in the general opinion of 
other people that a man, who fills any office, really has the necessary 
qualities for the proper discharge of all the duties which appertain to 
it. The greater and more important the duties a man has to discharge 
in the State, the stronger must be the opinion which people have of 
the moral and intellectual qualities which render him fit for his post. 
Therefore, the higher his position, the greater must be the degree of 
honour paid to him, expressed as itis, in titles, orders, and the gene- 
rally subservient behaviour of others towards him. 

Official honour demands, further, that the man who occupies an 
office must maintain respect for it, for the sake both of his colleagues 
and of those who will come after him. This respect an official can 
maintain by a proper observance of his duties, and by repelling an 
attack that may be made upon the office itself or u pon its occupant. 
He must not, for instance, pass over unheeded any statement to the 
efleet that the duties of the office are not pro perly discharged, ete... 

Subordinate to the honour of official personages comes the honour 
of those who serve the State in any other capacity, as doctors, lawyers, 
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teachers, anyone, in short. By graduating in any subject, or by any 
special skill, he claims to have this honour. Under this head comes 
military honour,—the opinion, that people, who have bound them- 
selves to defend their country, really possess the requisite qualities 
which will enable them to do so, especially courage, personal bravery, 
and strength ; and that they are perfectly ready to defend their country 
to the death, and under no circumstances, to desert the flag to which 
they have once sworn allegiance. 


(3) Sexual Honour :—In treating of sexual honour and the princi- 
ples on which it rests, a little more attention and analysis are neces- 
sary... All honour really rests upon a utilitarian basis. ‘There are two 
natural divisions of the subject,—-the honour of women and_ the 
honour of men,—in either side issuing in a well-understood ‘esprit de 
corps’. The former is by far the more important. of the two, because 
the most essential feature in woman’s life is her relation to man. Female 
honour is the general opinion in regard to a girl that she is pure, and in 
regard to a wife that she 1s faithful. 

The importance of this opinion rests upon the following consider- 
ations. Women depend upon men in all the relations of life ; men 
upon women, it might be said, in one only. So, an arrangement Is 
made for mutual interdependence, by which man undertakes responsibi- 
lity for all women’s needs and also for the children that spring from 
their union... To this end, the honour of all women depends upon the 
enforcement of the rule that no woman should give herself to a man 
except in marriage, in order that every man may be forced, as it were, 
to surrender and ally himself with a woman. By this arrangement, 
provision is made for the whole of the female race... Any girl who 
commits a breach of the rule betrays the whole female race... So, she 
is cast out with shame, as one who has lost her honour. No woman 
will have anything more to do with her ; she 1s avoided like the plague. 
The same doom is awarded to a woman who breaks the marriage-tie ; 
for, in so doing, she is false to the terms upon which the man capitu- 
lated. This ‘esprit de corps’ is acknowledged to be the foundation 
of female honour. 

As it is a matter of prudence and interest, its extreme importance 
for the welfare of women will be recognized. But it does not possess 
anything more than a relative value ; it is not an absolute end—lying 
beyond all other aims of existence and valued above life itself. In 
this view, there will be nothing to applaud in the forced and extravagant 
conduct of a Lucretia (raped by T. and Self-Stabbed) or of a “Sati”. 
It deyenerates into tragic farce, and produces a terrible feeling of 
revulsion. Further, we see how in all ages and countries up to the 
time of the Reformation, irregularities were permitted and recognized 
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by law, with no derogation to female honour,—not to speak of the’ 
temple of Mylitta at Babylon, ete..... 


It is further to be remarked that every man in a country can marry 
the women of his choice, except one poor individual, namely, the prince. 
His hand belongs to his country, and can be given in marriage only 
for reasons of State, that is, for the good of the country. Still for all 
that, he is aman; and, as a man, he likes to follow whither his heart 
leads. It is an unjust, ungrateful, and priggish thing to forbid, or 
to desire to forbid, a prince from following his inclinations in this 
matter. This will continue, of course, as long as the lady has no in- 
fluence upon the Government of the country... 

It is thus part of a man’s honour to resent a breach of the marri- 
age-tie on the part of his wife, and to punish it, at the very least, by 
separating from her. If he condones the offence, his fellow-men 
ery shame upon him. But the shame in this case is not nearly so 
foul as that of the woman who has lost her honour... For, a man’s 
relation to woman is subordinate to many other and more important 
affaers in his life. That great dramatic poet of modern times has 
taken man’s honour as the theme of two plays,-—-in Othello and the 
Winter’s Tale. 


(1) Knightly Honour, Absolutely Stupid and Savage in its Princi- 
ples ; based on Force and Folly :—There is another species of honour 
which diflers from this entirely, a species of honour of which the 
Greeks and Romans had no conception, and, up to this day, itis perfectly 
unknown amongst Chinese, Hindoos or Mahomedans. It is called 
Knightly honour. Its principles are quite different from those which 
underlie the kind of honour I have been treating until now, and in 
some respects are even opposed to them. 

(1) A man’s whole conduct may be in accordance with the most 
righteous and noble principles, his spirit may be the purest that ever 
breathed, his intellect may be of the very highest order. And yet this 
honour may disappear the moment that anyone is pleased to insult 
him, anyone at all.—let him be the most worthless rascal, or the most 
stupid beast, an idler, gambler, debtor, a man, in short, of no account 
atall. (2) Itis usually this sort of fellow who likes te insult people.. . 
If a fellow likes to insult any one, i.c.. attribute to him, for example, 
some bad quality, this is taken ‘prima facie’ as a well-founded opinion, 
true in fact ; a decree, as it were, with all the force of law : nay, if it 
is not at once wiped out in blood, it is a judgment which holds good and 
valid to all time. In other words, the man who is insulted remains—-in 
the eyes of all honourable people—what the man who uttered the 
insult,—even though he were the greatest wretch on earth,—was 
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‘pleased to call him ; for, he has put up with the insult. And the 
more contemptible and ridiculous a man is, the readier he 1s with his 
tongue... It is a reproach which, they say, must be wiped out in 
blood. . (3) Again, there is something even worse than insult, something 
so dreadful in this code of knightly honour that, I know, they will 
shiver, and their hair will stand on end, at the very thought of it,—the 
greatest evil on earth, worse than death and damnation. A man 
gives another a slap or a blow. This is such an awful thing, and so 
utterly fatal to all honour, that while any other species of insult may 
be healed by blood-letting, this can be cured only by the coup-de-grace. 
(4) If you are armed, you can strike down your opponent on the spot, 
or perhaps, an hourlater.... This will restore your honour. But if you 
remain quiet, then you put up with the insult, you are supposed to 
become what the insulting man says you are,—be he the greatest 
wretch on earth. 

To receive an insult is disgraceful ; to give one, honourable. Let 
metakeanexample. (1) My opponent has truth, right, and reason 
on his side. Very well. (2) But when I insult him, then, right and 
honour leave him and come to me. For the time being, he has lost 
them, until he gets them back, not by the exercise of right or reason, 
but by shooting and sticking me. (3) Accordingly, rudeness is a 
quality which (in point of honour) is a substitute for any other, and 
outweighs them all. (4) The rudest, the roughest, the strongest, 
is always right in the code of the savage’s club-law. (a) If, in any 
discussion or conversation, another man shows more knowledge, oreater 
love of truth, a sounder judgment, better understanding than we, or 
generally exhibits intellectual qualities which cast ours into the shade, 
we can at once annul his superiority and our own shallowness, and 
in our turn be superior to him, by being insulting and offensive. (b) 
For, rudeness is better than any argument ; it totally eclipses intel- 
lect.... (c) Truth, knowledge, understanding, intellect, wit, must beat 
a retreat and leave the field to this almighty insolence. 

Honourable people immediately make a show of mounting their 
war-horse, if anyone utters an opinion adverse to theirs, or shows more 
intelligence than they can muster ; and if, in any controversy, they 
are at a loss for a reply, they look about for some weapon of rude- 
ness, or repression, which will serve as wel! and come readier to hand ; 
so they retire masters of the position... Is this a principle of honour 
which has ennobled the tone of society ? 

Again, the code implies that the highest court, to which aman can 
appeal in any difference he may have with another on a point of honour, 
is the court of physical force, that is, of brutality. Hvery piece of 
rudeness or repression is, strictly speaking, an appeal to brutality. 
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For, it is a declaration that intellectual strength and moral insight are 
incompetent to decide, and that the battle must be fought out by 
physical force,—a struggle in which the weapons are those of brute- 
force, and the decision is irrevocable. This is the well-known principle 
of ‘the right of might’. This is called our ‘civilization’. 

Lastly, Civie honour is very scrupulous in the matter of “meum 
and teum’, paying great respect to obligations and to promises once 
made. But the code of Knightly Honour is different : (1) There 1s 
only one word which may not be broken, the word of honour —(upon 
my honour, as people say); the presumption being, of course, that 
every other form of promise may be broken. (2) Nay, if the worst 
comes to the worst, it is easy to break even one’s word of honour, and 
still remain ‘honourable’, by adopting that universal remedy, the duel.. . 
(3) Further, there is one debt, and one alone, that under no circum 
stance must be left unpaid—-a gambling debt, which has accordingly 
been called a debt of honour. In all other kinds of debt, you may 
cheat Jews and Christians as much as you like, and yet your knightly 
honour remains without a stain. 

The unprejudiced reader will see at once that (1) such a strange, 
savage, and ridiculous code of honour as this (of the Middle Age) has 
no foundation in human nature, nor any warrant in a healthy view 
of human affairs... (2) Neither Greeks nor Romans knew anything of 
this code of honour or of its principles ; nor the highly civilized nations 
of Asia, ancient or modern. (a) Amongst them, other kind of honour 
is recognized... They thought that what a man said or did might per- 
haps aflect his own honour, but not any other man’s. (b) To them, a 
blow was a blow,—and any horse or donkey could give a harder one.. . 
(c) Yet, in personal bravery and contempt of death, the Ancients 
were certainly not inferior to the nations of Christian Europe. The 
Greeks and Romans were thorough heroes, if you like... (5) When 
Christianity was introduced, gladiatorial shows were done away with. 
But their place was taken, in Christian times, by the duel, which was a 
way of settling difficulties by the Judgment of God. (4) If the 
gladiatorial fight was a cruel sacrifice to the prevailing desire for 
great spectacles, duelling is a cruel sacrifice to existing prejucices,—a 
sacrifice, not of criminals, slaves and prisoners, but of the noble and 
the free. 

There are a great many traits in the character of the Ancients 
which show that they were entirely free from these prejudices. 
Plutarch relates in (1) his life of Themistocles, that Eurybiades, who was 
in command of the fleet, once raised his stick to strike him ; whereupon 
Themistocles, instead of drawing his sword, simply said,—- ‘Strike but 
hear me’. How sorry the reader must be, if he is an honourable man, 
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to find that we have no information that the Athenian. officers refused 
in a body to serve any longer under Themistocles, if he acted like that ! 
(2) Socrates’ frequent discussions were often followed by his being 
severely handled, and he bore it all mildly. Once, for instance, when 
somebody kicked him, the patience with which he took the insult 
surprised one of his friends. ‘Do you think,’ said Socrates, ‘that 1f an 
ass happened to kick me, I should resent it ¢’ On another occasion, 
when he was asked, ‘Has not that fellow abused and insulted you ¢ 
‘No’, was his answer; ‘what he says is not addressed to me.’... (3) 
Crates, the celebrated Cynic philosopher, got such a box on the ear 
from Nicodromus, the musician, that his face swelled up and became 
black and blue ; whereupon he put a label on his forehead, with the 
inscription, “Nicodromus fecit’. This brought much disgrace to the 
flute-player for committing such a piece of brutality upon the man 
whom all Athens honoured as a household god. (Imagine the mental 
and moral elevation of the social environment, created by such men !) 


Yes. vou say ; but these men were philosophers. And you are 
fools eh? Precisely.... A blow in the face was to them a blow and ne- 
thing more, a trivial physical injury ; whereas the moderns make a 
catastrophe out of it, a theme for a tragedy... From what | have said 
it must be quite evident that the principle of Knightly honour has no 
essential and spontaneous origin in human nature. It is an artificial 
product, and its source is not hard to find. Its existence obviously 
dates from the time when people used their fists more than their heads ; 
when priest-craft had enchained the human intellect (in the much 
bepraised Middle Age) with its system of chivalry. That was the 
time when people let the Almighty not only care forthem but judge 
for them too ; when difficult cases were decided by an ordeal, a Judg- 
ment of God,—which, with few exceptions, meant a duel... And this 
really meant that physical strength and activity, that is, eur animal 
nature, usurped the place of reason on the judgment-seat, deciding 
in matters of right and wrong, not by what a man had done, but by 
the force with which he was opposed... But this principle is no longer 
applicable in civilized life. The State has now imposed sufficient 
penalty on the commission of such trivial injuries ; it takes upon itself 
to punish them by attacking the aggressor in life or limb. The whole 
thing manifestly rests upon an excessive degree of arrogant pride. 
Those who determine to carry out this principle by main force, and 
announce, as their rule of action, ‘whoever insults or strikes me shall 
die,’ ought, for their pains, to be banished from the country. 

Knightly honour is the child of pride and folly. But itis ‘need’, 
not pride, which is the heritage of the human race. (1) It is a very 
remarkable fact that this extreme form of pride should- be found 
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exclusively amongst the adherents of the religion which teaches 
the deepest humility. (2) Another contributory cause of this pride 
and arrogance is to be found in the feudal system. That system made 
every nobleman a petty sovereign who recognized no human judge, 
and learned to regard his person as sacred and inviolable, and, any 
attack upon it, or any blow, or insulting word, as an offence punish- 
able by death. (3) Since then, an appeal to arms has led to its own 
special formalities which have developed into a rigid and precise 
system of laws and regulations, together forming the most solemn farce 
there is,—a regular temple of honour dedicated to folly ! 


Personal courage, rightly used, is an admirable quality. But, 
it is really a very subordinate virtue—merely the distinguishing mark 
of a subaltern,—-a virtue, indeed, in which we are surpassed by the 
lower animals ; or else, you would not hear people say, as brave as a 
lion. Far from being the pillar of society, Knightly honour affords a 
sure asylum, in general, for dishonesty and wickedness, and also for 
small incivilities, want of consideration, and unmannerliness. Thus, 
rude behaviour is often passed over in silence because no one cares to 
risk his neck in correcting it. 

There is no truth, then, in such pretexts of honour. lit can be 
urged with more justice that when you snarl at a dog, he snarls in re- 
turn, and when you pet him, he fawns ; so, it lies in the nature of men 
to return hostility by hostility, and to be embittered and irritated at 
any signs of depreciatory treatment or hatred. The old German theory 
of blood for a blow is a revolting superstition of the age of chivalry. 
And, in any case, the return or requital of an insult is dictated by 
anger, and not by any such obligation of honour and duty as the 
advocates of chivalry seek to attach to it. The fact is, the greater 
the truth, the greater the slander. The slightest hint of some real 
delinquency will give much greater offence than a most terrible 
accusation which is perfectly baseless. So that a man who is quite 
sure that he has dene nothing to deserve a reproach, may treat it with 
contempt, and will be safe in doing so. 

True appreciation of his own value will make a man really in- 
different to insult. But, if he cannot help resenting it. a little shrewd- 
ness and culture will enable him to save appearances and dissemble 
his anger. QO, if we could only get rid of this superstition about honour,--- 
the idea, that it disappears when you are insulted and can be restored 
by returning the insult !....How olten it happens that the head which 
contains intelligence has to be pitted against the noddle which is empty 
of everything but narrowness and stupidity ! 

A blow is a very dreadful thing. But why? I have looked for 
the reason in vain, either in the animal or in the rational side of 
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human nature. <A blow is, and always will be, a trivial physical im- 
jury which one man can do to another... Analysis will carry us no 
further. The same knight who regards a blow from the human hand 
as the greatest of evils, if he gets a ten times harder blow fromhis horse, 
will give you the assurance, as he limps away in suppressed pain, that 
it is a matter of no consequence whatever. So, | have come to think 
that it is the human hand which is at the bottom of the mischief... I 
pronounce the whole thing an antiquated superstition that has taken 
deep root, and one more of the many examples which show the force 
of tradition... An unprejudiced view of human nature shows that 
it is just as natural for man to beat, as it is for savage animals to bite 
and rend in pieces, or for horned beasts to butt or push. Man may be 
said to be the animal that beats... As we become educated, we are glad 
to dispense with blows by a system of mutual restraint. But it is a 
cruel thing to compel a nation ora single class to regard a blow as an 
awful misfortune which must have death and murder for its conse- 
quences. There are too many genuine evils in the world to allow of 
our increasing them by imaginary misfortunes which bring real ones 
in their train. And yet this is the precise effect of the superstition 
which thus proves itself at once stupid and malign. 


The Doctrine of Force :—-This is a fragment of the theory that 
‘might is right’. hat theory has come down to us from the most 
savage days of the Middle Age. [it has still in this nineteenth century 
a good deal of life left in it,more shame to us! It is high time for 
the principle to be driven out, bag and baggage. Now-a-days, no one 
is allowed to set dogs or cocks to fight each other,—at any rate, in 
England it is a penal offence.... But men are plunged into deadly 
strife, against their will, by the operation of this ridiculous, supersti- 
tious, and absurd principle of duelling... Our system of Justice and 
police-protection has made it impossible in these days for any scoundrel 
in the street to attack us with— ‘Your money or your life!’ and common 
sense ought now to be able to prevent the rogues disturbing the 
peaceable intercourse of society by coming at us with,— ‘Your honour 
or your life !’ 

But from a moral point of view, the right of the stronger is no more 
convincing than the right of the more skilful ; and it is skill which 18 
employed if you murder a man treacherously. Might and skill are 
in this case equally wrong. In a duel, for instance, both the one and 
the other come into play; for, a feint is only another name for 
treachery. If I consider myself morally justified in taking a 
man’s life, it is stupid of me to try first of all whether he can 
shoot or fence better than [. 
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There are two things,—modern honour and modern disease,—- 
which have combined to poison all the relations of life, whether 
public or private. The second of this noble pair extends its 
influence much farther than at first appears to be the case, as being 
not merely a physical, but also a moral disease.... It is high time to 
make a regular attack upon this foolish system ; and this is what [ am 
trying to do now. Would that these two monsters of the modern world 
might disappear before the end of the century! Let us hope that 
medicine may be able to find some means of preventing the one, and 
that, by clearing our ideas, philosophy may put an end to the other. 
For, it is only by clearing our ideas that the evil can be eradicated. 
Governments have tried to do so by legislation, and failed. 


(5) National Honour :—Just to complete the discussion, let me 
here mention the subject of “‘National honour”. It is the honour of 
a nation as a unit, in the aggregate of nations. And as there is no 
court to appeal to, but the court of force ; and as every nation must 
be prepared to defend its own interests, the honour of a nation consists 
in establishing the opinion, not only that it may be trusted (its credit), 
but also that it is to be feared. An attack upon its rights must never 
be allowed to pass unheeded. It is a combination of civic and of 
knightly honour. The same idiotic thing again !... 


5. FAME. 


Fame and honour are twins ;--twins, like Castor and Pollux, of 
whom the one was mortal and fie other was not. Fame is the undy- 
ing brother of ephemeral Honour. I speak of course, of the highest 
kind of fame.. Whilst our honour extends as far as people have know- 
ledge of us ; fame runs im advance, and makes us known wherever 
it finds its way. Every one can make a claim to honour: very 
few to fame, as being attainable only in virtue of extraordinary 
achievements. 

These achievements may be of two kinds, either actions or works. 
On the path of actions, a great heart is the chief recommendation - 
on that of works, a great head. The chief difference between them is 
that actions are fleeting, while works remain. The influence of an 
action, be it ever so noble, can last but a short time. But a work of 
genius is a living influence, beneficial and ennobling throughout the 
ages. All that can remain of actions is a memory, and that beconies 
weak and disfigured by time. .. unless, indeed, history takes it up, and 
presents it, fossilized, to pos ster ity. Works are immortal in themselves, 
and, once committed to writing, may live for ever. Of Alexander id 
Great we have but the name and the record; but Plato and Aristotle, 
Homer and Horace are alive, and as directly at work to-day as they 
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were in their own life-time. The Vedas, and the Upanishads, are 
still with us: but of all contemporaneous actions not a trace has 
come down to us. 
A work is something essentially higher in its nature than action.. 

But the fame of a great action has this advantage, that it generally 
starts with a loud explosion ; so loud, indeed, as to be heard all over 
Kurope. Whereas, the fame of a great work is slow and gradual in its 
beginnings ; the noise it makes is at first slight, but it goes on growing 
greater, until at last, after a hundred years perhaps, it attains its full 
force. But then it remains, because the works remain. for thousands 
of years. But in the other case, when the first explosion is over, the 
noise it makes grows less and less, and is heard by fewer and fewer per- 
sons, until it ends by the action having only a shadowy existence in the 
pages of history.. Actions often depend upon chance ; their fame de- 
pends upon the testimony of few witnesses ; and these are not always 
present, and even if present, are not always just or unbiassed obser- 
vers... Further, no action can be really understood apart from the 

notive which prompted it... It is just the contrary with works. Their 
inception does not depend upon chance. but wholly and entirely upon 
their author. Further. their fame does not depend upon one judge only; 
they can enter an appeal to another. In the case of actions, as | have 
said, it is only their memory which comes down to posterity, and then 
only in the traditional form. But works are handed down themselves... 
And any circumstances which may have prejudiced them in their 
origin, fall away with the lapse of time... No further lapse of time 
is able to reverse the verdict.-so secure and inevitable is the fame 
of a great work. 


Even in Seneca’s age, there were rascals who understood the art 
of suppressing merit by maliciously ignoring its existence, and of con- 
cealing good Sears from the pu blic in order to favour the bad. It is 
an art well understood in our day, manifesting itself, both then and now, 
in an envious conspiracy of silence. 


As a general rule, the longer a man’s fame is likely to last, the 
later it will be in coming ; for all excellent products require time 
for their development. The fame which lasts ‘to posterity is like an 
oak, of very slew growth ; whilst false fame is like a fungus, shooting 
up in a night and perishing as soon.... And why? For this reason ; 
the more a man belongs to posterity, in other words, to humanity in 
general, the more of an alien he is to his contemporaries ; since his 
work is not meant for them as such, but only for them in so far as 
they form part of mankind at large ; ; there is none of that familiar 
local colour about his productions which would appeal to them, 
and so what he does, fails of recognition because it is strange. People 
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are more likely to appreciate the man who serves the circumstances 
of his own brief hour, or the temper of the moment,—belonging to it, 
and living and dying with it... 

| The reason of this is that a man can appreciate only those things 
which are of like nature with himself. The dull person will like what 
is dull, and the common person what is common. To a dog the best 
thing in the world is a dog ; to an ox, an ox; to an ass, an ass ; and 
to asow, asow. This is the fact which has been deplored by a chorus 
of the wise in all ages.... Hamlet says, “A knavish speech sleeps 
in a fool’s ear” And, Goethe is of the same opinion that a dull 
ear mocks at the wisest word. - Another puts it thus : —‘‘ Works, 
like this, are as a mirror; if an ass looks in, you cannot expect an 
apostle to look out.’’ There is but one thing to be done,—(though 
very difficult !)—-the foolish must become wise. The value of life 
they never know; they see with the outer eye but never with the 
mind, and praise the trivial, because the good is strange to them. 

To the intellectual incapacity which fails to recognize and appre- 
ciate the good which exists, must be added the moral baseness of man- 
kind, here taking the form of envy. The new fame that a man wins, 
raises him afresh over the heads of his fellows, who are thus degraded 
in proportion. As Goethe has it :--‘Another’s praise is one’s own 
depreciation.” Mediocrity, the common lot of by far the greatest 
number, is leagued against it in a conspiracy to resist, and if possible, 
to suppress it. They do not care about the appearance of a new 
reputation, because its success is apt to throw theirs into the shade. 
Hence, Goethe declares that if we had to depend for our life upon 
the favour of others, we should never have lived at all.... We do 
not speak of the kind of fame which Hegel enjoyed, and which Lich- 
tenberg describes as ‘‘trumpeted forth by a clique of admiring under- 
graduates,— the resounding echo of empty heads. Such a fame as will 
make posterity smile when it lights upon a grotesque architecture of 
words,—-a fine nest, with the birds long ago flown....” It is the 
possession of a great heart or a great head, and not the mere fame of 
it, which is worth having, and conducive to happiness. Not fame, 
but that which deserves to be famous, is what a man should hold in 
esteem. This is, as it were, the true underlying substance, and fame 
is only an accident.... As Lessing nicely puts it, ‘Some people 
obtain fame, and others deserve it’.... Besides, other people’s 
heads are a wretched place to be the home of a man’s true happiness— 
a fanciful happiness perhaps, but not a real one. 

And, oh! what a mixed company inhabits the Temple of Uni- 
versal generals, ministers, charlatans, jugglers, dancers, 
Singers, millionairs, and Jews ! 
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Greatness of soul, or wealth of intellect, is what makes a man 
happy—intellect, such as, when stamped on its production, will re- 
ceive the admiration of centuries to come,—thoughts which made 
him happy at the time, and will in their turn be a source of study and 
delight to the noblest minds of the most remote posterity. The 
value of posthumous fame lies in deserving it ; and this is its own 
reward.... The average man has no critical power of his own, and 
is absolutely incapable of appreciating the dithculty of a great work. 
People are always swayed by authority ; and where fame is wide- 
‘spread, it means that ninety-nine out of a hundred take it on faith 
alone.... It may be the echo of a few voices, which the chance of 
a day has touched in his favour. Would a musician feel flattered by 
the loud applause of an audience if he knew that they were nearly 
all deaf, and that, to conceal their infirmity, they set to work to clap 
vigorously as soon as ever they saw one or two persons applauding ? 
And what would he say, if he got to know that those one or two per- 
sons had often taken bribes to secure the loudest applause for the 
poorest player ? 

The sanctuary of the temple is inhabited by the great dead who, 
during their life, had no place there.... If a man does happen to 
see his own true fame, it can very rarely be before he is old, though 
there have been artists and musicians who have been exceptions to 
this rule, but very few philosophers. 


Finally, let us examine the kinds of fame which attach to various 
intellectual pursuits.... (1) If the facts be such as are known to 
everyone, for example, the fundamental characteristics of the human 
mind or the human heart, which are shared by all! alike ; or the great 
physical agencies which are constantly in operation before our eyes, 
or the general course of natural laws ;—-the kind of fame which is to be 
won by spreading the light of a new and manilestly true theory in 
regard to them, is such as in time will extend almost all over the 
civilized world. For, if the facts be such as everyone can grasp, 
the theory also will be generally intelligible.... The common ob- 
jects of life will give him material for new theories, at once serious 
and true ; and the service he renders will be appreciated by all those— 
(and they form a great part of mankind)—who know the facts of 
which he treats.... (2) But what a vast distinction there is he- 
tween students of physics, chemistry, anatomy, mineralogy, zoology, 
philology, history, and the men who deal with the great facts of human 
life,—-the poet, and the philosopher ! 
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HUMAN NATURE : MORALITY,—VIRTUES AND VICES. 


It now remains for me to exhibit the true and only genuine and 
sound basis of morality, everywhere and at all times eflective, to- 
gether with the results to which it leads. 


The Doctrine of the Dignity of Man,—Repudiated :--In ethical 
systems here, I find that Kant’s moral principle prevails in the uni- 


- versities. Among its various forms the one which is most in lavour 


at present is ‘‘the dignity of man’’. I have already exposed, the 
absurdity of this doctrine in my treatise on the Foundation of Mora- 
lity.... Now, on what does the alleged dignity of man rest ? The 
answer is that it rests upen his morality. In other words, his moral- 
ity rests upon his dignity and his dignity rests upon his morality. 
This is a circular argument.... 

Therefore, in opposition to the above-mentioned form of the 
Kantian principle, I should be inclined to lay down the following 
principle or rule :—-‘‘ When you come into contact with a man, do not 
consider his bad will, or his narrow understanding, or his perverse’ 
ideas ; as the former may easily lead you to hate, and the latter to 
despise him ; but fix your attention only upon his sufferings, his needs, 
his anxieties, his pains. Then you will always feel your kinship 
with him ; you will sympathise with him.” The way to keep down 
hatred and contempt is certainly not to look for a man’s alleged 
“dignity’’, but, on the contrary, to regard him as an object of pity. 


Cardinal Virtues and Vices :--The Buddhists, as the result of 
more profound views, start from the cardinal vices and not the cardi- 
nal virtues ; because the virtues make their appearance only as the 
contraries or negations of the vices. ‘The cardinal vices in the Bud- 
dhist scheme are :—-Lust, Indolence, Anger, Avarice and Envy or Hat- 
red. But probably instead of Indolence, we should read Pride. 

The celebrated cardinal virtues of Plato have been recapitulated 
again and again :—-Justice, Valour, Temperance, and Wisdom. (a) 
It is chosen on grounds that are superficial and, in part, obviously 
false. Virtues must be qualities of the will, but Wisdom is chiefly 
an attribute of the intellect. (6) Temperance is an indefinite and 
ambiguous word, and admits, therefore, of a variety of applications ; 
it may mean discretion, or abstinence, or keeping a level head. (ce) 
Courage is not a virtue at all ; although sometimes it is a servant or 
instrument of virtue ; but it is just as ready to become the servant 
of the greatest villainy. It is really a quality of temperament. 

The Chinese have five cardinal virtues :—Sympathy, Justice, 
Propriety, Wisdom, and Sineerity. The virtues of Christianity are 
theological, not cardinal :--Faith, Love, and Hope. 
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Envy and Sympathy :—-Here we come to the point at which the 
moral virtues and vices of mankind first diverge. These two dia- 
metrically opposite qualities exist In every man ; for, they spring 
from the inevitable comparison which he draws between his own lot 
and that of others. According as the result of this comparison 
affects his individual character, does the one or the other of these 
qualities become the source and principle of all his action. Envy 
builds the wall between Thee and Me thicker and stronger ; Sympathy 
makes it slight and transparent ; nay, sometimes it pulls down the 
wall altogether ; and then the distinction between self and not-self 
vanishes. 


Courage and Cowardice :--Valour is only courage in war. The 
ancients reckoned Courage among the virtues, and Cowardice among 
the vices ; but there is no corresponding idea in the Christian scheme, 
which makes for charity and patience, and in its teaching forbids 
all enmity or even resistance. The result is that with the moderns 
Courage is no longer a virtue. Nevertheless it must be admitted 
that cowardice does not seem to be very compatible with any nobility 
of character---if only for the reason that it betrays an over-great 
apprehension about one’s own person. : 

Courage, however, may also be explained as a readiness to meet 
ills that threaten at the moment, in order to avoid greater ills that 
lie in the future ; whereas cowardice does the contrary. But. this 
readiness is of the same quality as patience ; for, patience consists 
in the clear consciousness that there are greater evils than those 
which are present, and that any violent attempt to flee from, or 
guard against the ills we have, may bring the others upon us. 
Courage, then, would be a kind of patience ; and since it is patience 
that enables us to practise forbearance and self-control, Courage 1s, 
through the medium of patience, at least akin to virtue. 

But perhaps Courage admits of being considered from a higher 
point of view.... Courage comes from the same source as the virtues 
of Justice and Humanity. This is, I admit, to take a very high view 
of the matter. But apart from it I cannot well explain why cow- 
ardice seems contemptible, and personal Courage a noble and sublime 
thing. But there is no reason why a finite individual who is every- 
thing to himself, should not put his own preservation above every 
other aim. 


Avarice and Extravagance :On the one hand, it is argued 
that it is not avarice which is a vice, but extravagance,—its opposite. 
Extravagance springs from a brutish limitation to the present moment, 
in comparison with which the future, (existing as it does only in 
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thought), is as nothing. It rests upon the illusion that sensual pleasures 
possess a positive or real value.... Hence it is that extravagance 
leads not only to impoverishment, but also to crime. And crime 
amongst the moneyed classes is almost always the result of extra- 
vagance. It is accordingly with justice that the Koran declares all 
spendthrifis to be ‘“‘brothers of Satan’’. 

But it is superfluity that Avarice brings in its train,—-and when 
was superfluity ever unwelcome ? That must be a good vice which 
has good consequences. Avarice proceeds upon the principle that 
all pleasure is only negative in its operation ; and that, on the con- 
trary, it is pains, which are positive and extremely real.... A man 
argues thus ; if he will never need the treasures which he lays up for 
himself, they will one day benefit others whom nature has made less 
eareful. But, if many a miser comes in the end to love money itself for 
its own sake, it is equally certain that many a spendthrift, on the 
other hand, loves spending and squandering for no better reason.... A 
miser’s relations, on his death, will reap the fruits of the self-controi 
which he exercised.... Says a Spanish proverb :—“The man who 
has a hard heart will give more than the man who has an empty 
purse.’ The upshot of all this is that Avarice is not a vice. 

On the other side, it may be said that Avarice is the quini-essence 
of ali vices. When physcial pleasures seduce a man from the right 
path, it.is his sensual nature—the animal part of him— which is at 
fault. He is carried away by its attractions, and overcome by the 
impression of the moment, he acts witheut thinking of the conse- 
quences. Money, which represents all the good things of this world, 
now becomes the dry trunk, overgrown with all the dead lusts of the 
flesh which are ‘egoism’ in the abstract. They come to hfe again 
in the love of Mammon. The transient pleasure of the senses has 
become a deliberate and calculated lust of meney which becomes un- 
satiable.... This obstinate love of the pleasures of the world—a 
love which, as it were, outlives itself, this utterly incorrigible sin, 
this refined and sublimated desire of the flesh, is the abstract form 
in which all the lusts are concentrated. Accordingly, Avarice is the 
vice of age, just as Extravagance is the vice of youth. 


Defects and Perfections :—-Every human perfection is allied to 
a defect into which it threatens to pass ; but it is also true that every 
defect is allied to a perfection.... Hence, the cautious man seenis 
to us a coward ; the economical man, a miser ; the spendthrift seems 
liberal ; the rude fellow, downright and sincere ; the foolhardy person 
looks as if he were going to work with a noble self-confidence ; and, 
soon, in many other cases. 
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No one can live among men without feeling drawn, again and 
again, to the tempting supposition that moral baseness and intel- 
lectual incapacity are closely connected. But it is wholly false. A 
man who is unintelligent is very likely to show his perfidy, villamy, 
and malice ; whereas, a clever man understands better how to conceal 
these qualities. And, how often, on the other hand, does custom, 
use and habit, or early training, prevent a man from seeing truths 
which his intelligence is quite capable oi grasping ! 

Nevertheless, let no one boast.... Even the best, nay the 
noblest, character will sometimes surprise us by isolated traits of 
depravity ; as though it were to acknowledge his kinship with the 
human race, in which villainy,--nay, cruelty—is to be found in an 
astonishing degree. For, it was just in virtue of this evil in him— 
this bad principle,—that of necessity he becomes a man. 


Lifting the Veil from the Masquerade of Civilization :—But in 
spite of all this, the difference even between one man and another 
is incaleulably great, and many a one would be horrified to see another 
as he really is. Oh, for some Asmodeus of morality, to make not 
only roofs and walls transparent to his favourites, but also to lift the 
veil of dissimulation, fraud, hypocrisy, pretence, falsehood, and decep- 
tion, which is spread over all things, to show how little true honesty 
there is in the world, and how often, even where it is least to be ex- 
pected, behind all the exterior outwork of virtue, secretly and in the 
innermost recesses, unrighteousness sits at the helm! It is just on 
this account that so many men of the better kind have four-footed 
friends : for, to be sure, how is a man to get relief from the endless 
dissimulation, falsity, and malice of mankind, if there were no dogs 
inte whose honest faces he can look without distrust ? 

What is our civilized world but a big masquerade? There, you 
meet knights, priests, soldiers, men of learning, barristers, clergy-men, 
philosophers, and I don’t know what all! But they are not what 
they pretend to be ; they are only masks of law. A second has chosen 
the mask of patriotism and the public welfare with a similar intent ; 
a third takes religion or purity of doctrine. For all sorts of pur- 
poses, men have often put on the mask of philosophy, and even of 
philanthropy, and I know not what besides. Women have a smaller 
choice. As a rule, they avail themselves of the mask of morality, 
modesty, domesticity, and humility. Then, there are general masks 
of the strict rectitude, the courtesy, the sincere sympathy, the smiling 
friendship, that people profess. The whole of these masks, as a rule, 
are merely, as I have said, a disguise for some industry, commerce, 
or speculation. 
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It is very necessary that a man should be apprised early in life 
that it is a masquerade in which he finds himself. For, otherwise, 
there are many things which he will fail to understand and put up 
with; nay, at which he will be completely puzzled.... Such, for 
instance, is the favour that villainy finds ; the neglect that merit, 
even the rarest and the greatest, suffers at the hands of those of the 
same profession ; the hatred of truth and great capacity; the ignorance 
of scholars in their own province ; and the fact that true wares are 
almost always despised, and the merely specious ones in request. ‘I'here- 
fore, let even the young be instructed betimes that in this masquerade 
the apples are of wax, the flowers of silk, the fish of pasteboard, and 
that of two men whom he may see earnestly engaged in business, one 
is supplying spurious goods and the other paying for them in false 
coin. 


Man,—-A Savage, Horrible Beast :--Man is, at bottom, a savage, 
horrible beast. We know it, if only in the business of taming and 
restraining him which we call ‘civilization’. Hence it is that we are 
terrified if, now and then, his nature breaks out.... A hundred 
records, old and new, produce the conviction that, in his unrelenting 
cruelty, man is in no way inferior (o the tiger and the hyena. (1) A 
forcible example is supplied by a publication, of the year 1841, en- 
titled ‘Slavery and the Internal Slave Trade in the United States’. 
This book constitutes one of the heaviest indictments against the 
human race. No one can put it down without a feeling of horror, 
and few without tears. For, whatever the reader may have ever 
heard, or imagined, or dreamt, of the unhappy condition of slavery, 
or indeed of human cruelty in general, it will seem small to him when 
he reads of the way in which those devils in human form, those bigotted 
churck-going, strictly Sabbatarian rascals,—and in particular the 
Anglican priests amongst them—treated their innocent black brothers, 
who, by wrong and viclence, had got into their diabolical clutches. 
(2) Other examples are furnished by Tsehudi’s Travels in Peru, in 
the description which he gives of the treatment of the Peruvian soldiers 
at the hands of their officers ; and by Macleod’s Travels in Eastern 
Africa, where the author tells of the cold-blooded and truly devilish 
eruelty with which the Portuguese in Mozambique treat their slaves. 
(3) But, we need not go far out for examples. In the year 1848, it 
was brought to light that in England, not in one, but apparently in a 
hundred cases, within a brief period, a husband had poisoned his wife, 
or ‘vice versa’, or both had joined in poisoning their children, or in 
torturing them slowly to death by starving and ill-treating them, with 
no other object than to get the money for burying them. They had 
first insured in the Burial Clubs against their death. For this purpose, 
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a child was often insured in several, even in as Many as twenty clubs, 
at once. (Lhe Times, 20, 22, and 23, September, 1848 ; and also, 
12 December, 1853.) 

Details of this character belong, indeed, to the blackest pages in 
the criminal records of humanity.... (1) In every man, there 
dwells, first and foremost, a colossal egoism, which breaks the bounds 
of right and justice with the greatest freedom. (2) Every-day life 
shows this on a small scale, and history, on every page of it, on a 
large. (3) Does not the recognized need of a balance of power in 
Europe, with the anxious way in which it is preserved, demonstrate 
that man is a beast of prey, who no sooner sees a weaker man near 
him than he falls upon him without fail? And does not the same 
hold good of the affairs of ordinary life 


Boundless Egoism,—joined to other Vices :—-But to the boundless 
egoism of our nature there is joined, more or less, in every human 
breast, a fund of hatred, anger, envy, rancour, and malice, accumu- 
lated like the venom in a serpent’s tooth, and waiting only for an 
opportunity of venting itself, and then, like a demou unchained, of 
storming and raging. If a man has no great occasion of breaking 
out, he will end by taking advantage of the smallest. or, however 
small it may be, it is enough to rouse his anger. ... We see this in 
daily life, where such outbursts are well known under the name of 
“venting one’s gall on something”.... That anger is not without 
its pleasure is a truth that was recorded even by Aristotle. He, 
further, quotes a passage from Homer who declares anger to be sweeter 
than honey. But, not in anger alone—in hatred too, which stands 
to anger like a chronic to an acute disease, a man may indulge with 
the greatest delight. 


So Unpleasant, but True :—People take this very ill, because 
they feel that it hits them. But this is quite true. (1) Man is the 
only animal which causes pain to others without any further purpose 
than just to cause it. (2) Other animals never do it except to satisfy 
their hunger, or in the rage of combat. It 1s said against the tiger 
that he kills more than he eats, but he strangles his prey only for the 
purpose of eating it.... (3) No animal ever torments another for 
the mere purpose of tormenting, but man does it. And it is this that 
constitutes that diabolical feature in his character which is so much 
worse than the merely animal. For instance, if two little dogs are 
playing together—and what a genial and charming sight it is—and 
a child of three or four years joins them, it is almost inevitable for 
it to begin hitting them with a whip or stick, and thereby show itself 
even at.that age, ‘l’animal mechant par excellence’. (4) The love 
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of teasing and playing tricks, which is common enough, may be traced 
to the same source.... (5) This is why all animals are instinctively 
afraid of the sight, or even of the track of man, that animal ‘merchant 
par excellence !’, nor doves their instinct play them false. (6) It is 
man alone who hunts game for which he has no use and which does 
him no harm. 


His Lust for War, Cruelty, and Malice :—-It is a fact, then, that 
in the heart of every man, there lies a wild beast which only waits for 
an opportunity to storm and rage, in its desire to inflict pain on 
others ; or, if they stand in his way, to kill them. It is this which is 
the source of all the lust of war and battle. In trying to tame and, 
to some extent, hold it in check, the intelligence, its appointed keeper, 
has always enough to do. People may, if they please, cal] it the radi- 
cal evil of human nature.... Embittered by the constant sufferings | 
of existence, he seeks to alleviate its own torment by causing torment 
in others. But, in this way, a man gradually develops in himself 
real cruelty and malice.... There is a moment in the life of all of 
us when the malignity of our nature might perhaps make us murderers, 
if it were not accompanied by a due admixture of fear to keep it within 
bounds. 


A Delight in Other’s Misfortunes :—But, it is a mischievous 
delight in the misfortunes of others, which remains the worst trait in 
human nature. It is a feeling which is closely akin to cruelty, and 
differs from it, to say the truth, only as theory from practice. It 
_takes the place which pity ought to take,—-pity which is its opposite, 
and the true source of all real justice and charity. 


Envy Opposed to Pity :—Envy is also opposed to pity, but in 
another sense. Envy is produced by a cause directly antagonistic 
to that which produces the delight in mischief.... Envy, although 

it is a reprehensible feeling, still admits of some excuse. It is, in 
general, a very human quality ; whereas the delight in mischief is 
diabolical, and its taunts are the laughter of hell. 

Envy may still be reckoned a human sentiment. Nay, I am 
afraid that no one will be found to be entirely free from it. That a 
man should feel his own lack of things more bitterly at the sight of 
another’s delight in the enjoyment of them is natural, nay, it is in- 
evitable. But this should not rouse his hatred of the man who is happier 
than himself. It is just this hatred, however, in which true envy 
consists. Least of all should a man be envious, when it is a question, 
not of the gifts of fortune, or chance, or another’s favour, but of the 
gifts of nature.... But, unhappily, it is just in the case of personal 
advantages that envy is most irreconcilable. Thus it is that intelli- 
gence, or even genius, cannot get on in the world without begging 
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pardon for its existence, wherever it is not in a position to be able 
proudly and boldly, to despise the world.... He hides his feelings 
as carefully as if they were secret sins. And, so, he becomes an in- 
exhaustible inventor of tricks and artifices and devices for concealing 
and masking his procedure, in order that, unperceived, he may wound 
the object of his envy. For instance, with an air of the utmost un- 
concern, he will ignore the advantages which are eating his heart 
out.... But, out of his dark corner, he will attack these qualities 
with censure, mockery, ridicule, and calumny, like the toad which 
spurts its poison from a hole. No less will he enthusiasticaily praise 
unimportant people, or even indifferent or bad performances in the 
same sphere. In short, he will become a Proteas in stratagem, in 
‘order to wound others without showing himself. But, what is the 
‘use of it 2. The trained eye recognizes him, in spite ofitall.... How 
many such men there are in the world may be recognized by the uni- 
versal praise of modesty, that is, of a virtue invented on behalf of dull 
and common-place people.... 

The Misery of Existence : Human Depravity and Human Folly :— 
We have been taking a look at the depravity of man, and, it is a sight 
which may well fill us with horror. But, now, we must cast our eyes 
on the misery of his existence.... We shall begin to understand 
why it is that everything that lives must pay the penalty of its exis- 
tence, first in living and then in dying.... In this ‘Sansara’, as the 
Buddhists call it, human misery, human depravity, and human folly 
correspond with one another perfectly, and they are of like magnitude. 


Nevertheless,—there are Virtues, here and there :—All things 
proclaim this ‘Sansara’, more than all else, the world of mankind. 
From a moral point of view, villainy and baseness ; and from an in- 
tellectual point of view, incapacity and stupidity, prevail to a horrifying 
extent. Nevertheless, there appear in it, although very spasmodically, 
and always as a fresh surprise, manifestations of honesty, of goodness, 
nay, even of nobility ; and also of great intelligence, of the thinking 
mind, of genius. They never quite vanish, but, like single points of 
light, gleam upon us out of the great darkness. We must accept 
them as a pledge that this ‘Sansara’ contains a good and redeeming 
principle ; and that it is capable of breaking through that darkness, 
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GOVERNMENT. 


Extravagant, Mystic pemeouly of the German Mind :—It is a 
characteristic failing of the Germans to look in the clouds for what 
lies at their feet. An excellent example of this is furnished by the 
treatment which the idea of Natural Right has received at the hands 
of professors of philosophy. When they are called upon to explain 
those simple relations of human life which make up the substance of 
this right, such as Right and Wrong, Property, State, Punishment, 
and so on, they have recourse to the most extravagant, abstract, remote, 
and meaningless conceptions. Out. of them, they build a Tower of 
Babel reaching to the clouds, taking this or that form according to 
the special whim of the professor for the time being. The clearest 
and simplest relations of life, such as effect us directly, are thus made 
quite uninielligible, to the great detriment of the young people who 
are educated in such a school. These relations themselves are per- 
fectly simple and easily understood. But at the sound of certain 
words, like Right, Freedom, the Good, the German’s head begins to 
swim; and, falling straightway into a kind of delirium, he launches 
forth into high-flown phrases which have no meaning whatever. He 
takes the most remote and empty conceptions: and strings them 
together artificially, instead of fixing his eves on the facts, and looking 
at things and relations as they cele are. 


Man’s Rights :—-Accordingly, a man’s rights are easy to define : 
every one las aright to do anything that injures no one else. To have 
a right to do or claim a thing means nothing more than to be able to 
do or take or use it without thereby injuring any one else. 

Although men’s powers differ, their rights are alike. Their rights 
do not rest upon their powers, because Right is of amoral complexion. . 
The property, and also the honour, which a man acquires for himself 
by the exercise of his powers. depend on the measure and kind of 
power which he possesses, and so lend his Right a wider sphere of 
application. Here, then, equality comes to an end. The man who 
is better equipped, or more active, increases by adding to his gains, 
not his Right, but the number of the things to which it extends. 


The State Exists only to Protect Man’s Rights :—-The State in 
its essence is merely an mstitution existing for the purpose of pro- 
tecting its members against outward atiack or mward dissension. It 
follows from this that the ultimate ground on which the State is 
necessary 1s the acknowledged lack of Right or infringement of Right, 
in the human race. If Right were there, no one would think of a 
State ; for no one would have any fear that his mghts would be 
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impaired.... From this point of view it is easy to see how dull and 
stupid are the philosophers who, in pompous phrases, represent that 
the State is the supreme end and flower of human existence. Such 
a view is the apotheosis of Philistinism. 

(1) If it were Right that rules in the world, » man would have 
done enough in building his house, and would need no other pro- 
tection than the right of possessing it. which would be obvious. (2) 
But since Wrong is the order of the day, it is requisite that the man 
who has built his house should also be able to protect it. Otherwise 
his Right is ‘de facto’ imcomplete ; for, the aggressor has the Right 
of Might. And this is just the conception of Right which Spinoza 
entertains. He recognized no other. (3) Again, each man’s right 
is determined by his power. Hobbes seems to have started this con- 
ception of Right, and he adds the strange comment that the right of 
the good Lord to all things rests on nothing but His omnipotence. 

Now, this is a conception of Right which, both in theory and im 
practice, no longer prevails in the civic world. But in the world in 
general, though abolished in theory, it continues to apply in practice. 
The consequences of neglecting it may be seen in the case of China. 
Threatened by rebellion within, and foes without, this great empire 
is in a defenceless state, and has to pay the penalty of having culti- 
vated only the arts of peace and ignored the arts of war. 


Beasts of Prey,—Among Animals and in Men :—There is a cer- 
tain analogy between the operations of nature and those of man. (1) 
When the herbivorous animals had taken their place in the organic 
world, beasts of prey made their appearance—necessarily a late appear- 
ance—in each spevies, and proceeded to live upon them. (2) Just 
in the same way, as soon as by honest toil and in the sweat of their 
faces, men have won from the ground what is needed for the support 
of their societies, a number of individuals are sure to arise in some of 
these societies. They prefer to take their lives in their hands, and 
risk health and freedom by falling upon those who are in possession 
of what they have honestly earned, and by appropriating the fruits 
of their labour. These are the beasts of prey in the human race. 
They are the conquering peoples whom we find everywhere in history, 
from the most ancient to the most recent times. Their varying 
fortunes, as at one moment they succeed and at another they fail, 
make up the general elements of the history of the world. Hence, 
Voltaire was perfectly right when he said that the aim of all war is 
robbery. ; 

All Governments Apply Macchiavelli’s Doctrines :—-Instead of 
trying to excuse themselves by telling public and official lies, which 
are almost more revolting than war itself, they should take their 
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stand, as bold as brass, on Macchiavelli’s doctrine. The gist of it 
may be stated to be this: that, whereas in private life, between one 
individual and another, and so far as concerns the law and morality 
of their relations, the golden principle, ‘Don’t do to others what you 
wouldn’t like done to yourself,’ certainly applies ; it is the converse 
of this principle which is appropriate in the case of nations and in 
politics :—‘What you wouldn’t like done to yourself, do to others.’ 
If you do not want to be put under a foreign yoke, take time by the 
forelock, and put your neighbour under it yourself, whenever his 
weakness offers you the opportunity.... This Macchiavellian” 
principle is always a much more decent cloak for the lust of robbery 
than the rags of very obvious lies in a speech from the head of this 
State ;—lies, too, of a description which recalls the well-known story 
of the rabbit attacking the dog. Every State looks upon its neigh- 
bours as, at bottom, a horde of robbers, who will fall upon it as soon 
as they have the opportunity. 

Between the serf, the farmer, the tenant, and the mortgager, 
the difference is rather one of form than of substance. Whether the 
peasant belongs to me, or the land on which he has to get a living ; 
whether the bird is mine or its food, the tree or its fruit, is a matter 
of little moment ; for, as Shakespeare makes Shylock say :-— 

You take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 


Slavery and Poverty are the Same Things:—Slavery and poverty, 
then, are only two forms, I might almost say, only two names, of 
the same thing, the essence of which is that a man’s physical powers 
are employed, in the main, not for himself but for others. This leads 
partly to his being over-loaded with work, and partly to his getting 
a scanty satisfaction for his needs. For, Nature has given a man 
only as much physical power as will suffice, if he exerts it in moder- 
ation, to gain a sustenance from the earth. No great superfluity of 
power in his. If, then, a considerable number of men are relieved 
from the common burden of sustaining the existence of the human 
race, the burden of the remainder is augmented, and they sufier. 
This is the chief source of the evil which, under the name of slavery, 
or under the name of the proletariat, has always oppressed the great 
majority of the human race. 


Luxury,—A cause of Poverty and Slavery :—(1) But the more 
remote cause of it is luxury. In order, it may be said, that some few 
persons may have what is unnecessary, superfluous, and the product 
of refinement,—in order that they may satisfy artificial needs, (a) a 
great part of the existing powers of mankind has to be devoted to 
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this object, and therefore withdrawn from the production of what is 
necessary and indispensable. Instead of building cottages for them- 
selves, thousands of men build mansions for a few. (6) Instead of 
weaving coarse materials for themselves and their families, they make 
fine cloths, silk, or even lace, for the rich, and in general manufacture 
a thousand objects of luxury for their pleasure. A great part of the 
urban population consists of workmen who make these articles of 
luxury.... (ce) This urban popalation devotes a great deal of physi- 
cal strength and a great deal of land, to such things as wine, silk, 
tobacco, hops, asparagus, and so on, instead of to corn, potatoes, and 
cattle-breeding. (d) Further, a number of men are withdrawn from 
agriculture, and employed in ship-building and seafaring, in order 
that sugar, coffee, tea, and other goods, may he imported. In short, 
a large part of the powers of the human race is taken away from the 
production of what is necessary, in order to bring what 1s superfiuous 
and unnecessary within the reach of a few. (2) Therefore. as long 
as luxury exists, there must be a corresponding amount of over-work 
and misery, whether it takes the name of poverty or of slavery. (3) 
The fundamental difference between the two is that slavery originates 
in violence, and poverty in craft. (4) The whole unnatural condition 
of society,—-(the universal struggle to escape from misery, the sea- 
trade attended with so much loss of life, the complicated interests 
of commerce, and finally the wars to which it all gives rise)—-Is due, 
wholly and solely, to luxury. (5) But this luxury gives no happiness 
even to those who enjoy it ; nay, it makes them ill and bad-tempered. 
(6) Accordingly, it looks as if the most effective way of alleviating 
human misery would be to diminish luxury, oF even abolish it alto- 


gether. 


But there are Advantages Flowing from Luxury :—-There is un- 
questionably much truth in this strain of thought. But the conclu- 
sion at which it arrives is refuted by an argument possessing this 
advantage over it.... What the human race loses in this way in 
the muscular power (which would otherwise be available for the 
necessities of existence), is gradually made up to it a thousandfold 
by the nervous power which, in a chemical sense, is thereby released. 
And as the intelligence and sensibility which are thus promoted are 
on a higher level than the muscular irritability which they supplant, 
so the achievements of the mind exceed those of the body a thousand- 
fold. Thus, one wise counsel is worth the work of many hands. 
A nation of nothing but peasants would do little in the way of dis- 
‘covery and invention. It is the idle hands that make active heads. 
Science and the arts are themselves the children of luxury, and they 
discharge their debt to it. The work which they do is to perfect 
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technology in all its branches,—-mechanical, chemical, and physi- 
cal :—an art which in our days has brought machinery to a pitch 
never dreamt of before. Steam and electricity have accomplished 
things, the like of which would, in earlier ages, have been ascribed 
to the agency of the devil. In manufactures of all kinds, and to 
some extent in agriculture, machines now do a thousand times more 
than could ever have been done by the hands of all the well-to-do, 
educated, and professional classes. All this could never have been 
attained, if all luxury had been abolished and every one had returned 
to the hfe of a peasant. It is by no means the rich alone, but all 
classes, who derive benefit from those industries. Even the lowest 
a King of England once borrowed a pair of silk stockings from one of 
his lords, so that he might wear them in giving an audience to the 
French ambassador. [ven Queen Elizabeth was greatly pleased and 
astonished to receive a pair as a New Year’s present ; to-day every 
shopman has them. fifty years ago, ladies wore the kind of calico 
gowns which servants wear now. If mechanical science continues to 
progress at the same rate for any length of time, it may end by saving 
human labour almost entirely, just as horses are even now being 
largely superseded by machines. It is possible to conceive that in- 
tellectual culture might mm some degree become general in the human 
race. And this would be impossible as iong as bodily labour was 
meumbent on any great part of it. Muscular irritability and nervous 
sensibility are, always and everywhere, both generally and _parti- 
cularly, in antagonism ; for the simple reason that it is one and the 
same vital power which underlies both. J'urther, since the arts have a 
softening effect on character, it is possible that quarrels, great and 
small,_-wars and duels,—-wili vanish from the world ; just as both 
have become much rarer occurrences. However. it is Gk my object 
here to write a Utopia. 


Another objection to the abolition of luxury is that the great 
mass of mankind, always and everywhere, cannot do without enuad 
guides, and counsellors, in one shape or another, according to the matte 
in question. Judges, governors, generals, officials, Michi ina 
men of learning, philosophers, and so on, are all a necessity. Their 
common task is to lead the race,—for the greater part so incapable 
and perverse,—through the labyrinth of life. These guides of the 
race should be permanently relieved of all bodily labour as well as of 
all vulgar need and discomfort.... Great merchants should also 
be included in the same privileged class, whenever they make far- 
sighted preparations for national needs. 

Sovereignty of the People,—Doubtful :—The question of the 
sovereignty of the people is at the bottom the same as the question 
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whether any man can have an original right to rule a people against 
its will. How that proposition can be reasonably maintained, I 
do not see. The people, it must be admitted, is sovereign ; but it 
is a sovereign who is always a minor. It must have permanent 
guardians, and it can never exercise its rights itself, without creating 
dangers of which no one can foresee the end. Like all minors, it 1s 
very apt to become the sport of designing sharpers, in the shape of 
what are called demagogues. 


The Idea of Kingship :— Voltaire remarks that (1) the first 
man to become a king was a successful soldier. 1t is certainly the 


case that all princes were originally victorious leaders of armies, + | 


and for a long time it was as such that they bore sway. (2) On the 
rise of standing armies, princes began to regard their people as a means 
of sustaining themselves and their soldiers. They treated them, 
accordingly, as though they were a herd of cattle, which had to be 
tended in order that it might provide wool, milk, and meat. (3) 
The why and wherefore of all this is the fact that originally it was 
not right but might that ruled in the world. Might has the advantage 
of having been first in the field. That is why it 1s impossible to do 
away with it and abolish it altogether. It must always have its 
place. (4) But all that a man can wish or ask is that it should be 
found on the side of right and associated with it. (5) Accordingly 
says the prince to his subjects: “I rule you in virtue of the power 
which I possess. But, on the other hand, it excludes that of any 
one else: I shall suffer none but myself or my own, (whether it comes 
from without, or arises within), to oppress you. Jn this way, then. 
you are protected.” 

The old idea of kingship developed with time, and progressed into 
quite a different idea.... Its place has been taken by the idea of 
the king as father of his people, as the firm and unshakable pillar which 
alone supports and maintains the whole organization of law and order, 
and consequently the rights of every man. But a king ean accom- 
plish this only by inborn prerogative. ... Hence the king is rightly 
said to rule ‘“‘by the grace of God’”’. But this is a medizeval concep- 
tion. 


The Great Problem,—-How to Enlist Might on the side of Right :—- 
(1) Right, in itself, is powerless ; in Nature, it is Might that rules. 
(2) To enlist might on the side of right, so that, by means of it, nght 
may rule, is the problem of statesmanship. (%) It is indeed a hard 
problem, as will be obvious if we remember that almost every human 
breast is the seat of an egoism which has no limits, and is usually 
associated with an accumulated store of hatred and malice ; so that, 
at the very start, feelings of enmity largely prevail over those of 
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friendship. (4) We have also to bear in mind that it is many mil- 
lions of individuals, so constituted, who have to be kept in the bonds 
of law and order, peace and tranquillity ; whereas, originally, every 
one had a right to say to every one else :—I am just as good as you 
are |, -.. (9) It is the machinery of State alone which has any direct 
action on men. Constituted as they generally are, it is for the physi- 
cal power alone that they have any feeling or respect. 

A man may convince himself by experience that this is the case. 
(1) If he were to remove all compulsion from his fellows, and try to 
govern them by clearly and forcibly representing to them what is 
reasonable, right, and fair, though at the same time it may be contrary 
to their interests, he would be laughed to scorn. And as things go, 
that is the only answer he would get. (2) It would soon be obvious 
to him that moral force alone is powerless. (3) It is, then, physical 
force alone which is capable of securing respect. (4) Now, this force 
ultimately resides in the masses ; but it is associated with ignorance, 
Stupidity, and injustice. (5) Accordingly, the main aim of states- 
manship in these difficult circumstances is te put physcial force in 
subjection to mental force,—to intellectual superiority,—and thus 
to make it serviceable. (6) But as this aim is not itself accompanied 
by justice and good intentions, the result of the business, if it succeeds, 
is that the State, so erected, consists of knaves and fools, the deceivers 
and the deceived. (7) That this is the case, is made gradually evident 
by the progress of intelligence amongst the masses, however much 
it may be repressed. (8) And it leads to revolution. (9) But if, 
contrarily, intelligence is accompanied by justice and good intentions, 
there arises a State as perfect as the character of human affairs will 
allow. (10) It is very much to the purpose, if justice and good in- 
tentions not only exist, but are also demonstratable and openly exhi- 
bited, and can be called to account publicly. and be subjected to 
control. 

But as a matter of fact, statesmanship has to consider other 
things as well. (1) It has to reckon with the people as they exist, 
and their national peculiarities. This is the raw material on which 
it has to work, and the ingredients of that material will always exer- 
cise a great effect on the completed scheme. (2) Statesmanship will 
have achieved a good deal, if itso far attains its object as to reduce 
wrong and injustice in the community toa minimum. (3) To banish 
them altogether, and to leave no trace of them, is merely the ideal 
to be aimed at ; and it is only approximately that it can be reached. 
(4) If they disappear in one direction, they creep in again in another ; 
for, wrong and injustice lie deeply rooted in human nature. (5) 
Attempts have been made to attain the desired aim by artificial 
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constitutions and systematic codes of law ; but, they are not in com- 
plete touch with the tacts.... Nay. more : all experiments in this 
matter are attended with danger; because the material in question, 
namely, the human nature (as seen in different races and varieties of 
men) is the most difficult of all material to handle. It is almost as 
dangerous as an explosive. 


A Free Press is like a Safety-Valve : Its Use and Abuse :— (1) 
No doubt, it is true that, in the machinery of the State, the freedom 
of the press performs the same function as a safety-valve in other 
machinery ; for, it enables all discontent to find a voice. (2) Nay, 


in doing so, the discontent exhausts itself if it has not much substance; — 


and if it has, there is an advantage in recognizing it betimes and apply- 
ing the remedy. (3) This is much better than to repress the discon- 
tent, and to let it simmer and ferment, and go on increasing until 
it ends in an explosion. (4) On the other hand, the freedom of the 
press may be regarded as a permission to sell poison,—poison for the 
heart and the mind. (5) There is no idea so foolish but that it cannot 
be put into the heads of the ignorant and incapable multitude, es- 
pecially if the idea holds out some prospect of any gain or advantage. 
And when a man has got hold of any such idea, what 1s there that 
he will not do ¢ 


No Absolute Right, but Mixed with a Chemical Base or Alloy :— 
Generally, indeed. it may be maintained that Right is of a nature 
analogous to that of certain chemical substances, which cannot be 
exhibited in a pure and isolated condition, but, at the most, only 
with a small admixture of some other substance, which serves as a 
vehicle for them, or gives them the necessary consistency : such as 
fluorine, or even alcohol, or prussic acid. Pursuing the analogy we 
inay say that Right, if it is to gain a footing in the world and really 
prevail, must of necessity be supplemented by a small amount of arbitra- 
ry force... Birthright of every description, all heritable privileges, 
every form of national religion, and so on, may be regarded as the 
necessary chemical base or alloy ; inasmuch as it is only when right 
has some such firm and actual foundation that ii can be enforced and 
consistently vindicated. They form for right a sort of fulerum for 
supporting its lever. , 

Just in the same way, (1) the artificial and arbitrary basis, on 
which the constitution of a State rests, can never be replaced by a 
purely natural basis. (2) A natural basis would aim at doing away 
with the conditions that have been mentioned. (a) In the place of 
the privileges of birth, it would put those of personal merit ; (0) 

in the place of the national religion, the results’ of rationalistic 
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inquiry ; and (c) so on. (3) However agreeable to reason this might 
all prove, the change could not be made ; because a natural basis 
would lack that certainty and fixity of definition which alone secures 
the stability of the common-wealth.... (4), But, since the great 
majority of men are extremely egoistic, unjust, inconsiderate, deceit- 
ful, and sometimes even malicious ; since, in addition, they are en- 
dowed with very scanty intelligence, there arises the necessity for a 
power that shall be concentrated in one man, a power that shall be 
above ali law and right, and be mostly irresponsible. 3 


Experiments mm America, eic,Not Successful as Yet :—'The 
United States of North America exhibit the attempt to proceed with- 
out any such arbitrary basis....that is to say, to allow abstract 
right to prevail pure and unalloyed. But the result is not attractive. 
For, with ail the material prosperity of the country, what do we find ? 
(1) The prevailing sentiment is a base, selfish Utilitarianism with 
its inevitable companion, ignorance. It is this that has paved the 
way for a union of stupid Anglican bigotry, foolish prejudice, coarse 
brutality, and a childish veneration of women. (2) Hven worse things 
are the order of the day ; most inquitous oppression of the black 
freedmen, lynch law, frequent assassination, often committed with 
entire impunity, duels of a savagery elsewhere unknown, now and 
then scorn of ali law and justice, repudiation of public debts, abomina- 
ble political rascality towards a neighbouring state, followed by a 
mercenary raid on its rich territery, (afterwards sought to be excused, 
on the part of the chief authority of the State, by lies which every 
one in the country knew to be such and laughed at). Sueh are the 
results of an ever-increasing ochlocracy (mob-rule), and all the dis- 
astrous influences which this abnegation of justice in high quarters 
must have exercised on private morals. Such is this specimen of a 
pure constitution, and worse still are its imitations in Mexico, Peru, 
ete. , 


Some Form of Monarchical Government Essential :—(1) In 
general, the monarchical form of government is that which is natural 
to man. (2) It is natural to bees and ants, to a flight of cranes, a 
herd of wandering elephants, a pack of wolves seeking prey in common, 
and many other animals, all of which have one of their number at 
the head of the business in hand. (3) Every business in which men 
engage, if it is attended with danger ; every campaign ; every ship 
at sea ;—must also be subject to the authority of one commander ; 
everywhere, itis one will that must lead. (4) Even the animal 
organism is constructed on a monarchical principle ; it is the brain 
alone which guides and governs and exercises the hegemony. 
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Although heart, lungs, and stomach, contritube much more to the 
continued existence of the whole body, these philistines cannot on 
that account be allowed to guide and lead. That is a business which 
belongs solely to the brain. (5) Government must proceed from one 
central point. (6) Even the solar system is monarchical.... Hivery- 
where, one man is king, and for most part his dignity is hereditary. 
He is, as it were, the personification, the monogram, of the whole 
people, which attains an individuality in him.... The monarch 
is elected, even in the States of the Church. 

[NotE:—The reader will recollect that Schopenhauer was 
writing long before the Papal territories were absorbed into 
the kingdom of Italy. He could not, with all bis wisdom, 
appreciate the popular, Republican form of Government ; 
nor could he foresee or appreciate the other social changes 
and laws to better the human lot and relations. | 


If it is Utopian schemies that are wanted, I say this: the only 
solution of the problem would be a despotism of the wise and the noble, 
of the true aristocracy and the genuine nobility, brought about by 
the method of generation,— that is, by the marriage of the noblest 
men with the cleverest and most intellectual women. This is my 
Utopia, my Republic of Plato. 


A Blind Advocate of Old Order V. The New :—-(1) The English 
show their great intelligence, amcngst other ways, by elinging to their 
ancient institutions, customs, and usages, and by holding them sacred, 
even at the risk of carrying this tenacity too far, and making it midi- 
culous.* (2) They hold them sacred for the simple reason that these 
institutions and customs are not the invention of an idle head, but 
have grown up gradually by the force of circumstances and the wisdom 
of life itself, and are, therefore, suited to them as a nation.... (3) 
The trial by jury, for instance, arose in the most barbarous period of 
the Middle Ages,—-the times of Alfred the Great, when the ability to 
read and write exempted a man from the penalty of death. It 1s 
the worst of all criminal procedures. Instead of judges, well versed 
in law and of great experience, it is gossiping tailors and tanners who 
sit in judgment ; it is their coarse, crude, unpractised, and awkward 
intelligence, incapable of any sustained attention, that is called upon 
to find out the truth from a tissue of lies and deceit. They have abso- 
lutely no clear notion at all of the distinction between probability 
and certainty. It is with this sort of a calculus of probabilities in their 
stupid heads that they confidently undertake to seal a man’s doom. 

The same remark is applicable to them which Dr. Johnson made 
about a court-martial, in which he had little confiden¢e, summoned to 
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decide a very important case. He said that perhaps there was not 
a member of it who, in the whole course of his life, had ever spent 
an hour by himself in balancing probabilities. Can any one imagine 
that the tailor and the tanner would be im partial judges ? What, 
the vicious multitude, impartial? As if partiality were not ten times 
more to be feared from men of the same class as the accused, than 
from judges who knew nothing of him personally, lived in another 
sphere altogether, were irremovable, and conscious of the dignity 
of their office. But to let a jury decide on crimes in such cases, is 
to set the fox to keep the geese. _ 

Everywhere, and at all times, there has been much discontent 
with governments, laws, and public regulations ; for the most part, 
however, because men are always ready to make institutions responsi- 
ble for the misery inseparable from human existence (character) it- 
self.... The enormous and glaring evils of the world they attribute 
wholly to governments. If governments, they think, were to do 
their duty, there would be a heaven upon earth ; in other words, all 
men_could eat, drink, propagate, and die, free from trouble and want. . 
This is the goal of that ‘perpetual progress of the human race’, and 
the other fine things which they are never tired of proclaiming. (Com- 

pare these words with H. Spencer’s, in social statistics, ete., etc.) 
| Formerly, it was faith which was the chief support of the throne ; 
now-a-days, it is credit. The Pope himself is scarcely more concerned 
to retain the confidence of the faithful than to make his creditors 
believe in his own good faith. 


The Right of Possession V. The Right of Birth:— From an ethical 
and a rational point of view, ‘the right of possession’ rests upon an 
inconiparably better foundation than ‘the right of birth’ ; neverthe- 
less, the right of possession is allied with the right of birth, and has 
come to be part and parcel of it ; so that, it would hardly be possible 
to abolish the right of birth without endangering the right of posses- 
sion. The reason of this is that most of what a man possesses he has 
inherited, and therefore holds by a kind of right of birth ; just as the 
old nobility bear the names only of their hereditary estates, and by 
the use of those names give expression to the fact that they own the 
estates. 


+ 
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FREE-WILL AND FATALISM : CHARACTER AND MOTIVE. 


(The Will, as Desire, is the basis of all human Actions.) 


The Fixity of Innate Character :—The Will itself, and in itselt, 
constitutes the original and fundamental desires of that individual, 
and is independent of all knowledge, because it is antecedent to such 
knowledge. Ali that it receives from knowledge is the series of mo- 
tives by which it successively develops its nature and makes itself 
cognisable or visible. But the will itself never changes. Therefore, 
every man, being what he is, and placed in the circumstances which 
forethe moment obtain, (but which on their part also arise by strict 
necessity), can absolutely never do anything else than just what at 
that moment he does do. Accordingly, the whole course of a man’s 
life, in all its incidents great and small, is as necessarily predetermined 
as the course of a clock.... This is what is meant by Neeessity.... 
The Brahmin philosophers also express the unalterable fixity of innate 
character in a mystical fashion.... : 

Every day shows that man is unjust in all matters other than 
those which concern property, and that his boundless selfishness 
everywhere protrudes through the small affairs of ordinary life which 
are subject to no scrutiny.... The man who has no conscience in 
small things will be a scoundrel in big things. If we neglect small 
traits of character, we have only ourselves to blame, if we afterwards 
learn to our disadvantage what this character is in the great affairs of 
life. On the same principle, we ought to break with so-ealled friends 
even in matters of trifling moment, if they show a character that 
is malicious, or bad, or vulgar.... Let it always be our maxim :— 
‘Better alone than amongst traitors.’ 


Man’s Conduct,—not Governed by Reason, but is a Product of 
Character and Motive :_-Of a truth, the first and foremost step in ail 
knowledge of mankind is the conviction that a man’s conduct, taken 
as a whole and in all its essential particulars, is not governed by his 
reason, or by any of the resolutions which he may make in virtue of 
it. No man becomes this or that by wishing to be so, however ear- 
nestly he may wish it. His acts proceed from his innate and unalter- 
able character, and they are more immediately and particularly deter- 
mined by motives. A man’s conduct, therefore, is the necessary 
product of both character and motive. It may be illustrated by 
the course of a planet, which is the result of the combined effect of 
two energies,—-the tangential energy with which it is endowed, and 
the centripetal energy which operates from the sun. In this simile, 
the former energy represents character, and the latter the influence 
of motive. 
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A Man’s Character being what it is, we can predict His Conduct :— 
To grasp this fact is to see that we really never form anything more 
than a conjecture of what we shall do under circumstances which 
are still to happen ; although we often take our conjecture for a 
resolve.... It is by ne means certain that he will fulfil the engage- 
ment. What he will do on the occurrence of that event may be fore- 
told from true and accurate knowledge of his character.... Nay, 
it is a very easy prophecy if he has been already seen in a like position ; 
for, he will inevitably do the same thing a second time.... This 
unalterable nature of character, and the consequent necessity of our 
actions, are made very clear to a man who has not, on any given 
occasion, behaved as he ought to have done.... Sincerely repenting 
of his incorrect behaviour, he thinks to himself, if the opportunity 
were offered to me again, I should act differently. It is offered once 
more ;-the same occasion recurs ; and, to his great astonishment, 
he does precisely the same thing over again. 


Shakespeare Exemplifies the Same Truth :—The best examples 
of the truth in question are in every way furnished by Shakespeare’s 
plays. It is a truth with which he was thoroughly imbued, and his 
intuitive wisdom expressed it in a concrete shape on every page. He 
was a real artist and never set out from general ideas. His method 
was obviously to work up to the psychological truth which he grasped 
directly and intuitively regardless of the fact that few would notice 
or understand it.... Look at the character of the Earl of Northum- 
berland.... He makes the Earl appear everywhere with a noble 
and knightly grace, and talk in language suitable to it ; nay, he some- 
times puts very beautiful and even elevated passages into his mouth. 
We make the acquittance of this Kar] in the play of Richard II. There, 
he is the first to hatch a plot against the King in favour of Bolingbroke, 
alterwards Henry IV, to whom he even offers some personal flattery 
(Act II, Sc. 3).... A little later, his insidious words induce the King 
to surrender. In the following act, when the King renounces the 
crown, Northumberland treats him with such harshness and contempt 
that the unlucky monarch is quite broken, and losing all patience 
once more exclaims to him :—‘Fiend, thou torment’st me ere I come 
to hell!” At the close, Northumberland announces to the new King 
that he has sent the heads of the former King’s adherents to London. 

In the following tragedy, Henry IV, he hatches a plot against 
the new King in just the same way. In the fourth act, we see the 
rebels united, making preparations for the decisive battle on the 
morrow, and only waiting impatiently for Northumberland and his 
division. At last there arrives a letter from him, saying that he is 
ill, and that he cannot entrust his force to any one else ; but that, 
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nevertheless, the others should go forward with courage and make a 
brave fight. They do so but, greatly weakened by his absence, they 
are completly defeated ; most of their leaders are captured and his 
own son, the valorous Hotspur, falls by the hand of the Prince of 
Wales. 

Again, in the following play, the Second Part of Henry IV, we 
see him reduced to a state of the fiercest wrath by the death of his 
son, and maddened by the thirst for revenge. Accordingly, he kind- 
les another rebellion, and the heads of it assemble once more. In 
the former act, just as they are about to give battle and are only 
waiting for him to join them, there comes a letter saying that he 
cannot collect a proper force, and will therefore seek safety for the 
present in Scotland ; that, nevertheless, he heartily wishes their 
heroic undertaking the best success. Thereupon, they surrender to 
the King under a treaty which is not kept, and so perish.... 


The Movements of Life are like the Movements of a Clock :— 
Qo far ig character from being the work of reasoned choice and con- 
sideration, that in any action, the intellect has nothing to do but to 
present motives to the will. Thereafter, it looks on as a mere spectator 
and witness at the course which life takes, in accordance with the 
influence of motive on the given character. All the incidents of life 
occur, strictly speaking, with the same necessity as the movement 
of a clock. 

Conscience accompanies every act with the comment: ‘You 
could not act differently,’—7.e. “You could not be other than you 
are. As the result of this immutability of character on the one hand, 
and, on the other, of the strict necessity which compels the course of 
circumstances in which character is successively placed, every man’s 
course of life is precisely determined from Alpha right through to 
Omega.... 


Macchiavelli is drawn, by the keen subtlety of his very unique 
understanding, into the following observation which possesses a really 
deep meaning. It shows that he had an intuitive knowledge of the 
entire necessity with which, characters and motives being given, all 
actions take place. He makes it at the beginning of the prologue 
to his comedy Clitia: “If the same men were to recur in the world, 
in the way that the same circumstances recur, @ hundred years would 
never elapse without our finding ourselves together once more, and 
doing the same things as we are doing now.’ All that a man says 
and does necessarily proceeds from his inborn qualities ; for, it is 
only the qualities themselves set in motion. It is only some external 
impulse that they require to make their appearance, As a man is, 
so must he act. 
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kind of influence it is, then, that moral instruction may exercise on 
conduct ? I have examined this in my ‘Foundation of Morality’, 
and said that in all essential particulars an analogous influence is 
exercised by example. Example has a more powerful effect than 
doctrine, and therefore it deserves a brief analysis. 

In the main, example works either by restraining a man or by 
encouraging him. (1) It has a restraining effect, when it deter- 
mines him to leave undone what he wanted to do. He sees that 
other people do not do it ; and from this he judges, in general, that 
it is not expedient ; that it may endanger his person, or his property, 
or his honour. He rests content, and gladly finds himself relieved 
from examining into the matter for himself. Or, he may see that 
another man, who has not refrained, has incurred evil consequence 
from doing it : this is example of the deterrent kind. (2) The example 
which encourages a man works in a two-fold manner. It either 
induces him to do what he would be glad to leave undone, if he were 
not afraid lest the omission might in some way endanger him, or 
injure him in others’ opinion ; or else, it encourages him to do what 
he is glad to do, but has hitherto refrained from doing from fear of 

danger or shame ; this is example of the seductive kind. 


The Reasons for this Powerful Influence of Example :—-The 
whole influence of example,—and it is very strong,—-rests on the 
fact that a man has, as a rule, too little judgment of his own, and 
often too little knowledge, to explore his own way for himself. He is 
glad, therefore, to tread in the footsteps of some one else. Accord- 
ingly, the more deficient he is in either of these qualities, the more 
is he open to the influence of example. We find, in fact, that most 
men’s guiding star is the example of others ; that their whole course 
of life, in great things and in small, comes in the end to be mere 
imitation ; and that not even in the pettiest matters, do they act 
according to their own judgment. Imitation and custom (which is 
crystalised example) are the springs of almost ail human action. The 
cause of it is that men fight shy of all and any sort of reflection, and 
very properly mistrust their own discernment. At the same time 
this remarkably strong imitative instinct in man is a proof of his 
kinship with apes... 

But the Effect of Example Depends on Man’s Character :—Now, 
the kind of effect which example exercises, depends upon a man’s 
character. And thus it is that the same example may possibly seduce 
one man and deter another. An easy opportunity of observing this 
is afforded in the case of certain social impertinences which come 
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into vogue and gradually spread. (1) The first time that a man 
notices anything of the kind, he may say to himself; ‘‘For shame ! 
How can he do it? How selfish and inconsiderate of him ! Really, 
I shall take care never to do anything like that!’’ (2) But twenty 
others will think :—‘‘Aha ! if he does that, I may do it too.”’ 

As regards morality, Example, like doctrine, may promote civil 
or legal amelioration, but not that inward amendment which is the 
only kind of moral amelioration. Tor, Example always works as a 
personal motive alone, and assumes, therefore, that a man is sus- 
ceptible to this sort of motive.... In general, it may be said that 
example operates as a means of promoting the good and the bad quali- 
ties of a character, but it does not create them ; and soit is that Seneca’s 
maxim,—‘ Will’ cannot be learned—also holds good here. Thus the 
innateness of all Moral freedom is a charming doll for philosophical 
dandies to dandle. 


What then is the Meaning of Life :—Since a man does not alter, 
and his moral character remains absolutely the same all through 
his life ; since he must play out the part which he has received, with- 
out the least deviation from the character ; since neither experience, 
nor philosophy, nor religion can effect any improvement in him, the 
question arises,—-What is the meaning of life at all? To what purpose 
is it played,—this farce in which everything that is essential 1s 
irrevocably fixed and determined ? 

Life is to man, in other words, to will, what chemical re-agents 
are to the body ; it is only by life that a man reveals what he is, and 
it is only in so far as he reveals himself that he exists at all. Life 
‘5 the manifestation of character, of the something that we under- 
stand by that word.... Life is only the mirror in which a man gazes, 
not in order that he may get a reflection of himself, but that he may 
come to understand himself by that reflection ; that he may see 
what it is that the mirror shows. Life is the proof sheet, in which 
the compositors’ errors are brought to light.... For, as it is all 
one,—whether an error occurs in large type or small ; so it is all one, 
as regards the essence of the matter, whether an evil disposition is 
mirrored as a conqueror of the world, or a common swindler, or ill- 
natured egoist. In one case, he is seen of all men ; in the other, 
perhaps only of himself. 

Therefore, if egoism has a firm hold of a man and masters him, 
whether it be in the form of joy, or triumph, or lust, or hope, or frantic 
grief, or annoyance, or anger, or fear, or suspicion, or passion of any 
kind,—-he is in the devil’s clutches, and how he got into them does 
not matter. What is needful is that he should make haste to get out 
of them ; and here again, it does not matter how. 
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Character, in Intellect :—Not only a man’s life, but his intellect 
too, may be possessed of a clear and definite character, so far as his 
intellect is applied to matters of theory.... A man’s intellectual 
character is the theme of which all his works are variations. This 
intellectual character determines the physiognomy of men of genius. 
It is the stamp of will, of practical character, of moral dis position. 


Character,—a Mixture :—Character consists of two factors: 
(1) One, the will-to-live itself, blind impulse, so-called impetuosity ; 
(2) the other, the restraint which the will acquires when it comes to 
understand the world. A man may begin by following the cravings 
of desire, until he comes to see how hollow and unreal a thing is life, 
how deceitful are its pleasures, what horrible aspects it possesses ; 
and this it is that makes people hermits, penitents, Magdalenes. ... 
A really bad life cannot be changed into a virtuous one. The most 
beautiful soul, before it comes to know life from its horrible side, 
may eagerly drink the sweets of life and remain innocent. But it 
cannot commit a bad action ; it cannot cause others suffering to do 
a pleasure to itself.... Thatis why one bad action is a guarantee 
that numberless others will be committed as soon as circumstances 
give occasion for them. 


Good and Bad, Mixed in Every One :--Somebody once remarked 
to me that every man has something very good and humane in his 
disposition, and also something very bad and malignant ; and, ac- 
cording as he is moved, one or the other of them makes its appearance. 
The sight of others’ suffering arouses, not only in different men, but 
in one and the same man, at one moment an inexhaustible sympathy, 
at another, a certain satisfaction ; and this satisfaction may increase 
until it becomes the cruellest delight in pain. I observe in myself 
‘that at one moment I regard all mankind with heartfelt pity; at 
another, with the greatest indifference ; on occasion, with hatred, 
nay, with a positive enjoyment of their pain. 

All this shows very clearly that we are possessed of two different, 
nay, absolutely contradictory, ways of regarding the world: (1) 
The one, according to the principle of individuation, which exhibits 
all creatures as entire strangers to us, as definitely not ourselves. 
We can have no feelings for them but those of indifference, envy, 
hatred, and delight that they suffer. (2) The other way of regarding 
the world is in accordance with ‘Tat-twam-asi,’—this-is-thyself—Prin- 
ciple. All creatures are exhibited as identical with ourselves ; and 
so it is pity and love which the sight of them arouses. 

The one method separates individuals by impassable barriers. 
The other removes the barrier and brings the individuals together. 
The one makes us feel, in regard to every man, ‘that is what | am’ ; 
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the other, ‘that is not what I am’. But it is remarkable that while 
the sight of another’s suffering makes us feel our identity with him, 
and arouses our pity, this is not so with the sight of another’s happi- 
ness. Then we almost always feel some envy. 


A Deep Problem :—Why the first way predominates in one man, 
and the second in another,—-though perhaps it does not exclusively 
predominate in any man ; why the one or the other emerges accord- 
ing as the will is moved,—these are deep problems. 

If a man feels inelined to commit a bad action and refrains, he is 
kept back either (1) by fear of punishment or vengeance ; or (2) by 
superstition, in other words, fear of punishment in a future life ; or 
(3) by the feeling of sympathy, including general charity ; or (4) by 
the feeling of honour, in other words, the fear of shame ; or (5) by 
the feeling of justice, that is, an objective attachment to fidelity and 
good-faith, coupled with a resolve to hold them sacred, because they 
are the foundations of all free intercourse between man and man, 
and therefore often of advantage to himself as well. This last thought, 
not indeed as a thought, but as a mere feeling, influences people very 
frequently. It is this that often compels a man of honour, 
when some great but unjust advantage is offered him, to reject it 
with contempt and proudly exclaim :—‘I am an honourable man !’ 


With a good action,--that is, every action in which a man’s 
advantage is ostensibly subordinated to another’s,—the motive is 
either (1) self-interest, kept in the background ; or (2) supersitition, 
in other words, self-interest in the form of reward in another life ; 
or (3) sympathy ; or (4) the desire to lend a helping hand, in other 
words, attachment to the maxim that we should assist one another 
in need: and the wish to maintain this maxim is in view of the pre- 
sumption that some day we ourselves may find it serve our turn.... 
(5) Kant himself declares it to be doubtful whether an action was ever 
determined by pure motives of duty alone. | affirm most certainly 
that no action was ever so done. It is mere babble. It is merely 
sheltering one’s self behind verbiage of this sort. 
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ETHICAL REFLECTIONS, ON SOCIAL VIRTUES AND RELATIONS. 


Civic Honour and Knightly Honour :—Just as civic honour (i.<, 
the opinion that we deserve to be trusted) is the palladium of those 
who endeavour to make their way in the world on the path of 
honourable business ; so knightly honour (i.c., the opinion that we 
are men to be feared) is the palladium of those who aim at going 
through life on the path of violence ; and so it was that knightiy 
honour arose among the robber-knights and other knights of the 
Middle Ages. 


A Theoretical Philosopher V. A Practical Philosopher :—A 
theoretical philosopher is one who can supply (in the shape of ideas 
for the reason) a copy of the presentations of his experience ; just as 
what the painter sees, he can reproduce on canvas ; the sculptor, in 
marble ; the poet, in pictures for the imagination, though they are 
pictures which he supplies only in sowing the ideas from which they 
sprang. 

A so-called practical philosopher, on the other hand, is one who, 
contrarily, deduces his action from ideas. The theoretical philosopher 
transforms life into ideas. The practical philosopher transforms 
ideas into life ; he acts, therefore, in a thoroughly reasonable manner.... 
The theoretical philosopher enriches the domain of reason by adding 
to it ; the practical philosopher draws upon it, and makes it serve 
him. 


Friendship and Toleration :—A man should exercise an almost 
boundless toleration and placability.... But at the same time the 
man who is every one’s friend is no one’s friend.... Still there is a 
sort of friendship which we should hold out to the human race. 

With the ancients, “friendship” was one of the chief elements 
in morality. But friendship is only limitation and partiality ; it is the 
restriction to one individual of what is the due of all mankind, namely, 
the recognition that a man’s own nature and that of mankind are 
identical. At most, it is a compromise between this recognition and 
selfishness. ... 


A Lie,—its Origin :—-A lie always has its origin in the desire to 
extend the dominion of one’s own will over other individuals, and also 
in the desire to deny their will in order the better to affirm one’s own. 
Consequently, a lie is, in its very nature, the product of injustice, 
malevolence and villainy. hat is why truth, sincerity. candour, and 
rectitude, are at once recognized and valued as praiseworthy and 
noble qualities ; because we presume that the man who exhibits them 
entertains no sentiments of injustice or malice, and therefore stands 
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in no need of concealing such sentiments. He who is open cherishes 
nothing that is bad. 


A Good-natured Man :—There is a certain kind of courage which 
springs from the same source as good-nature. What I mean is that 
the good-natured man is almost as clearly conscious that he exists in 
other individuals as in himself. J have often shown how this feeling 
gives rise to good-nature....— 


A Bad Will should be curbed :—A man should perceive what 
this will is, and what horrors it contains ; that he should show the 
reflection of himself in his own deeds, in the abomination of them. 
The State, which is wholly concerned with the general welfare, checks 
the manifestation of the bad will, but in no wise checks the will itself ; 
the attempt would be impossible.... Does the reader actually 
suppose that there are no people in the world as bad as Robespierre, 
Napoleon, or other murderers? Does he fail to see that there are 
many who would act like them if only they could 4 


- Napoleon: His Will to Live, and his Means :—Napoleon was 
not really worse than many, not to say most, men. He was possessed 
of the very ordinary egoism that seeks its welfare at the expense ol 
others. What distinguished him was merely the greater power he had 
of satisfying his will, and greater intelligence, reason, and courage. 
Added to which, chance gave him a favourable scope for his operations. 
By means of all this, he did for his egoism what a thousand other men 
would like to do for theirs, but cannot. Every feeble lad, who by little 
acts of villainy gains a small advantage for himself, by putting others 
to some disadvantage, although it may be equally small, is Just as 
bad as Napoleon. He is no more culpable than all those who possess 
the same will, unaccompanied by the same power. The circumstance 
that in Napoleon’s case this extraordinary power was added, allowed 
him to reveal the whole wickedness of the human will.... Napoleon 
is only a forcible example of the will to live. 


Modern Hypocrisy :— What chiefly distinguishes ancient from 
modern times is Hypocrisy.... In ancient times the character of 
public life, of the State, and of Religion, as well as of private life, was 
a strenuous affirmation of the will to live. In modern times, it is a 
denial of this will. But what is publicly denied is secretly affirmed. 
Hence it is that we see half measures and falsehood everywhere ; 
and that is why modern times look so small beside antiquity.... 


Despotism and Anarchy, in the Structure of Human Society :— 
The structure of human society is like a pendulum swinging between 
two impulses, two evils in polar opposition, despotism and anarchy. 
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The further it gets from the one, the nearer it approaches the other. 
From this the reader might hit on the thought that if it were exactly 
midway between the two, it would be right. Far from it. For, 
these two evils are by no means equally bad and dangerous. The 
former is incomparably less to be feared ; its ills exist in the main 
only as possibilities.... But with anarchy, possibility and actuality 
are inseparable ; its blows fall on every man every day. ‘Therefore, 
every constitution should be a nearer approach to a despotism than 
to anarchy ; nay, it must contain a small possibility of despotism. 


The Present V. The Future: How Enjoyed :—Another im- 
portant element in the wise conduct of life is to preserve a proper 
proportion between our thought for the present and our thought for 
the future ; in order not to spoil the one by paying over-great attention 
to the other. Many live too much in the present,—frivolous people 
I mean ; others too much in future, ever anxious and full of care. It 
18 seldom that a man holds the right balance between the two extremes. 

Those who strive and hope and live only in the future are, in spite 
of their very clever airs, exactly like those donkeys one sees in Italy, 
whose pace may be hurried only by fixing a stick on their heads with 
a wisp of hay at the end of it ; this is always just in front of them, 
and they keep on trying to get it.... 

But we should never forget that the present is the only reality, 
the only certainty ; that the future almost always turns out contrary 
to our expectations ; that the past, too, was very different from what 
we suppose it to have been.... The present alone is true and actual ; 
it 1s the only time which possesses full ol and our existence lies 
in it exclusively. ‘Therefore, we should always be glad of it, and 
give it the welcome it deserves, and enjoy every hour that is bearable 
by its freedom from pain and annoyance, with a full consciousness 
of its value.... We shall hardly be able to do this, if we make a wry 
face over the failure of our hopes in the past or over our anxiety for the 
future. It is the height of folly to refuse the present hour of happiness, 
or wantonly to spoil it by vexation at by-zones, or uneasiness about 
what is to come. There is a time, of course, for forethought, nay, 
even for repentance ; but when it is over, let us think of what is past 
as of something to which we have said farewell. Likewise, let us think 
of the future as of that which lies beyond our power, in the lap of the 
gods.... But in regard to the present let us remember Seneca’s 
advice, and Jive each day as if it were our whole life. Let us make it 
as agreeable as possible ; it is the only real time we have. 


Peace of Mind and Enjoyment :—The peace of mind,—that is, 
something essential to any enjoyment of the present moment ; and 
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unless its separate moments are enjoyed, there 1s an end of life’s 
happiness as a whole. We should always recollect that to-day comes 
only once, and never returns. We fancy that it will come again 
tomorrow ; but tomorrow is another day, which, in its turn, comes 
once only. We are apt to forget that every day is an integral and 
therefore irreplaceable portion of life.... 

But we live through our days of happiness without noticing them ; 
it is only when evil comes upon us that we wish them back. A thou- 
sand gay and pleasant hours are wasted in ili-humour ; we let them 
slip by unenjoyed, and sigh for them in vain when the sky is over- 
cast. Those present moments that are bearable,—-be they ever so 
trite and common,— passed by in indifference, or, 1t may be, im- 
patiently pushed away,—those are the moments we should honour ; 
never failing to remember that the ebbing tide is even now hurrying 
them into the past. 


Limitation makes for Happiness :—~ Limitation always makes 
for happiness.’ We are happy in proportion as our range of vision, 
our sphere of work, our points of contact with the world, are restricted 
and circumscribed. We are more likely to feel worried and anxious, 
if these limits are wide; for, it means that our cares, desires, and 
terrors are increased and intensified. That is why the blind are con- 
tended and happy and calm. 

To he self-sufficient, to be all in all to oneself, is the chief qualifi- 
cation for individual happiness... .A man cannot reckon with certainty 
upon anyone but himself ; the burdens and disadvantages, the dangers 
and annoyances, which arise from having to do with others, are not 
only countless but unavoidable. 

There is no more mistaken path to happiness than worldliness, 
revelry, ‘high life’ : for, the whole object of it is to transform our 
miserable existence into a succession of joys, delights, and pleasure.— 
a process which cannot fail to result in disappointment and delusion ; 
on a par, in this respect, with its ‘obligato’ accom paniment,—the 
interchange of lies.... As our body is concealed by the clothes we 
wear, So our mind is veiled in lies. The veil is always there, and it is 
only through it that we can sometimes guess at what a man really 
thinks ; just as from his clothes we arrive at the general shape of his 
body. 


Society means Restraint ; Solitude means Freedom :—All society 
necessarily involves, as the first condition of its existence, mutual 
accommodation and restraint upon the part of its members. This 
means that the larger it is, the more insipid will be its tone. A man 
ean be himself only so long as he is alone ; and if he does not love 
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solitude, he will not love freedom ; for, it is only when he is alone 
that he is really free. Constraint is always present in society, like a 
companion of whom there is no riddance. * 

Further, if a man stands high in Nature’s lists, it is natural and 
inevitable that he should feel solitary. It will be an advantage to 
him if his surroundings do not interfere with this feeling. For, if he 
has to see a great deal of other people who are not of like character 
with himself, they will! exercise a disturbing influence upon him, adverse 
to his peace of mind ; they will rob him, in fact, of himself, and give 
him nothing to compensate for the loss. 

But while Nature sets very wide differences between man and man, 
in respect both ‘of morality and of intellect, society disregards and 
effaces them ; or, rather, it sets up artificial differences in their stead,— 
gradations of rank and position, which are very often diametrically 
opposed to those which Nature establishes. The result of this ar- 
rangement is to elevate those whom Nature has placed low, and to de- 
press the few who stand high. These latter, then, usually withdraw 
from, society, where, as soon as it is at all numerous, vulgarity reigns 
supreme.... Intellectual conversation, whether grave or humorous, 
is only fit for intellectual society ; it is downright abhorrent to ordinary 
people, to please whom it is absolutely necessary to be commonplace 
and dull. This demands an act of severe self-denial ; we have to 
forfeit three-fourths of ourselves in order to become like other people. 


Perfect Harmony with Self, not with Others :—-No man can be in 
perfect accord with any one but himself,—not even with a friend or the 
partner of his life ; differences of individuality and temperament are 
always bringing in some degree of discord, though it may be a very 
slight one. That genuine, profound peace of mind, that perfect 
tranquillity of soul, which, next to health, 1s the highest blessing the 
earth can give, is to be attained only in solitude, and, as a permanent 
mood, only in complete retirement. 

Let me speak plainly. However close the bond of friendship, 
love, marriage, a man ultimately looks te himself, to his own welfare 
alone ; at most, to his child’s too. The less necessity there is for you 
to come into contact with mankind in general, in the relations whether 
of business or of personal intimacy, the better off you are.... The 
young should early be trained to bear being left alone ; for, it is a 
source of happiness and peace of mind. It follows from this that a 
man is best off, if he be thrown upon his own resources and can be 
all in all to himself. The more a man has in himself, the less others 
can be to him. 

Ordinary people are sociable and complaisant just from the 
very opposite feeling ;—to bear others’ company is easier for 
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them than to bear their own. But since a man must come 
into some relations with his fellow-men, he should admit them 
to his intimacy as little as possible. As I have said, people 
are rendered sociable by their inability to endure solitude, 
that is to sav, their own society. They become sick of themselves. 
It is this vacuity of soul which drives them to intercourse 
with others,—to travels in foreign countries. Their mind is 
wanting in strength and elasticity ; it has no movement of its own, 
and so they try to give it some,—by drink, for instance. Such people 
like to go about in crowds. This is why mankind is so gregarious. 
It is the monotony of his own nature that makes a man find solitude 
intolerable.... As a general rule, it may be said that a man’s socia- 
bility stands very nearly in inverse ratio to his intellectual value : 
to say that “so and so” is very unsociable is almost tantamount to 
saying that he is a man of great capacity. 


Renounce Property, Society, etc.,for Peace and Wisdom :—The 
Cynics renounced all private property in order to attain the bliss of 
having nothing to trouble them. And to renounce society with the 
same object is the wisest thing a man can do. Saint Pierre has 
the very excellent and pertinent remark that to be sparing in regard 
to food is a means of health ; in regard to society, a means. of tran- 
quillity. To be soon on friendly, or even affectionate, terms with 
solitude is like winning a gold mine. But this is not something which 
everybody can do. The prime reason for social intercourse is mutual 
need ; and as soon as this is satisfied, boredom drives people together 
once more. [f it were not for these two reasons, aman would probably 
elect to remain alone.... From this point of view, it may be said 
that solitude is the original and natural state of man, where, like 
another Adam, he is as happy as his nature will allow. 


But there is another sense in which solitude is not the natural 
state ; for, at his entrance into the world, a man finds himself with 
parents, brothers, sisters, that is to say, in society, and not alone. Ac- 
cordingly, it cannot be said that the love of solitude is an original 
characteristic of human nature ; it is rather the result of experience 
and reflection, and these in their turn depend upon the development of 
intellectual power and increase with the years. 

Speaking generally, sociability stands in inverse ratio with age. 
A little child raises a piteous cry of fright, if it is left alone for only a 
few minutes ; and later on, to be shut up by itself is a great punish- 
ment. Young people soon get on very friendly terms with one another; 
it is only the few among them of any nobility of mind who are glad 
now and then to be alone,—but to spend the whole day thus would 
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be disagreeable. A grown-up man can easily do it ; it is little trouble » 
to him to be much alone, and it becomes less and less trouble as he 
advances in years. An old man who has outlived all his friends and 
is either indifferent or dead to the pleasures of life, is in his proper 
element in solitude.... Detachment is rather the effect of the ex- 
perience we go through, the product of reflection upon what our needs 
really are, It proceeds more especially from the insight we attain 
into the wretched stuff of which most people are made, whether you 
look at their morals or their intellects. 


Bruno and Sadi loved Seclusion :—Giordano Bruno also declares 
himself a friend of seclusion.... You will find a similar sentiment 
expressed by the Persian poet Sadi, in his Garden of Roses. Sadi 
says of himself :-—-“In disgust with my friends at Damascus, I withdrew 
into the desert about Jerusalem, to seek the society of the beasts of the 
fields and woods.’’ 

Rascals are always sociable,--more’s the pity! But, the chief 
sign that a man has any nobility in his character is the little pleasure 
he takes in others’ company. He prefers solitude more and more, 
and in course of time, comes to see that, with few exceptions, the 
world offers no choice beyond solitude on one side, and vulgarity on the 
other.... Therefore, it is natural for great minds—the true teachers 
of humanity—to care little about the constant company of others.... 
The mission of these great minds is to guide mankind over the sea of 
error to the haven of truth,—-to the light of culture and refinement. 
Men of great intellect live in the world without really belonging to 
it.... But it is only gradually, with the lapse of years, that they 
come to a clear understanding of their position. Their intellectual 
isolation is then reinforced by actual seclusion in their manner of life. 
They let no one approach who is not in some degree emancipated 
from the prevailing vulgarity. 


Love of Solitude, not an Original Impulse but Secondary :—-F'rom 
what has been said, it is obvious that the love of solitude is not a direct, 
original impulse in human nature, but rather something secondary 
and of gradual growth. It is the more distinguishing feature of nobler 
minds, developed not without some conquest of natural desires, and 
now and then in actual opposition to the prom ptings of Mephistophe- 
les,—‘bidding you exchange a morose and soul-destroying solitude 
for life amongst men, for society’. 

To be alone is the fate of all great minds—a fate, deplored at 
times, but still always chosen as the less grievous of two evils. As 
the years increase, it always becomes easier to say, ‘Dare to be wise’. 
And after sixty, the inclination to be alone grows into a kind of real, 
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natural instinet. ‘For, at that age everything combines in favour of 
it. The strongest impulse—the love of women’s society—-has little 
or no effect ; it is the sexless condition of old age which lays the found- 
ation of a certain self-sufficiency. 

Let me advise you, then, to form the habit of taking some of your 
solitude with you into society, to learn tu be, to some extent, alone, 
even though you are in company ; not to say at once what you think, 
and, on thie other hand, not to attach too precise a meaning to what 
others say ; rather, not to expect much of them, either morally or 
intellectually, and to strengthen yourself in the feeling of indifference 
to their opinion. This is the surest way of always practising a praise- 
worthy toleration.... Society is, in this respect, like a fire,—the 
wise man warming himself at a proper distance from it ; not coming 
too close, like the fool, who, on getting scorched, runs away and shivers 
in solitude, loud in his complaint that the fire burns. 


_Envy :—Envy is natural to man. Still, it is at once a vice and a 
source of misery. We should treat it as the enemy of our happiness, 
and stifle it like an evil thought. This is the advice given by Seneca. 
We shall be pleased with what we have, if we avoided the self-torture 
of comparing our lot with some other and happier one. If a great 
many people appear to be better off than yourself, think how many 
there are in a worse position...._ If we are in misery, we should seek 
the society of those who are in . the same ill-luck as we,—the partners 
of our sorrows. 


_ Aristocracies,—of 3 Kinds :—<Aristocracies are of three kinds: 
(1) of birth and rank ; (2) of wealth ; and (3) of intellect. The last 
is really the most distinguished of the three, and its claim to occupy 
the first position comes to be recognized, if it is only allowed time to 
work. So eminent a king as Fredrick the Great admitted it, as he said 
to his chamberlain, when the latter expressed his surprise that Voltaire 
should have a seat at the table reserved for kings and princes, whilst 
ministers and generals were relegated to the chamberlain’s. 

Every one of these aristocracies is surrounded by a host of envious 
persons. If you belong to one of them, they will be secretly envbit- 
tered against you.... Wisdom lies in keeping the envious persons 
ata Wisiaee. As ie as possible, avoid all contact with them, so that 
there may. be a wide gulf between you and them. And if this cannot 
be done, then bear their attacks with the greatest composure. 


Mature and Repeated Consideration, to any Plan or Undertaking :-— 
Give mature and repeated consideration to any plan before you pro- 
ceed to carry it out. And, even after you have thoroughly turned 
it over in your mind, make some concession to the incompetency of 
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human judgment ; for, it may always happen that circumstances, 
which cannot be investigated or foreseen, will come in and upset the 
whole of your calculation.... But, having once made up your mind 
and begun your work, you must let. it run its course and abide the 
result,—not worry yourself by fresh reflections on what is already 
accomplished....secure in the thought that you gave it mature 
attention at the proper time. ‘This is the same advice as is given by 


Goethe :—-“‘See well to your girths, and then ride on boldly.” 


When Misfortune comes :--In the case of a misfortune which 
has already happened and therefore cannot be altered, you should not 
allow yourself to think that it might have been otherwise.... Re- 
flections of this kind will only add to your distress and aie it in- 
tolerable, so that you will become a tormentor of yourself. Or, you 
can take refuge in fatalism, and have the great truth revealed to you 
that everything which happens is the result of necessity, and therefore 
inevitable. 

But when our misfortunes have resulted—as is usually the case— 
fronr our carelessness or folly, or, at any rate, partly by our own fault, 
it is a good thing to consider how they might have been avoided. In 
that way we may consider it often, even though it be a tender sub- 
ject.... It will be a salutary form of self-discipline, which will 
make us wiser and better men for the future. If we have made 
obvious mistakes, we should not try, as we generally do, to gloss them 
over, or to find something to excuse or extenuate them. We should 
admit to ourselves that we have committed faults, and open our eyes 
wide to all their enormity, in order that we may firmly resolve to 
avoid them in time to come. | 


Train your Imagination : Build no Castles in the Air :—In all 
matters affecting our weal or woe, we should be careful not to let our 
imagination run away with us. Build no castles in the air. In the 
first place, they are expensive to build, because we have to pull them 
down again immediately, and that is a source of grief. We should 
be still more on our guard against distressing our hearts by depicting 
possible misfortunes.... We should rejoice ah the more in a reality 
better than our dreams. ... Though they may be gloomy dreams or 
mischances which to some extent really threaten us, though it be from 
some distance ; imagination makes them look larger aud nearer and 
more terrible than they are in reality. Thus, when we have abandon- 
ed ourselves to a fit of the blues, visions are conjured up which do 
not easily vanish again.... This is mostly the case at night, when 
we are in bed ; for, then, the mind.-is fully relaxed, and the power of 
judgment quite unequal to its duties. But imagination is still awake, 
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Night gives a black look to everything, whatever it may be. This is 
why our thoughts, just before we go to sleep, or as we lie awake through 
the hours of the night, are usually such confusions and perversions 
of facts as dreams themselves.... In the morning, all such night- 
mares vanish like dreams ; as the Spanish proverb has it, “the night 
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is coloured, the day is white’. 


The Morning is the Youth of Life :—-The morning is the youth of 
the day, when everything is bright, fresh, and easy of attainment ; we 
feel strong then, and all our faculties are completely at our disposal. 
Do not shorten the morning by getting up late, or waste it in unworthy 
occupations or in talk. Look upon it as the quintessence of life, as, 
to a certain extent, sacred. Evening is like old age : we are languid, 
talkative, silly. Each day is a little life ; every waking and rising, a 
little birth ; every fresh morning, a little youth ; every going to rest 
and sleep, a little death. 

There are conditions of health, sleep, nourishment, temperature, 
weather, surroundings, and much else that is purely external. These 
have, in general, an important influence upon our mood and therefore 
upon our thoughts. Hence, both our view of any matter and our 
capacity for any work, are very much subject to time and place. So 
it is best to profit by a good mood,—for, how seldom it comes. 


A Mob of Low and Vulgar Desires :—The reining-in of the im- 
agination (which | am recommending) will also forbid us to summon 
up the memory of past misfortune ; to paint a dark picture of the 
injustice or harm, that has been done us ; the losses we have sustained ; 
the insults, slights, and annoyances to which we have been exposed : 
for, to do that is to rouse into fresh life all those hateful passions long 
laid asleep,—the anger and resentment which disturb and pollute 
our nature.... As in every town, the mob dwells side by side with 
those who are rich and distinguished ; so, too, in every man, be he 
ever so noble and dignified, there is, in the depths of his nature, a 
mob of low and vulgar desires which constitute him an animal. It 
will not do to let this mob revolt, or even so much as peep forth from 
its hiding-place. It is hideous of mien, and its rebel leaders are those 
flights of imagination which I have been describing.... It puts us 
at our wits’ end,—and all because we go on brooding over our troubles, 
and painting them in the most glaring colours, and on the largest 
scale. It is much better to take a very calm and prosaic view of what 
is disagreeable. ‘'hat is the easiest way of bearing it. 


Closeness Limits our Vision :—If you hold small cbjects close to 
your eyes, you limit your field of vision and shut out the world. And, 
in the same way, the people or the things which stand nearest, even 
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though they are of the very smallest consequence, are apt to claim an 
amount of attention much beyond their due.... We ought to work 
against this tendency. : 


Why we must set Limits to our Wishes :—-We must set limits to 
our wishes, curb our desires, moderate our anger. For, we must always 
remember that an individual can attain only an infinitesimal share 
in anything that is worth having ; and that, on the other hand, every- 
one must incur many of the ills of life. Horace reconimends us to 
study carefully and inquire diligently what will best promote a tranquil 
_ life,—-not to be always agitated by fruitless desires and fears and hopes 
for things, which, after all, are not worth very much. “Bear and 
forbear’’---is a pretty maxim, and at times a useful one. 


Think, as if we had lost all our Possessions :—The sight of things 
which do not belong to us is very apt to raise the thought :—‘Ah, if 
that were only mine !’— making us sensible of our privation. Instead 
of that, we should do better by more frequently putting to ourselves 
the opposite case :-—‘Ah, if that were not mine!’ What I mean is 
that we should sometimes try to look upon our possessions in the light 
in which they would appear, if we had lost them ; whatever they may 
be, property, health, friends, a wife or child or someone else we love, 
our horse or our dog. It is usually only when we have lost them that 
we begin to find out their value. 

But if we come to look at things in the way I recommend, we 
Shall be doubly the gainers, (1) we shall at once get more pleasure out 
ot them than we did before ; and (2) we shall do everything in our 
power to prevent the loss of them ; for instance, by not risking our 
property, or angering our friends, or exposing our wives to tempt- 
ation, or being careless about our children’s health, and so on. 

It is less hurtful to take the chances of misfortune as a theme for 
speculation ; because, in doing so, we provide ourselves at once with 
measures of precaution against it, and a pleasant surprise when it 
fails to make its appearance. Is it not a fact that we always feel a 
marked improvement in our spirits when we begin to get over a period 
of anxiety? I may go further and say that there is some use in occa- 
sionally looking upon terrible misfortunes—(such as might happen 
to us)—as though they had actually happened ; for, then, the trivial 
reverses which subsequently come in reality, are much easier to bear. 


It is a source of consolation to look back upon those great misfortunes 
which never happened. 


Arrange your Thoughts : Exercise Self-Control :—-The things 
are of such diverse kinds, that, if taken quite separately and in no fixed 
order or relation, they present a medley of the most glaring contrasts, 
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with nothing in common, except that they one and al] affect us 10 
particular.... Therefore, in setting about anything, the first step is 
to withdraw our attention from everything else : this will enable us 
to attend to each matter at its own time.... Our thoughts must be 
arranged, as it were, in little drawers, so that we may open one without 
disturbing any of the others. In this way, we can keep the heavy 
burden of anxiety from weighing upon us so much as to spoil the little 
pleasures of the present, or from robbing us of our rest. Otherwise, 
the consideration of one matter will interfere with every other, and 
attention to some important business may lead us to neglect many 
affairs which happen to be of less moment. It is most important for 
anyone who is capable of higher and nobler thoughts to keep his mind 
from being so completely engrossed with private affairs and vulgar 
troubles as to let them take up all his attention and crowd out worthier 
matter. | 
Of course, for this—as for so much else—self-control is necessary ; 
without it, we cannot manage ourselves in the way I have described. 
And self-control may not appear so very difficult, if we consider that 
every man has to submit to a great deal of very severe control on the 
part of his surroundings, and that, without it, no form of existence is 
possible. Futher, a little self-control, at the right moment, may pre- 
vent much subsequent compulsion at the hands of others.... Nothing 
will protect us from external compulsion so much as the contro! of 
ourselvés ; and, as Seneca says, to submit yourself to reason is the 
way to make everything else submit to you.... Self-control, too, 
is something which we have in our own power. If the worst comes to 
the worst, and it touches us in a very sensitive part, we can always 
relax its severity. But other people will pay no regard to our feelings, 
if they have to use compulsion, and we shall be treated without pity or 
mercy. Therefore, it will be prudent to anticipate compulsion by 
self-control. | 


Life is Movement, Activity ; Its Regulation Needed :—Life con- 
sists in movement, says Aristotle ; and he is obviously right. We 
exist, physically, because our organism is the seat of constant motion. 
And, if we are to exist intellectually, it can only be by means of continual 
occupation—no matter with what, so long as it is some form of practi- 
cal or mental activity. You may see that this is so, by the way in 
which people, who have no work or nothing to think about, immedi- 
ately begin to beat the devil’s tattoo with their knuckles, or a stick, 
or anything that comes handy. The truth is, that our nature is es- 
sentially restless in its character : we very soon get tired of having 
nothing to do ; it is intolerable boredom. 

This impulse to activity should be regulated, and some sort of 
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method introduced into it. This will enhance the satisfaction we 
obtain. Activity—or doing something, if possible, creating some- 
thing, at any rate learning something,—how fortunate it is, that men 
cannot exist without that! A man wants to use his strength, to see, 
it he can, what effect it will produce ; and he will get the most com- 
plete satisfaction of this desire, if he can make or construct something ,— 
be it a book or a basket. ‘here is a direct pleasure in seeing work 
grow under one’s hands day by day, until at leet it is finished. ‘T'his 
is the pleasure attaching to a work of art or a manuscript, or even 
mere manual labour. And, of course, the higher the work, the greater 
the pleasure it will give. 

The happiest are those whose work is animated by some significant 
purpose, which gives a higher kind of interest,—a sort of rare flavour,— 
to the whole of their life. For richly endowed natures, life and the 
world have a special interest, beyond the mere every-day personal 
interest which so many others share.... It 1s from life and the world 
that they get the material for their works. As soon as they are freed 
from the pressure of personal needs, it 1s to the diligent collection of 
material that they devote their whole existence. 

Let everyone, then, do something, according to the measure of 
his capacities. ‘To have no regular work, no set sphere of activity,— 
what amiserable thing itis!.... Effert, struggles with difficulties — 
that is as natural to a man as grubbing in the ground is toamole. ‘To 
have all his wants satisfied is something intolerable! The feeling of 
stagnation comes from pleasures that last too lony. To overcome 
difficulties i is to experience the full delight of existence, no matter where 
the obstacles are encountered : whether i in the affairs of life, 1 in com- 
merce, or businss, or in mental effort where the spirit of inquiry tries 
to master its subiect. There is always something pleasurable in the 
struggle and the victory. And, if aman has no opportunity to excite 
himself, he will do what he can to create one, and according to his 
individual bent, he will hunt, or play, or pick a quarrel with some one, 
or hatch a plot, or intrigue, or take to swindling or to other rascally 
courses generally,—all to put an end to a state of repose which is 
intolerable. As I have remarked, it is difficult to keep quiet, if you 
have nothing to do. 


Youth’s’ Fanciful Picture of Happiness :—it is in youth more 
especially, that the goal of our efforts comes to be a fanciful .picture 
of happmess.... But in later life this picture fades away, leaving 
us the knowledge that nothing that it promised is actually accom- 
plished. 

How often this is so with the visions of domesticity,—(1) the 
detailed picture of what,our home will be like ; or of life among our 
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fellow-citizens, and in society ; or, again, of living in the country,— 
the kind of house we shall have, its surroundings, the marks of honour 
and respect that will be paid to us ; and, so on,—-whatever our hobby 
may be. (2) It is often the same, too, with our dreams about one we 
love,—the abstract idea, which gives merely a vague, general outline, 
devoid of details ; but the details are just the real part of it. 


Do not be mastered by Appearances :—A man should never let 
himself be mastered by the impressions of the moment, or indeed by 
outward appearances at all, though they are so powerful in their effects. 
Because they are something palpable to the senses, and are direct 
in their working, they forcibly invade our mind, disturbing our repose 
and shattering our resolutions. 

It is easy to understand that the thing which les betore our very 
eyes will produce the whole of its effect at once.... This is why we 
are so allured by pleasure, in spite of all our determination to resist it ; 
or so much annoyed by a criticism, even though we know that its 
author is totally incompetent to judge ; or so irritated by an insult, 
though it comes from some very contemptible quarter.... The ten 


one mistaken notion that it is actually at hand. All this shows the 
radical unreason of human nature. Women frequently succumb 
altogether to this predominating influence of present impressions. 
And there are few men so over-weighted with reason as to escape 
suffering from a similar cause. 

If it is impossible to resist the effects of such external influence 
‘by the mere play of thought, the best thing to do is to neutralize it by 
some contrary influence. For example, the effect of an insult may 
be overcome by seeking the society of those who have a good opinion 
of us; and the unpleasant sensation of imminent danger may be 
avoided by fixing our attention on the means of warding it off.... 


The Great Value of Health : Some Rules for keeping Health :—1I 
have insisted upon the great value of health as the chief and most 
important element in happiness. Let me emphasize and confirm 
what I have there said by giving a few general rules as to its preserva- 
tion. 

(1) The way to harden the body is to impose a great deal of labour 
and effort upon it in the days of good health,—to exercise it, both as 
a whole and in its several parts, and to habituate it to withstand all 
kinds of noxious influences. (2) But, on the appearance of any illness 
or disorder, either in the body as a whole or in any of its parts, a con- 
trary course should be taken, and every means used to nurse the body, 
or the part of it which is affected, and to spare it any effort ; for, what 
is ailing and debilitated cannot be hardened. 
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(1) The muscles may be strengthened by a vigorous use of them. 
(2) But not so the nerves ; they are weakened by it. Therefore, 
while exercising the muscles in every way that is suitable, care should 
be taken to spare the nerves as much as possible. (a) The eyes, for 
instance, should be protected from too strong a light,—es pecially when 
it is reflected light ; from any straining of them in the dark; or 
from the long-continued examination of minute objects. (b) Like- 
wise, the ears are to be protected from too loud sounds. (c) Above 
all, the brain should never be forced, or used too much, or at the wrong 
time. Let it have a rest during digestion ; for, then, the same vital 
energy, which forms thoughts in the brain, has a great deal of work 
to do elsewhere,—I mean in the digestive organs, where it prepares 
chyme and chyle. For similar reasons, the brain should never be 
used during, or immediately after, violent muscular exercise. For, 
the motor nerves are, in this respect, on a par with the sensory nerves ; 
the pain felt when a limb is wounded has its seat in the. brain, or, more 
strictly, that part of it which, through the medium of the spine, excites 
the nerves in the limbs and sets them in motion. Accordingly, when 
our arms and legs feel tired, the true seat of this feeling is in the brain. 
This is why it is only in connection with those muscles which are set 
in motion consciously and voluntarily,— in other words, depend for 
their action upon the brain,—that any feeling of fatigue can arise. 
(d) This is not the case with those muscles which work involuntarily, 
like the heart. (3) It is obvious, then, that injury is done to the 
brain, if violent muscular exercise and intellectual exertion are forced 
upon it at the same moment, or at very short intervals. 

But a slight walk or a short stroll is useful. From these there 
often comes a feeling of enhanced intellectual vigour. The parts of 
the brain that come into play have had no time to become tired ; and 
besides, slight muscular exercise conduces to activity of the respiratory 
organs, and causes a purer and more oxydated supply of arterial blood 
to mount to the brain. 

It is most important to allow the brain the full measure of sleep 
which is necessary to restore it. For, sleep is to a man’s whole nature, 
what winding up is to a clock. This measure will vary directly with 
the development and activity of the brain. To overstep the measure 
is mere waste.of time, because if that is done, sleep gains only go 
much in length as it loses in depth. 


Brain and Soul :—It should be clearly understood that thought 
is nothing but the organic function of the brain ; and that the brain 
has to obey the same laws, in regard to exertion and repose, as any 
other organic function. The brain can be ruined by overstrain, just 
like the eyes. As the function of the stomach is to digest ; so it is 
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that of the brain to think. The silly notion of a ‘‘soul”’ (as something 
elementary and immaterial, merely lodging in the brain and needing 
nothing at all for the performance of its essential function, ée., think- 
ing) has undoubtedly driven many people to foolish practices, leading 
to a deadening of the intellectual powers.... It would be well, if 
professors of philosophy refrained from giving currency to a notion 
which is attended by practical results of a pernicious character ; but, 
then, this is just what professional philosophy ddes, in its old-womanish 
endeavour to keep on good terms with the catechism. 


Soul,—but a Physiological Function of the Brain :—A man should 
accustom himself te view the intellectual capacities in no other light 
than that of physiological functions, and to manage them accordingly—- 
nursing or exercising them as the case may be ; remembering that 
every kind of physical suffering, malady, or disorder, in whatever part 
of the body it occurs, has its effect upon the mind. ... 

Through neglect of this rule, many men of genius and great scho- 
lars have become weak-minded and childish, or even gone quite mad, 
as they grew old. ‘To take no other instances, there can be no doubt 
that the celebrated English poets of the early part of this century, 
Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, became intellectually dull and incapable 
towards the end of their days, nay, soon after passing their sixtieth 
year.... And even in the case of Kant, I suspect that the second 
childhood of his last four years was due to overwork in later life, and 
after he had succeeded in becoming a famous man. Every month of 
the year has its own peculiar and direct influence upon health and bodily 
condition generally, nay, even upon the state of the mind. It is an 
influence dependent upon the weather. 


Two Wise Maxims :—In making his way through life. a man will 
find it useful to he ready and able to do two things : (1) to look ahead 
and (2) to overlook. The one will protect him from luss and injury, 
the other from disputes and squabbles. 

No one who has to live amongst men should absolutely discard any 
person who has his due place in the order of nature, even though he is 
very wicked or contemptible or ridiculous. He must accept him as 
an unalterable fact.... He should remember the words of Mephi- 
stopheles :—‘“‘there must be fools and rogues in the world’’. No one 
can alter his own peculiar individuality,—his moral character, his 
intellectual capacity, his temperament, or physique. And. if we go 
so far as to condemn a man from every point of view, there will be 
nothing left of him but to engage us in deadly conflict. For, then, 
we are practically allowing him the right to exist, only on condition 
that he becomes another man—-which is impossible ; his nature forbids 
it, 
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Live and let Live :—So, if you have to live amongst men, you must 
allow everyone the right to exist in accordance with the character he 
has. ‘This is the true sense of the maxim, “Live and let live’. That, 
however, is a task which is difficult in proportion as it. is necessary. 
He is a happy man who ean once for all avoid having to do with a 
great many of his fellow-creatures. : 

The art of putting up with people may be learned by practising 
patience on inanimate objects, which, in virtue of some mechanical or 
general physical necessity, oppose a stubborn resistance to our free- 
dom of action,—a form of patience which is required every day. The 
patience thus gained may be applied to our dealings with men, by 
accustoming ourselves to regard their opposition as the inevitable out- 
come of their nature.... T'o become indignant at their conduct is 
as foolish as to be angry with a stone because it rolls into your path. 
And with many people the wisest thing you can do, is to resolve to 
make use of those whom you cannot alter. 


Agreements and Disagreements among Different Minds :—It is 
astonishing how easily and how quickly similarity, or difference of 
mind and disposition, makes itself felt between one man and another 
as soon as they begin to talk. Tivery little trifle shows it. (1) When 
two people of totally different natures are conversing, almost every- 

thing said by the one will displease the other, and in many cases produce 

positive annoyance ; even though the conversation may turn upon 
the most out-of-the-way subject, or upon one in which neither of the 
parties has any real interest. (2) People of similar nature, on the 
other hand, immediately come tu feel a kind of general agreement. 
That is why common ordinary people are so sociable and find good 
company wherever they go. Ah! those good, dear, easy-going people ! 
(3) It is just the contrary with those who are not of the common 
run.... Great minds are like eagles, and build their nest in some 
lofty solitude.... People of like disposition quickly get cn with one 
another, as though they were drawn together by magnetic force, 
kindered souls greeting each other from afar. Of course, the most 
frequent opportunity of observing this is afforded by people of vulgar 
tastes and inferior intellect, but only because their name is legion ; 
while those who are better off in this respect and of a rarer nature, 
are not olten to be met with. They are called rare because you can 
seldom find them. 

Take the case of a large number of people who have formed them- 
Selves into a league for the purpose of carrying out some practical 
object. If there be two rascals among them, they will recognize each 
other as readily as if they wore a similar badge, and will at once con- 
Spire for some misfeasance or treachery.... If, amongst them, there 
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are only two blockheads, these two will be sure to be drawn together 
by a feeling of sympathy, and each of them will very soon secretly 
rejoice at having found at least one intelligent person in the whole 
company.... They will recognize each other at first sight ; with 
what zeal they will strive to become intimate ; how aftably and cheer- 
fully they will run to greet each other, just as though they were old 
friends. 


Diversities of Moods,—Induced by Varied Causes :—-Still, in spite 
of all this general argeement, men are kept apart who might come to- 
gether. Or, in some cases, a passing discord springs up between them. 
This is due to diversity of mood. You will hardly ever see two people 
exactly in the same frame of mind. For, frame of mind is something 
which varies with their condition of life, occupation, surroundings, 
health, the train of thought they are in at the moment, and so on. 
‘hese differences give rise to discord between persons of the most 
harmonious disposition. To correct the balance properly, so as to 
remove the disturbance,—to introduce, as it were, a uniform tem per- 
ature,—is a work demanding a very high degree of culture. 

The extent to which uniformity of mood is productive of good 
fellowship may be measured by its effects upon a large company. When, 
for instance, a great many people are gathered together and presented 
with some objective interest which works upon all alike and influences 
them in a similar way,—_-a common danger or hope, some great News, 
a spectacle, a play, a piece of music, or anything of that kind,—you 
will find them roused to 2 mutual expression of the same thought, and 
a display of the same interest. There will be a general feeling of plea- 
sure amongst them ; for, that which attracts their attention produces 
a unity of mood by overpowering all private and personal interests. ... 
A bottle of wine is not an uncommon means of introducing a mutual 
feeling of fellowship ; and even tea and coffee are used for a like end. 


The Beneficent Work of Memory :—The discord, which so easily 
finds its way into all society, is an effect of the different moods in which 
people happen to be for the moment. This also in part explains why 
it is that memory always idealizes, and sometimes almost transfigures, 
the attitude we have taken up at any period of the past. We are then 
unable to remember all the fleeting influences which disturbed us on 
any given occasion. (1) Memory is in this respect like the lens of 
‘camera obscura’ ; it contracts everything within its range, and so 
produces a much finer picture than the actual landscape affords. 
(2) And, in the case of a man, absence always goes some way towards 
securing this advantageous light ; for, though the idealizing tendency 
of the memory requires time to complete its work, absence begms 
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the work at once. Henee, it is a prudent thing to see your friends and 


acquaintances only at considerable intervals of time ;and on meeting 
them, again, you will observe that memory has been at work. 


Our Mind is the Measure of Things :— No man can see “over his 
own height”. Let me explain what I mean. You cannot see in 
another man any more than you have in yourself ; and your own 
intelligence strictly determines the extent to which he comes within 
its grasp. If your intelligence is of a very low order, mental qualities 
in another, even though they be of the highest kind, will have no 
effect at all upon you; you will see nothing in their possessor except 
the meanest side of his individuality,—- in other words, just those parts 
of his character and disposition which are weak and defective. Your 
whole estimate of the man wiil be confined to hig defects, and his 
higher mental qualities will no more exist for you than colours exist 
for those whe cannot see. Intellect is invisible to the man who has 
none. Inany attempt to criticise another’s work, the rangeof know- 
lerlge possessed by the critic is as essential a part of his verdict as the 
claims of the work itself. 

Hence, intercourse with others involves a process of levelling down. 
The qualities which are present in one man, and absent in another, 
cannot come into play when they meet ; and, the self-sacrifice which 
this entails upon one of the parties, calls forth no recognition from 
the other. Consider how sordid, how stupid, in a word, how vulgar 
most men are, and you will see that it is impossible to talk to them 
without becoming vulgar yourself for the time being. Vulgarity is in 
this respect like electricity : it is easily distributed. You will then 
fully appreciate the truth and propriety of the expression, “to make 
yourself cheap’’. You will be glad to avoid the society of such people. . 
In dealing with fools and blockheads, there is only one way of showing 
your intelligence,—by having nothing to do with them.... Their 
power of sight wholly predominates over their power of thought. 

They seem to be conscious of existence only when they are making 
a noise ; unless, indeed, they happen to be smoking, for this serves 
a similar end. It is for the same reason that they never fail to be all 
eyes and ears for what is going on around them. 


How are Men Loved: But most Men are so sensitive and 
selfish :—A man is loved by others mainly in the degree in which 
he moderates his claim on their good feeling and intelligence. But 
he must act genuinely in the matter and without dissimula- 
tion,—not merely out of forbearance, which is at bottom a kind 
of contempt.... Most men are so thoroughly selfish and sensitive 
that nothing really interests them but themselves. They always think 
of their own case as soon as ever any remark is made.... They are 
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s0 readily offended, insulted, or annoyed ; anything you may say will 
perhaps hurt their feelings. People really care about nothing that 
does not affect them personally. ‘True and striking observations, 
fine, subtle, and witty things are lost upon them ; they cannot under- 
stand or feel them. But, to anything that disturbs their petty vanity 
in the most remote and indirect way, or reflects prejudicially upon 
their exceedingly precious selves,_-they are most tenderly sensitive. 
You know it by the shrill bark they set up, like the little dog whose 
toes or tail you tread upon inadvertently : or, again, they resemble 
a sick man covered with sores and boils, with whom the greatest care 
must be taken to avoid unnecessary handling.... The unsuspecting 
author of any remark, disliked by him, afterwards rumunates in vain 
upon their conduct, and racks his brains to discover what in the world 
he could have done to excite their malice and hatred. 

But, it is just as easy to flatter, and win them over ; and this is 
why their judgment is usually corrupt, and why their opwmions are 
‘swayed, not by what 1s really true and right, but by the favour of the 
party or class to which they belong.... Astrology also furnishes a 
magnificent proof of this miserable, egoistic, subjective tendency in 
men. it leads them to see everything only as bearing upon them- 
selves, and to think of nothing that 1s not straightway made into a 
personal matter. The aim of astrology is to bring the motions of the — 
celestial bodies into relation with the wretched Ego, and to establish i 
a connection between a comet in the sky and the squabbles and ras- 
calities of men on earth. 


Over-Indulgence spoils Children, as well as Men :--Men are like 
children, in that. if you spoil them, they become naughty. Therefore, 
-t is well not to be too indulgent or charitable with anyone. (1) You 
may take it as a general rule that you will not lose a friend by refusing 
hima loan, but that you are very likely to do so by granting it. (2) 
For similar reasons, you will not readily alienate people ‘by being 
somewhat proud and careless in your behaviour ; but, if you are very 
kind and complaisant toward them, you will often make them arrogant 
and intolerable, and, so, a breach will ensue.... There are some 
people, indeed, who become rude if you enter into any kind of relation 
with them ; for instance, if you have occasion to converse with them 
frequently upon confidential matters, they soon come to fancy that 
they can take liberties with you, and, so, they try to transgress the laws 
of politeness. (3) This 1s why there are so few with whom you care 
to become more intimate, and why you should avoid familiarity with 
vulgar people.... The only way to attain superiority in dealing 
with men, is to let it be seen that you are independent of them.... 
(4) If we really think very highly of a person, we should conceal it 
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from him like a crime. This is not a very gratifying thing te do, but 
it is right. (5) Why, even a dog will not bear being treated too kindly, 
let alone a man ! : 


Why Noble Characters are Easily Deceived :—(1) It is often the 
‘case that people of noble character and great mental gifts betray a 
strange lack of worldly wisdom and a deficiency in the knowledge of 
men, more especially when they are young ; with the result that it is 
easy to deceive or mislead them. (2) On the other hand, natutes of 
the commoner sort are more ready and successful in making their 
way in the world. The reason of this is that, when a man has little 
or no experience, he must judge by his own antecedent notions 3) aan, 
in matters demanding judgement, an antecedent notion is never on 
the same level as experience. For, with the commoner sort of people, 
an antecedent notion means just their cwn selfish point of view. (3) 
This is not the case with those whose mind and character are above 
the ordinary.... They judge other people’s thouglits and actions by 
their own high standard, and the result does not always tally with 
their“calculation. 


Nature works in a Dark and Hidden Manner — These things 
ought not to perplex him. Nature is not like those bad poets who, 
in setting a fool or a knave before us, do their work so clumsily, and 
with such evident design, that you might almost fancy you saw the 
poet standing behind each of his characters, and continuall y disavow- 
ing their sentiments, and telling you in a tone of warning :—“This is 
a knave ; that is a fool : do not mind what he says.” But, Nature 
_ goes to work like Shakespeare and Goethe, poets who make everyone 
of their characters (even if it is the devil himself) appear to be quite 
in the right for the moment that they come before us in their several 
parts. The characters are described so objectively that they exeite 
our interest and compel us to sympathise with their point of view. 
Like the works of Nature. everyone of these characters is evolved as 
the result of some hidden law or principle, which makes all they say 
and do, appear natural and therefore nevessary. And you will always 
be the prey or the plaything of the devils and fools in this world, if you 
expect to see them going about with horns, or jangling their bells. 

And, it should be borne in mind that. in their intercourse’ with 
others, people are like the moon, or like hunchhacks ; they show you 
only one of their sides. Every man has an innate talent for mimicry,— 
for making a mask out of his physicgnomy, so that he can always 
look as if he really were what he pretends to be. Since he makes his 
caleulations always within the lines or limits of his individual nature, 
the appearance he puts omsuits him toa nicety and its effect is extremely 
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deceptive. He dons his mask whenever his object is to flatter himself 
into some one’s good opinion, And*you may pay just as much atten- 
tion to it as if it were made of wax or cardboard. Never forget that 
excellent Italian proverb,— there is no dog so bad but that he will wag 


his tail. 


Form no Favourable Opinion,—at First :—In any case, it 1s 
well to take care not to form a highly favourable opinion of a person 
whose acquaintance you have only recently made ; for, otherwise, you 
are very likely to be disappointed ; and then you will be ashamed of 
yourself and perhaps even suffer some injury.... Generally, a man 
shows his character just in the way in which he deals with trifles,— 
for, then, he is off his guard. This will often afiord a good opportunity 
of observing the boundless egoism of a man’s nature, and his total 
lack of consideration for others ; and, if these defects show themselves 
in small things, or merely in his general demeanour, you will find that 
they also underlie his action in matters of importance, although he 
may disguise the fact. This is an opportunity which should not be 
missed. If, in the little affairs of every day,—the trifles of life—a man 
is inconsiderate and seeks only what is advantageous or convenient 
to himself, to the prejudice of others’ rights ; if he appropriates to 
himself that which belongs to all alike, you may be sure that there is 
no justice im his heart, and that he would be a scoundrel on a wholesale 
scale, only that law and compulsion bind his hands. Do not trust him 
beyond your door. He who is not afraid to break the laws of lus own 
private circle, will break those of the State when he can do so with 
im puuity. 

If the average man were so constituted that the good in him out- 
weighed the had, it would be more advisable to rely upon his sense of 
justice, fairness, gratitude, fidelity, love or compassion, than to work 
upon his fears. But as the contrary is the case, and it is the bad that 
outweighs the good, the opposite course is the more prudent one. 


To Forgive and Forget,—is to Throw away all Experience :--If any 
person with whom we are associated or have to do, exhibits unpleasant 
or annoying qualities, we have only to ask ourselves whether or not 
this person is of so much value to us that we can put up with frequent 
and repeated exhibitions of the same qualities in a somewhat ag- 
gravated form. ‘To forgive and forget, means to throw away dearly 
bought experience.... We must break with our worthy friend at 
once and for ever ; or, in the case of a servant, dismiss him. For he 
will inevitably repeat the offence or do something tantamount to it, 
should the occasion return, even though, for the moment, he is deep 
and sincere in his assurances of the contrary. There 1s nothing, 
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absolutely nothing, that a man cannot forget ‘except himself,—his 
own character’. For, character is incorrigible; because all a man’s 
actions emanate from an inward principle, in virtue of which he must 
always do the same thing under like circumstances ; and he cannot 
do otherwise. This truth will dissipate any delusions the reader may 
have on this subject. J 

To become reconciled to a friend, with whom vou have broken, 
is a form of weakness ; and you pay the penalty of it when he takes 
the first opportunity of doing precisely the very thing which brought 
about the breach; nay, he does it the more boldly, because he is 
secretly conscious that you cannot get on without him. This is also 
applicable to servants whom you have dismissed, and then taken into 
your service again. 


Men Alter their Conduct and Sentiments, with Altered Condi- 
tions :—For the same reason, you should just as little expect people 
to continue to act in a similar way under altered circumstances. The 
truth is that men alter their demeanour and sentiments just as fast as 
their interest changes.... Accordingly, you should not build upon 
expectations,--on his promises or assurances. For, even allowing 
that he may be quite sincere, he is speaking about a matter of which 
he has no knowledge. The only way to calculate how he will beha ve, 
is to consider the circumstances in which he will be placeds and the 
extent to which they will conflict with his character. 


Get a Clear Insight into Human Nature :—If you wish to get a 
clear and profound insight,——(and it is very needful)—into the true but 
melancholy elements of which most men are made, you will find it a 
very instructive thing to take their behaviour in the pages of literature 
as a commentary to their doings in practical life, and vice versa. 
The experience thus gained will be very useful in avoiding wrong ideas, 
whether about yourself or about others. But, if you come across any 
special trait of meanness or stupidity in life or in literature. you must 
be careful not to let it annoy or distress you, but to look upon it merely 
as an addition to your knowledge, a new fact to be considered in 
studying the character of humanity. 


The Conduct of the Savage and the Civilized, the Same :—The 
worldis in a very bad way. In savage countries, they eat one another ; 
in civilized countries, they deceive one another ; and that is what 
people call the way of the world! What are States and all the elabo- 
rate systems of political machinery, and the rule of force, whether in 
home or in foreign aflairs,—what are they but barriers against the 
boundless iniquity of mankind ? Does not all history show that when- 
ever a king is firmly planted on the throne, and his people reach some 
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degree of prosperity, he (the king) uses it to lead his army, like a band of 
robbers, against adjoining countries? Are not almost all wars ulti- 
mately undertaken for purposes of plunder? In the most remote 
antiquity, and to some extent, also, in the Middle Ages, the conquered 
became slaves,—-in other words, they had to work fer those who con- 
quered them. And, where is the diilerence between that and paying 
war-taxes, which represent the product of previous works ¢ 

All war, says Voltaire, is a matter of robbery ; and the Germans 
should take that as a warning. 


Nature cannot be Forced, or Altered, but Slowly :—(1) If a man 
tries to take on a character which is not natural or innate in him, but 
is artificially acquired and evolved merely by a process of reasoning, 
he will very soon discover that Nature cannot be forced, and that if you 
drive it out, it will return despite your efforts.... (2) But, for all 
that, gradual practice makes him perfect, through a long series of 
slips, blunders, and fresh efforts. (3) [t is just the same in other 
things.... Likewise, it is only by long practice that a blockhead 
turns into a courtier, that a passionate man becomes shrewd and 
worldly wise, or a frank person reserved, or a noble person ironical. 
(4) But, though self-discipline of this kind is the result of long habit, it 
always works by a sort of external compulsion, which Nature never 
ceases to resist and sometimes unexpectedly overcomes. (5) The 
difference between action in accordance with abstract principles, and 
action as the result of original, innate tendency is the same as that 
between a work of art, sav a watch (where form and movemient are 
impressed upon shapeless and inert matter)—and a living organism, 
where form and matter are one, and each is inseparable from the other. 


Affectation :-—And, in this connection, let me utter a word of 
protest against any and every form of affectation. It always arouses 
contempt ; (1) in the first place, because it argues deception, and the 
deception is cowardly, for it is based on fear; and (2) secondly, it 
argues self-condemnation, because it means that a man is trying to 
appear what he is not.... To affect a quality, and to plume yourself 
upon it, is just to confess that you have not got it, —whether it 1s courage, 
or learning, or intellect, or wit.... Affectation cannot last very 
long, and one day the mask will fall off. As Seneca says :—*‘No one 
can persevere long in a fictitious character ; for, nature will soon 
crassert itself.’’ 


Easily bearing one’s own Weight, but not of Others :—A man 
bears the weight of his body without knowing it ; but he soon feels 
the weight of any other, if he tries to move it ; in the same way, a man 
can see other people’s shortcomings and vices, but he is blind to his 
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own. This arrangement has one advantage: it turns other people 
into a kind of mirror for himself ; in which a man can see clearly 
everything that is vicious, faulty, ill-bred, and loathsome, in his own 
nature ; only, it is generally the old story of the dog barking at its own 
image ; it is himself that he sees, and not another dog, as he fancies. 

He who criticizes others honestly, intelligently, and with an open 
mind, works at the reformation of himself. Those who form the 
secret habit of scrutinising other people’s general behaviour, and 
passing severe judgment upon what they do, and what they leave 
undone, thereby improve themselves, and work out their own per- 
fection : for, they will have sufficient sense of justice, or, at any rate, 
enough pride and vanity, to avoid in their own case that which they 
condemn so harshly elsewhere. But tolerant people are just the oppeo- 
site, and claim for themselves the same indulgence that they extend 
to others. ... 

It is all very well for the Bible to talk about the mote in another’s 
eye and the beam in one’s own. But the nature of the eye is to look 
not at itself but at other things ; and, therefore, to observe and blame 
faults in another is a very suitable way of becoming conscious of one’s 
own. We require a looking-glass for the due dressing of our morals. 


All Relations and Alliances, are Based on Self-Interest:—When 
he is young, a man of noble character fancies that the relations, pre- 
vailing amongst mankind, and the alliances to which these relations 
lead, are, at bottom and essentially, ‘ideal’ in their nature ; that is 
to say, that they rest upon similarity of disposition, or sentiment, or 
taste, or intellectual power, and so on. But, later on, he finds out 
that it is a ‘real’ foundation which underlies these alliances ; that 
they are based upon some ‘material’ interest. This is the true found- 
ation of almost all alliances: nay, most men have no notion of an 
alliance resting upon any other basis. Accordingly, we find that a 
man is always measured by the office he holds, by his occupation, 
nationality, or family relations, by which he is ticketed and treated 
as so much goods...._ But the more of personal worth a man has, 
the less pleasure he will take in these conventional arrangements ; 
and he will try to withdraw from the sphere in which they apply. 


Objects before our Eyes, have a Greater Influence :—Distance 
and long absence are always prejudicial to friendship, however dis- 
inclined a man may be to admit it. Our regard for people whom we 
de not see,—even though they be our dearest friends,— gradually 
dries up in the course of years, and they become abstract notions. 
Thus, our interest in them grows to be more and more intellectual.— 
nay, it is kept up only as a kind of tradition, On the other hand, we 
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retain a lively and deep interest in those who are constantly before 
our eyes, even if they be only pet animals. This shows how much 
men are limited by their senses. How true is the remark, that Goethe 
makes in Tasso, about the dominant influence of the present moment. 

Your friends will tell you that they are sincere ; but your enemies _ 
are really so. Let your enemies’ censure be like a bitter medicine, 
to be used as a means of self-knowledge. A friend in deed, as the 
saying voes, israre. Nay, it is just the contrary ; no sooner have you 
made a friend than he is in need, and asks you for a loan. 


Intellectual Qualities, are at a Discount : Common Vanity is so 
Great :—-A man must be still a greenhorn in the ways of the world, 
if he imagines that he can make himself popular in society by exhibiting 
intelligence and discernment. With the immense majority of people, 
such qualities excite hatred and resentment.... Dr. Johnson and 
Goethe express the same opinion. And so, Gracian, a Spanish writer, 
is quite right in saying that the only way to win affection from people 
is to show the most animal-like simplicity of demeanour. 

To show your intelligence and discernment is only an. indirect 
way of reproaching other people for being dull and incapable. And 
besides, it is natural for a vulgar man to be violently agitated by 
the sight of opposition in any form. In this case, envy comes in as the 
secret cause of his hostility. For, it is a matter of daily observation 
that people take the greatest pleasure in that which satisfies their 
vanity. But vanity cannot be satisfied without comparison with 
others. Now, there is nothing of which amanis prouder than of in- 
tellectual ability ; for, it is this that gives him his commanding place 
in the animal world. It is an exceedingly rash thing to let anyone 
seeit.... Hence, while rank and riches may always reckon upon de- 
ferential treatment in society, that is something which intellectual 
ability can never expect.... Andin retaliation and revenge for his 
conduct, people secretly try to humiliate him in some other way. 
In the Garden of Roses, Sadi makes the remark :—‘* You should know 
that foolish people are a hundredfold more averse to meeting the wise 
than the wise are indisposed for the company of the foolish. ’ 

These remarks are applicable not only to advancement in political 
life, but to all competition for places of honour and dignity, nay, even 
for reputation in the world of science, literature and art. In learned 
societies, for example, mediocrity—that very acceptable quality 
is always to the fore, whilst merit meets with tardy recognition, or 
with none at all. So it is in everything. 


Our Trust,—due to our Laziness or Vanity :—Our trust in other 
people often consists, in great measure, of pure laziness, selfishness 
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and vanity, on our own part: [ say ‘laziness’, because, instead of 
making inquiries ourselves and exercising an active care, we prefer 
to trust others ; ‘selfishness’, because we are led to confide in people 
by the pressure of our own affairs; and ‘vanity’, because we ask confi- 
dence for a matter on which we rather pride ourselves. And yet for 
all that, we expect people to be true to the trust we repose in them. 
But we ought not to become angry if people put no trust in us: because, 
that really means that they pay honesty the sincere com pliment of 
regarding it as a very rare thing,—so rare, indeed, as to leave us in 
doubt whether its existence is not merely fabulous. 

The Basis of Politeness is the Need to Hide our Rough Egoism :— 
Politeness, —which the Chinese hold to be a cardinal virtue,—-is based 
upon two considerations of policy. (1) I have explained one of these 
considerations in my Ethics: Politeness is a conventional and syste- 
matic attempt to mask the egoism of human nature in the small affairs 
of life.—-an eyoism so repulsive that some such device is necessary for 
the purpose of concealing its ugliness. The relation which politeness 
bears to the true love of one’s neighbour is analogous to that existing 
between justice as an affair of legality, and justice as the real integrity 
of the heart. (2) The other consideration is as follows :—-Politeness 
is-a tacit agreement that people’s miserable defects, whether moral or 
intellectual, shall on either side be ignored and not made the subject 
of reproach ; and, since these defects are thus rendered somewhat 
less obtrusive, the result is mutually advantageous. 

(1) It is wise thing to be polite ; consequently, it is a stupid thing 
to be rude. (2) To make enemies, by unnecessary and wilful incivility, 
is just as insane a proceeding as to set your house on fire. For, 
politeness is like a counter,—an avowedly false coin, with which it is 
foolish to be stingy. A sensible man will be generous in the use of 
it.... (3) Wax, a substance naturally hard and brittle, can be made 
soft by the application of a little warmth, so that it will take any 
shape you please. In the same way, by being polite and friendly, you 
can make people pliable and obliging, even though they are apt to be 
crabbed and malevolent. Hence, politeness is to human nature what 
warmth is to wax. 

Of course, it is no easy matter to be polite or respectful to all sorts. . 
We should be much less ready to lose our temper over an_ insult, 
which, in the strict sense of the word, means that we have not been 
treated with respect,—-if, on the one hand, we had not such an exagge- 
rated estimate of our value and dignity—that is to say, if we were not 
so immensely proud of ourselves.... Never lose sight of the fact 
that ordinary politeness is only a grinning mask. If it shifts its place 
a little, or is removed for a moment, there is no use raising a hue and 
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ery. When aman is downright rude, it is as though he had taken. off 
all his clothes, and stood before you ‘in puris naturalibus’. Like 
most men in this condition, he does not present a very attractive 
appearance. 


So Difficult to Combat and Correct Men’s False Opinions and Be- 
liefs :—(1) Never combat any man’s opinion ; for, though you might 
reach the age of Methuselah, you would never set him right upon ail 
the absurd things that he believes. (2) It is also well to avoid correct- 
ing people’s mistakes in conversation, however good your intentions 
may be ; for, it is easy to offend people, and difficult, if not impossible, 
to mend then. 

If you feel irritated by the absurd remarks of two people whose 
conversation you happen to over-hear, you should imagine that you 
are listening to the dialogue of two fools in a comedy. (1) The man 
who comes into the world with the notion that he is really going to 
instruct it in matters of the highest importance, may thank his 
stars if he escapes with a whole skin. (2) If you want your judgment 
to he accepted, express it coolly and without passion. Al! violence has 
its seat in the will ; and so, if your judgment is expressed with vehe- 
mence, people will consider it an effort of will, and not the outcome of 
knowledge, which is in its nature cold and unimpassioned. 


Vanity, Merit and Self-Praise :—Hven when you are fully justified 
in praising yourself, you should never be seduced into doing so. For, 
vanity is soe very common, and merit so very uncommon. And if a 
man appears to be praising hiniself, though very indirectly, people 
will be ready to lay a hundred to one that he is talking out of pure 
vanity, and that he has not sense enouzh to see what a fvol he is making 
of himself. 

Still, for all that, there may be some truth in Bacon’s remark 
that, as in the case of calumny, if you throw enough dirt, some of it 
will stick, so it is also in regard to self-praise ; with the conclusion 
that self-praise, in small doses, is to be recommended. 


Keep your Private Affairs Secret: Silence,A Matter of Pru- 
dence :---You should regard all your private affairs as secrets, and, 
in respect of them, treat your acquaintances, even though you are on 
good terms with them, as perfect strangers. Let them know nothing 
more than they can see for themselves. For, in course of time, and 
under altered circumstances, you may find it a disadvantage that 
they know even the most harmless things about you.... It should 
not be forgotten hew clever people are, in regard to affairs which do not 
concern them, even though they show no particular sign of acuteness 
in other matters. This is a kind of algebra in which people are very 
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proficient : give them a single fact to go upon, and they will solve the 
most complicated problems.... By the aid of their talent for this 
sort of algebra, they will discover all the rest. Their curjosity in these 
matters becomes a kind of enthusiasm ; their will Spurs on their in- 
tellect, and drives it forward to the attainment of the most remote 
results. Hor, however unsusceptible and indifferent people may be to 
general and universal truth, they are very ardent in the matter of 
particular details,—-in digging up dirty little holes. 

Wise men are specially urgent in commanding the practice of 
silence, and assign manifold reasons why it should be observed. So, 
it is not necessary for me to enlarge upon the subject any further. 
However, I may just add one or two little-known Arabian proverbs, 
which occur to me as peculiar! y appropriate :—(1) Do not tell a friend 
anything that you would conceal from any enemy. (2) A secret is in 
my custody, if I keep it ; but should it escape me, it is I who am the 
prisoner. (3) The tree of silence bears the fruit of peace. 


Prudence is well-purchased, when you are cheated out of your 
Money :—Money is never spent to so much advantage as when you 
have been cheated out of it ; for, at one stroke, you have purchased 
prudence. " 

~ If possible, no animosity should he felt for anyene. But take the 
measure of his value,—(at any rate in regard to yourself) and regulate 
your bearing towards him accordingly. Never lose sight of the fact 
that character is unalterable ; and that, to forget the bad features in 
a man’s disposition is like throwing away hard-won money. Thus, 
you will protect yourself against the results of unwise intimacy and 


foolish friendship. 


Two Wise Maxims :—(1) ‘Give way neither to love nor to hate’ is 
one half of worldly wisdom : (2) ‘Say nothing and believe nothing’ 
is the other half. Truly, a world, where there is need of such rules 
as this, is one upon which a man may well turn his back. 


Anger and Hatred,—Foolish Things :—To speak angrily to a 
person, to show your hatred by what you say, or by the way you look, 
is an unnecessary proceeding—dangerous, foolish, ridiculous, and 
vulgar. Anger or hatred should never be shown otherwise than in 
what you do ; and feelings will be all the more effective in action, in 
so far as you avoid the exhibition of them in any other way. It is 
only cold-blooded animals whose bite is poisonous. 

If you are only polite enough in your manner, and courteous in 
your tone, there are many people whom you may abuse outright, and 
yet run no immediate risk of offending them. 
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88 
ON WORLDLY FORTUNE. 


The Elements of Life are the Same Everywhere :—-However varied 
the forms that human life and destiny may take, the same elements 
are always present. Life is everywhere much of a piece, whether it 
is passed in the cottage or in the palace, in the barrack or in the cloister. 
Alter the circumstances as much as you please; point to strange 
adventures, successes, failures ; life is like a sweet-shop, where there 
is a great variety of things,--odd in shave and diverse in colour,— 
one and all made from the same paste.... The inequalities in the 
world are like the combinations in a kaleidoscope ; at every turn, a 
fresh picture strikes the eye ; and yet, in reality, you see only the same 
bits of glass as you saw before. 


Chance or Luck, Sagacity, and Strength :-- An ancient writer says, 
very truly, that there are three great powers in the world ; Sagacity, 
Strength and Luck (or chance). I think the last is most efficacious... . 
A man’s life is like the voyage of a ship, where luck acts the part of the 
wind.... And if the wind is only in the right quarter, the ship will 
sail on and need no help from the oars.... The power of luck is 
nowhere better expressed than in a certain Spanish proverb :—‘ Give 
your son luck and throw him into the sea’.... Still, chance is a 
name of our ignorance, and little should be left to its agency... . 

Furthermore, it is only the wise or the valiant who really utilize 
chance when it comes. As the great Shakespeare has it :—‘There is 
a tide in the affairs of men, ectc., etc.’ For, the course of a man’s life 
is IN no wise entirely of his own making. It is the product of several 
factors.... A man cannot see very far ahead in respect of the plans 
he will adopt, and he is still less able to predict the course of future 
events : his knowledge is strictly confined to present plans and present 
events. Hence, as long as a man’s goal is far off, he cannot steer 
straight for it ; he must be content to make a course that is approxi- 
mately right. It is usually the case that the position in which we 
stand, and the object at which we aim, resemble two tendencies work- 
ing with dissimilar strength in different directions ; and the course of 
our life is represented by their diagonal or resultant force. 


Life is like a Game of Dice, or Cards, or Chess :—-Terence makes 
tne remark that life is tike a game at dice, where if the number that 
turns up is not precisely the one you want, you can still contrive to 
use it equally well.... Or, to put the matter more shortly, life is 
like a game of cards, where the cards are shuffled and dealt by fate. 
But for my present purpose, the most suitable simile would be that of 
a game of chess, where the plan, we determine to follow, is conditioned 
by the play of our rival. We are compelled to modify our tactics, 
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often to such an extent that hardly a single feature of the original plan 
can he recognized. 


Another Influence,—an Instinctive Feeling to do the Right :—- 
But, above and beyond all this, there is another influence that makes 
itself felt in our lives. It is a trite saying—only too frequently true— 
that we are often more foolish than we think. On the other hand, 
we are often wiser than we fancy ourselves to be. ‘This, however, is 
a discovery which it takes us ulong time to make. Our brains are 
not the wisest part of us. In the great moments of life, when a man 
decides upon an important step, his action is directed not so much by 
any clear knowledge of the right thing to do, as by an inner impulse,— 
you may almost call it an instinet,—-proceeding from the deepest 
foundations of his being...... 

To act in accordance with abstract principles is a difficult matter, 
and a great deal of practice will be required before you can be even 
occasivnally successful. And it often happens that the principles do 
not fit in with your particular case. But every man has certain 
‘innate concrete principles’—a part as it were, of the very blood that 
flows in his veins, the sum or result, in fact, of all his thoughts, 
feelings and volition. Usually, he has no knowledge of them in any 
abstract form. It is only when he looks back upon the course his 
life has taken, that he becomes aware of having been always led on 
by them, as though they formed an invisible clue which he had 
followed unawares. 


It is part of Wisdom to Picture to Yourself the Opposite Condi- 
tion :—That time works great changes, and that all things are in 
their nature fleeting—are truths that should never be forgotten. 
Hence, in whatever case you may be, it is well to picture to yourself 
the opposite : in prosperity, to be mindful of misfortune ; in friendship, 
of enmity ; in good weather, of days when the sky is overcast; in love, 
of hatred ; in moments of trust, to imagine the betrayal that will make 
you regret your confidence ; and so, too, when you are in evil plight, 
to have a lively sense of happier times—what a lasting source of true 
worldly wisdom is there! We should then not be so very easily 
deceived ; because, in general, we should anticipate the very changes 
that the years will bring. 


The Knowledge, that All Things are Unstable, Fleeting :—- 
Perhaps, our personal experience will issue in a form of knowledge, 
teaching us that all things are unstable and transitory in this world. 
There is nothing that, in its own place and for the time it lasts, is nota 
product of necessity, and therefore capable of being fully justified... . 
He is a prudent man who is able to forecast the lines upon which move- 
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ment will take place.... But people wrongly think that present cir- 
cumstances will last, and that matters will go on in the future much 
as they have done in the past. 

Their mistake arises from the fact that they do not understand 
the causes oi the things they see,--causes which, unlike the eflects they 
produce, contain in themselves the germ of future change. The 
effects are all that people know, and they hold fast to them on the 
supposition .that those unknown causes, which were sufficient to 
bring them, about, will also be able tu maintain them as they are. 
This is a very common error.... And error always consists in making 
a ‘wrong inference,’ that is, im ascribing a given effect to something 
that does not cause it, entirely or partially. 

There are some kinds of illness in which entire restoration of 
health is possible only by letting the complaint run its natural course ; 
aiter which it disappears without leaving any trace of its existence. 
But, if the sufferer is very impatient, lifelong weakness and chronic 
mischief will be the result. 


The Policy of Insurance, in Health, Strength, and Wisdom :— 
In the daily affairs of life, you will have very many opportunities of 
recognizing a characteristic difference between ordinary people and 
people of prudence and discretion.... Do not omit to sacrifice to evil 
spirits. What I mean is, that a man should not hesitate about spend- 
ing time, trouble, and money, or viving up his comfort, or restricting 
his aims and denying himself, if he can thereby shut the door on the 
possibility of misfortune.... The rule I am giving is best exemplified 
in the practice of insurance,—-a public sacrifice made on the altar of 
anxiety. Therefore, take out your policy of insurance! 


No Need for Great Rejoicings, or Great Lamentations :—What- 
ever fate befalls you, do not give way to great rejoicings or great 
lamentations ; partly because all things are full of change, and: your 
fortune may turn at any moment ; partly because men are so apt to 
he deceived in their judgment as to what is good or bad for them. 
Almost everyone, in his time, has lamented over something which 
afterwards turned out to be the very best thing for him that could 
have happened,—or rejoiced at an event which became the source of 
his greatest suffering. The right state of mind has been finally por- 
trayed by Shakespeare :— 


I have felt so many quirks of joy and grief 
That the first face of neither, on the start, 
Can woman me unto 


(All’s Well that Ends Weill; Act III, Sc. 2.) 
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The Need of a Stoic Temper :—-What is the Stoic temper,—but 
to be unmindful of the sad fate of humanity? One need only east a 
look around, to revive the sense of human misery : there, before his 
eyes, he can see mankind Struggling and floundering in torment,— 
all for the sake of a wretched existence, barren and unprofitable ! 

If he remembers this, a man will not expect very much from life, 
but learn to accommodate himself to a world where all is relative and 
no perfect state exists :—always looking misfortune in the face, 
and if he cannot avoid it, meeting it with courage.... But, that is 
no reason why a man should indulge in fretful com plaints, why he 
should pull a long face over the ‘Miseries of Human life’, and call 
upon the Deity at every flea-bite. Our aim should be to look well 
about us, to ward off misfortune by going to meet it. Like a clever 
fox, we may slip out of the way of every mishap, great or small; re- 
membering that a mishap is generally only our own awkwardness in 
disguise. 

Darkness and uncertainty always increase the sense of danger.... 
A man should accommodate himself to the inevitable,—-to something 
that must be ; (such as birth, growth, decline, and death,—of indivi 
duals, as also of nations). Only try sanely and strenuously, all along, 
to maintain the conditions of health and strength. We may regard 
the petty vexations of life that are constantly happening, as designed 
to keep us in practice for bearing great misfortunes. A man should be 
a Siegfried, armed cap-a-pie, towards the small troubles of every-day,— 
those little differences we have with our fellow-men, insignificant 
disputes, unbecoming conduct in other people, petty gossip. and many 
other similar annoyances of life. He should not feel them at all, 
much less take them to heart and brood over them, but hold them at 
arm's length and push them out of his way.... There is the soothing 
effect of the knowledge that all things,—from the smallest to the 
greatest facts of existence,—are inevitable and a product of necessity. 


What we call Fate is often our Foolish Conduct: the Need of Cun- 
ning :—What people commonly call “Fate’’ is, as a general rule, 
nothing but their own stupid and foolish conduct. (1) There is a fine 
passage in Homer :—‘If wickedness is atoned for, or penalized only 
in another world, stupidity gets its reward in making a Hell here.’ 
(2) It is not ferocity but cunning that strikes fear into the heart and 
forebodes danger ; so true it is that the human brain is a more terrible 
weapon than the lion’s paw. (3) The most finished man of the world 
would be one who was never irresolute and never in a hurry. 


Courage is next to Prudence, in making Life Happy :— Courage 
comes next to prudence as a quality of mind very essential to happi- 
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ness. It is quite true that no one ean endow himself with either, 
since a man inherits prudence from his mether, and courage from his 
father ; still, in most, these qualities lie dormant ; and we can do 
much to develop them by means of resolute exercise. 

In this world, where the game is played with loaded dice, a man 
must have a temper of iron, with armour,—- proof to the blows of fate, 
and weapons to make his way against men. Life is one long battle ; 
we have to fight at every step. As Voltaire very rightly says that 
if we succeed, it is at the point of the sword, and that we die with the 
weapon in our hand. It is a cowardly soul that shrinks or grows faint 
and despondent as soon as the storm begins to gather, or even when 
the first cloud appears on the horizon. Our motte should be,— ‘No 
surrender’; and, far from yielding to the ills of life, let us take fresh 
courage from misfortune.... 

Still, it is possible for courage to be carried to an excess, and to 
degenerate into rashness. Fear is necessary, if we are to exist at all 
in the world, and cowardice is only the exaggerated form of it. This 
truth has been very well expressed by Bacon,—“ ear is innate in 
every living thing, and, in fact, tends to its preservation ; but we 
find that it is apt to come into play without due cause, and that man 
is especially exposed to it.”’ The chief feature of this Panic Terror 
is that there is no clear notion of any definite danger bound up with 
it ; and that, in case of need, it pleads fright itself as the reason for 
being afraid. 
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THE AGES OF LIFE. 


Every Age of Life has its Peculiar Character :—There is a very 
fine saying of Voltaire’s to the effect that every age of life has its own 
peculiar mental character, and that a man will feel completely un- 
happy, if his mind is not in accordance with his years. 

Our whole life long, it is ‘‘the present,”? and the present alone, 
that we actually possess : the only difierence is, that at the beginning 
of life we look forward to a long future, and that towards the end we’ 
look back upena long past. Itis our temperament, but not our charac- 
ter, that undergoes certain well-known changes which make the present 
wear a different colour at each period of life. (a) In childhood, we 
are more given to using our intellect than our will, and I have explained 
whiy this is so. This is due to the fact that, at that period of life, the 
brain and nervous system are much more developed than any other 
part of the organism. It is just for this reason that the first quarter 
of life is so happy. As we look back upon it in after-years, it seems a 
sort of lost paradise. (b) In childhood, our relations with others are 
_Tnmited : our wants are few,—in a word, there is little stimulus for 
the will ; and so, our chief concern is the extension of our knowled ge. 
(c) The intellect, like the brain which attains its full size in the seventh 
year, is developed early, though it takes time to mature. 

[This statement is not quite correct. The weight of the brain 
increases rapidly up to the seventh year, more slowly bet ween 
the sixteenth and the twentieth year, still more slowly till 
between thirty and forty years of age, when it attains its 
maximum. At each decennial period after this, it is sup- 
posed to decrease in weight, on the average, an ounce for 
every ten years.—Translator’s Note. ] 

In childhood and boyhood, the intellect explores the whole world 
of its surroundings, in its constant search for nutriment : it is then 
that existence is in itself an ever fresh delight, and all things sparkle 
with the charm of novelty. This is why the years of childhood are 
like a long poem. 


The chief result gained by experience of life is ‘clearness of view’. 
This is what distinguishes the man of mature age, and makes the world 
wear such a different aspect from that which it presented in his youth 
or boyhood. It is only then that he sees things quite plain, and takes 
them for that which they really are: while, in earlier years, he saw a 
phantom-world, put together out of the whims and crochets of his own 
mind,—inherited prejudices and Strange delusions. The real world 
was hidden from him, or the vision of it distorted. The first thing 
that experience finds to do is to free us from the phantoms of the brain,— 
those false notions that have been put into us ‘in youth. 
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To prevent their entrance at all would, of course, be the best form 
of education, even though it were only negative in aim: but it would 
be a task full of difficulty. (1) At first, the child’s horizon would have 
to be limited as much as possible, and yet within that limited sphere 
none but clear and correct notions would have to he given.... (2) 
he consequence of this training would be that the child’s notions 
of men and things would always be limited and simple in their charac- 
ter ; but on the other hand, they would be clear and correct, and only 
need to be extended, not to be rectified.... (3) This method of 
education would lay special stress upon the prohibition of novel read- 
ing ; and the place of novels would be taken by suitable biographical 
literature,—the life of Franklin, ete., ete.... 


The cheerfulness and vivacity of youth are partly due to the fact 
that, when we are ascending the hi'l of life, death is not visible : it lies 
down at the bottom of the other side. But when we have crossed the 
top of the hill, death comes in view—death, which, until then, was’ 
known to us only by hearsay. A grave seriousness now takes the 
place of that early extravagance of spirit ; and the change is noticeable 
even in the expression of a man’s face. As long as we are young, 
people may tell us what they please! We look upon life as endless 
and use our time recklessly. But the older we become, the more we 
practise economy. fH'or, towards the close of life, every day we live 
gives us the same kind of sensation as the criminal experiences at every 
step on his way to be tried. 

From, the standpoint of youth, life seems to stretch away into an 
endless future ; from the standpoint of old age, to go back but a little 
way into the past. To see how short life is, a man must have grown 
old, that is to say, he must have lived lony. On the other hand, as 
the years increase, things lock smaller, one and all; and Life, which 
had so frm and stable a base in the days of our youth, now seems 
nothing but a rapid flight of moments, every one of them illusory : 
we now come to see that the whole world is vanity ! 


But, why is it that to an old man, his past life appears se short ? 
For this reason,— his memory is short ; and so he fancies that his life 
has been short toc. He no longer remembers the insignificant parts 
of it.... Hor, in general, a man’s memory is as imperfect as his in- 
tellect ; and he must make a practice of reflecting upon the lessons he 
has learned and the events he has experienced, if he does not want 
them both to sink gradually into the gulf of oblivion.... That is 
necessary if the memory of them is to be preserved. But the class 
of things, called insignificant, is continually receiving fresh additions : 
much that wears an air of importance at first, gradually becomes of 
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no consequence at all, from the fact of its frequent repetition : so 
that, in the end, we actually lose count of the number of times it hap- 
pens, Hence, we aro better able to remember the events of our early 
than of our later vears. | 

Again, it sometimes happens, that nemory and imagination will 
call up some long past scene as vividly as if it had occurred only yester- 
day ; so that the event in question seems to stand very near to the 
present time. The reason of this is, that it is impossible to call up all 
the intervening period in the same vivid way ; most of the things that 
happened in that period are forgotten. It is this that causes some 
single event of long ago to #ppear as though it took place but yester- 
day ; the intervening time vanishes, and the whole of life looks 
incredibly short. 

Again, why is it that in youth we can see no end to the years that 
‘Seem to lie before us? Because, we are obliged to find room for all 
the things we hope to attain in life.. In youth, it is the outward aspect 
of things that most engages us ; while in age, thought or reflection 
is the predominating quality of the mind. Hence, youth is the time 
for poetry, and age is more inclined to philosophy. In practical affairs, 
it is the same: a man shapes his resolutions in youth more ky the 
impression that the outward world makes upon him ; whereas, when 
he is old, it is thought that determines his actions. In youth, the 
impressions that things make are so overpoweringly strong, especially 
in the case of people of lively and imaginative disposition, that they 
view the world like a picture: and their chief concern is the figure 
they cut in it, the appearance they present ; nay, they are unaware of 
the extent to which this is thecase. It isa quality of mind that shows . 
itself—if in no other way—#in that personal vanity and that leve of 
fine clothes, which distinguish young people, 


There can be no doubt that the intellectual powers are most 
eapable of enduring great and sustained efforts in youth, up to the age 
of thirty-five at the latest ; from which period their strength begins to 
decline, theugh very gradually. Still, the later years of life, and 
even old age itself, are not without their intellectual compensation. 
It is only then that a man can be said to be really rich in experjence 
or in Jearning ; he has then had time and opportunity enough to en- 
able him to see and think over life from all its sides ; he has been able 
to compare one thing with another, and to discover points of contact 
and connecting links, so that only then are the true relations of things 
rightly understood, Further, in old age, there comes an increased 
depth in the knowledge that was acquired in youth ; a man has now 
many more illustrations of any ideas he may have attained ; things 
which he thought he knew when he was young, he now knows in reality, 
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And besides, his range of knowledge is wider ; and in whatever direc- 
tion it extends, it is thorough, and therefore formed into a consistent 
and connected whole; whereas in youth, knowledge is always de-- 
fective and fragmentary. . 


A complete and adequate notion of life can never be attained by 
any one who does not reach old age ; for, it is only the old man who 
Sees life whole and knows its natural course.... There is more 
conceptive power in youth, and at that time of life a man can make 
more out of the little that he knows. In age, judgment, penetration 
and thoroughness predominate. Youth is the time for amassing the 
material for a knowledge of the world that shall be distinctive and 
peculiar.. .It is however, only in later years that he becomes master 
of his material.... Accordingly, it will be found that, as a rule, a 
great writer gives his best work to the world when he is about fifty 
years of age. But, though the tree of knowledge must reach its full 
height before it can bear fruit, the roots of it lie in youth, 


It is customary to eall youth the happy, and age, the sad part of 
life. This would be true if it were the passions that made a man happy.. 
Youth is swayed to and fre by them ; and they give a great deal of 
pain and a little pleasure. In age, the passions cool and leave a man 
at rest, and then, forthwith his mind takes a contemplative tone ;. 
the intellect is set free and attains the upper hand. And since, in 
itself, intellect is beyond the range of pain, a man feels happy just in so 
far as his intellect is the predominating part of him.... The old man 
is genial and cheerful, because after long lying in the bonds of passion, 
he can now move about in freedom. 

(1) The child stretches out its little hands in the eager desire to 
seize all the pretty things that meet its sight, charmed by the world 
because all its senses are still so young and fresh. (2) Much the same 
thing happens with the youth, and he displays greater energy in his 
quest.... But, when old age is reached, all this is over and done with, 
partly because the blood runs cooler and the senses are no longer so 
easily allured ; partly because experience has shown the true value of 
things and the futility of pleasure, and the illusions have been gradually 
dispelled ; with the result that a man can now get a juster and clearer 
view, and see things as they are. 

It is this that gives almost every old man, no matter how ordinary 
his faculties may be, a certain tincture of wisdom, which distinguishes 
him fromthe young. But the chief result of all this change is the peace 
of mind that ensues-—a great element in happiness, and, in fact, the 
condition and essence of it. While the young man fancies that there 
is a vast amount of good things in the world, if he could only come. 
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at them, the old man is steeped in the truth of the Preacher’s words, 


that all things are vanity,—knowing that, however gilded the shell, 
the nut is hollow. | 


Disillusion is the chief characteristic of old age ; for, by that time 
the fictions are gone which gave life its charm and spurred on the 
mund to activity ; the splendours of the world have been proved null 
and vain ; its pomp, grandeur, and magnificence are faded. A man 
has then found out that behind most of the things he wants, and most 
of the pleasures he longs for, there is very little after all. 

It is quite true that (1) the intellectual faculties decline with the 
approach of old age ; (2) but where they were originally strong, there 
will always be enough left to combat the onslaught of boredom. And, 
then again, as I have said, experience, knowledge, reflection, and skill 
in dealing with men, combine to give an old man an increasingly accu- 
rate insight into the ways of the world ; his judgment becomes keen 
and he attains a coherent view of life ; his mental vision embraces a 
wider range.... (3) But, there can be no doubt that most people 
who have never been anything but dull and stupid, become more and 
more of ‘automata’ as they grow old. They have always thought, 
said, and done, the same things as their neighbours ; and nothing that 
happens now can change their disposition, or make them act other- 
wise. To talk to old people of this kind is like writing on the sand ; 
if you produce any impression at all, it is gone almost immediately ; 
old age is here nothing but the ‘caput mortuum’ (worthless residue) 

of life,—all that is essential to manhood is gone.. 


Tt is certainly a very melancholy thing thaf all a man’s faculties 
tend fo waste away as he grows old, and at a rate that increases in 
rapidity : but still, this is a necessary, nay, a beneficial arrangement, 
as otherwise death, for which it is a preparation, would be too hard te 
bear. So the greatest boon that follows the attainment of extreme 


old age is ‘euthanasia,’ an easy death, not ushered in by disease, and 
free from all pain and struggle. 
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SIR ARTHUR HELPS. (B. 1813—D. 1875.) 


HIS LIFE AND CAREER. 


[Note :—We are mostly indebted to E. A. Helps for the facts 
and incidents related in this sketch.] 


His Early Life :—Arthur Helps,—essayist, historian, and re- 
former—was born in Surrey, in 1813. His mother was, for her day, 
a remarkably cultivated woman,—-an accomplished linguist and a 
great reader.... In his early years Arthur Helps was rather delicate. 
But he was a precocious boy, and at cight years of aye, he could read 
Greek. From Eton he went to Trinity College, Cambridge, taking 
his B.A. degree in 1835.... Whilst at Cambridge, he made his first 
literary effort, and published ‘Thoughts in the Cloister and the Crowd,’ 
reflections and aphorisms on life, character, and conduct. His ability 
and originality were soon recognized by his conten) poraries, 


On leaving Cambridge, he became private secretary to Spring 
Rice, later, called Lord Monteagle, who was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in Lord Melbourne’s administration. Subsequently, he 
held other posts. He was appointed a commissioner for the settlement 
of Danish claims relating to the bombardment of Copenhagen. He 
published a letter, in which occurs a passage perhaps worth quoting 
in these days—“Any service, however, which could be imposed upon 
us, is a slight thing compared with the evil, if we saw it in all its fulness, 
of living in want of harmony with any considerable portion of our 
fellow-citizens.”’ 


After Retirement from Office.:—-In 1836, he married Miss Bessie 
Fuller, daughter of Captain Edward Fuller.... Soon after his 
retirement from office, he bought a house, known as Vernon Hill, 
named after Admiral Vernon who had lived there. The house is 
situated on a hill commanding the country stretching away to the 
Solent. Facing the house, at about a mile’s distance, lies a lake. 
Here, he occupied himself for many years with literary work, at the 
same time keeping in touch with society. He made to himself many 
friends among his poorer neighbours and dependants, and busied him- 
self in studying their condition. Among other things he set on foot 
was a lending library for the villagers. Gardening, and the enlarge- 
ment of his house, occupied his leisure. It was here that many of 
the walks recorded in ‘Friends in Council’ took place, In company 
with some of his guests. Among these may be mentioned Emerson, 
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Kingsley, &. W. Lewes, John Hullah, Coleridge, Charles Buller, and 
W. G. Clark ; ail of whom it was his delight to entertain in a quiet, 
homely fashion. 

From 1860 to 1875 :—(1) In 1860, the Clerkship of the Privy 
Council was offered to him. He was introduced by Macaulay as ‘‘one 
of the ablest men of the day’’. This office he accepted and held until 
his death.... (2) His growing interest in agriculture led him to 
undertake farming on a small sgeale. (3) Later he embarked in a 
commercial undertaking, which unfortunately resulted in great loss 
to himself. And this obliged him to give up Vernon Hill. (4) After 
a short residence at Croydon, the Queen offered him a house at Kew 
Gardens, where he lived until his death in 1875. Here, he used often 
to stroll in friendly converse with the director, Sir Joseph Hooker, 
who became. one of his most intimate friends. His death (in 1875) 
at the comparatively early age of sixty-two, was due to a severe 
attack of pleurisy, resulting from a cold caught on a bleak March 
day in attending a levee. 

His Official Career :—Of Arthur Helps’ official career little can 
be said here. The fruits of his experience are embodied in such works 
as ‘Thoughts upon Government’. He made many personal friends, 
Though he had no very strong party bias, he inclined to Liberalism. 
He was what was then called a Liberal-conservative. He was 
treated with equal confidence by Lord Derby and Lord Russel. The 
performance of Arthur Helps’ duties as Clerk of the Council neces- 
sarily brought him into personal communication with the Queen and 
the Prince Consort. He was treated as one of Her Majesty’s most 
trusted friends and counsellors. His advice was sought by men of 
the most opposite views. He enjoyed the friendship of Palmerston 
and of Disraeli, of Carlyle and of Dickens, of Frederick Maurice and 
Norman Macleod. 

In His Domestic Life :—In domestic life, he was just, affectionate, 
and genial, often charming with bright flashes of playful humour. 
To dependants, by all of whom he was worshipped, he was ever courte- 
ous and considerate. As a host he had the art of making every one 
at ease, and of bringing out the best points of all. He delighted in 
the society of young people ; and few sons can look back, as his can, 
upon their father’s companionship as that of an infinitely tender, 
wise, and sympathetic elder brother, always interesting and always 
willing to be interested. He was by nature a calm, studious, and 
reserved temperament. His reticence and reserve made him the 
recipient of all sorts of confidences. 


His Beautiful Character :—-He was tolerant in all things but 
one,—cruelty to animals, The sufferings inflicted on dumb creatures 
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would rouse his wrath,—exciting it to a white heat, and his language 
on such occasions was alarmingly forcible and impressive. Rounded 
periods of scathing denunciation would be hurled at the object of his 
wrath. Had a stranger been present at one of these outbursts, he 
would have formed an utterly wrong impression of his real nature. 
As all his readers know, war, large cities, foul dwellings, and competi- 
tive examinations were hateful tohim. But. strong as his opinions were 
on these subjects, he rarely obtruded them in general conversation. 


He was himself scrupulously accurate in statement and impatient 
of accuracy in others. He had great powers of sarcasm, but his 
kindly nature rarely allowed him to use them, exce pt playfully. His 
sense of humour and love of fun were both keen, and he could heartily 
enjoy a joke against himself, levelled at his inconsistency in actio 
or argument, or at his lack of artistic power. 


He was absolutely devoid of what some people call ‘proper pride’, 
and he would arrive at a great house in the most squalid of cabs, and 
with the shabbiest luggage. In dress, appearance was entirely sub- 
ordinated to comfort, and he always preferred clothes of the ‘baggy’ 
order. He had an oriental liking for bright colours both in the house 
and in dress. He was utterly careless as to what he ate or drank. 
Music, as a rule, of a simple, tuneful order, afforded him great plea- 
sure.... His active and vigorous mind found relief from one occu- 
pation in recourse to another ; and when wearied by the official and 
literary labour of the day, he would turn to a German novel or a 
scientific treatise. He was, as his books show, an omnivorous reader. 


As a Speaker :—He displayed great ease and eloquence in speaking, 
and there is little doubt that, had he gone into Parliament, he would 
have made his mark. As an orator he could scarcely have failed to 
attain a high rank. He was himself not unconscious of his gifts in 
this direction ; but he was altogether of too fine a fibre for the hard 
hitting and the shabby struggle of the political arena.... Wisely, 
therefore, he made for himself work of another sort, by ‘applying his 
gentle. ever busy mind to such discussion as purifies the thought, 
informs the pity, and confirms the forbearance of mankind’. 


His Literary Work :-- 


(2) In 1841, he published ‘Essays,—written in the Intervals of 
Business’. In these essays, he showed the need of sanitary 
and political reform, and suggested remedial measures. 
By this means, he endeavoured to rouse the public con- 
science, and to interest the thinker in the condition of 
poor and suffering humanity. These aims are always 
kept in view in many of his subsequent works. 
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(5) In 1845, he brought out an essay on “The Claims of Labour’. 
'o this was added another, entitled, “On the Means of 
Improving the Health, and Increasing the Comfort of the 
Labouring Classes’’. | 

(c) In 1847, appeared the work by which he is best known, 
‘Friends in Council’, where he adopted the plan of sub- 
mitting formal essays, chiefly on social and moral ques- 
tions, to an imaginary circle of friends. In following this 
plan, he may be said to have introduced a new way of 
conducting a public controversy, where a spirit of tolera- 
tion and fairness was often wanting as may be seen by 
reference to the reviews and essays of that day. He 
presided over these discussions, and thus the needed 
comparison of many points of view was obtained. 

(d) The subject of Slavery had a peculiar interest for him. In 
the first series of ‘Friends in Council’ several chapters are 
devoted to showing that it is “*eruel, needless, and un- 
authorized’”’. In ‘Conquerors of the New World, and their 
Bondsmen,’ the events which led to the introduction of 
Slavery in America, are treated at sonie length (1848-52). 
His larger work was ‘The Spanish Conquest in America’, 
in four Volumes, 1855-61. 

(é) In 1851, he brought out ‘Companions of my Solitude’, in 
which some of his deepest and tenderest thoughts appear. 
In 1858, he wrote a tragedy called ‘Culita’, or the serf 
which, in the author’s 0 pinion, was the best of his lighter 
works. He also employed fiction as a vehicle for convey- 
ing his views upon emigration, ete, 

(f) He also contributed occasionally to several leading maga- 
zines, and his pen was frequently enlisted to pay a last 
tribute to men of note, such as Lord Clarendon, Kingsley, 
and Dickens. He had always felt deeply concerning the 
cruelties inflicted upon the lower animals by brutality 
and want of thought. In 1873. he brought out ‘Animals 
and their Masters’, 

(9) In 1875, appeared his last work, ‘Social Pressure’. In this, 
he returns to many of the subjects dealt with in earlier 
writings. 


His Industry and Accuracy :—'l'o give an idea of the pains he took 


to secure accuracy, the following passage from a notice in the Athen- 
scum, written by John Hullah, may be quoted :—“TIf there was ever 
a writer, in reference to whom it could be said that genius and in- 
dustry were convertible terms, it was he. No expenditure of toil or 
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money did he ever allow to stand between him and a truth of what- 
ever kind. Were the only copy of a manuscript at Simancas, to 
Simancas he would go; were a book inaccessible save by purchase, 
he would buy it ; were it written in a language he did not know—- 
(bitter experience had given him an absolute distrust of translations) 
—he would set to work to study that language. In the widest sense 
of the word, he was one of the most learned men of his age. He was 
what is generally understood by an elegant, useful, if not a great, 
scholar. He was well read in the literatures of four living languages 
besides his own.”’ 

Dictating His Thoughts in Simple Style :—It. is perhaps worthy 
of mention that none of Sir Arthur Helps’ works were written with 
bis own hand. His practice was to dictate sometimes to an amanu- 
ensis, sometimes to a member of his family, or to a friend pressed into 
the service ; often pacing up and down bis study, smoking a cigarette. 
The mechanical work of writing seemed to interrupt the flow of thought. 
He rarely altered what he wrote, and he could dictate letters or articles 
on two entirely different subjects simultaneously. His strongest 
convictions and most earnest desires, expressed with moderation and 
tolerance, stand revealed in his writings. The very simplicity of his 
style carries with it the stamp of sincerity and truth. As Sir 'T. Martin 
says :—“ No man was more eager to do what he might towards ob- 
viating or curing the folly, stupidity, lethargy, and selfishness to which 


so much of the misery, the ill-health, the suffering, and the sin of the 
world is due.” 


As a Reformer :—-It is interesting to note how many of the re~ 
forms he advocated have been carried out,—often on the lines he 
indicated ; and how even the very words and phrases of his discourses 
have become part of the stock-in-trade of the social reformer. Many 
or the questions treated of in these works are still “burning”? ; 
among them, one of the most painful and perplexing problems of life 
in great cities—(that referred to in ‘Companious of my Solitude’)—- 
remains unsolved. But the remedies which he suggested more than 
forty years ago are in accord with much of the best of modern thought 
on this subject. 

He was a pioneer in the army of social reformers und one of the 
thinkers concerning whom Ruskin (Modern Painters, III, p. 268) 
has written—“A true thinker, who has practical purpose in his think- 
ing, and is sincere, as Plato, or Carlyle, or Helps, becomes in some 
sort a seer, and must always be of infinite use in his generation. ”’ 
He certainly was a man of practical wisdom, of large benevolence, 
of right feelings and impulses,—a sane thinker, a lofty soul. 


Ram Gopat. 
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SELECTIONS. 


From His Essays. 


1. ON PRACTICAL WISDOM. 


Practical wisdom acts in the mind, as gravitation does in the 
material world : combining, keeping things in their places, and main- 
taining a mutual dependence amongst the various parts of our system. 
(1) It is for ever reminding us where we are, and what we can do, not 
in fancy, but in real life. (2) It does not permit us to wait for dainty 
duties, pleasant to the imagination, but insists upon our doing those 
which are before us. (3) It does not suffer us to waste our energies 
in regret. (4) In bringing anything to completion, the means which 
it looks for are not the shortest, nor the neatest , nor the best that can 
be imagined. They have, however, this advantage, that they happen 
to be near at hand, within reach. 


We are liable to make constant mistakes about the nature of 
practical wisdom. It consists, not in any one predominant faculty 
or disposition, but rather in a certain harmony amongst all the faculties 
and affections of the man.... (1) We see numerous instances of 
men who, with great abilities, accomplish nothing, and we are apt to 
vary our views of practical wisdom according to the particular failings 
of these men. (2) Sometimes we think it consists in having a definite 
purpose, and being constant to it. But take the case of a deeply 
selfish person ; he will be constant enough to his purpose, and it will 
be a definite one.... The object which he has in view may be a 
small thing ; but being as close to his eyes as to his heart, there will 
be times when he can see nothing above it, or beyond it, or beside it. 
And so he may fail in practical wisdom. 


Sometimes it is supposed that practical wisdum, is not likely to 
be found amongst imaginative persons. And this is very true, if you 
mean by “imaginative persons” those who have an excess of imagi- 
nation. For, in the mind, as in the body, general dwarfishness is often 
accompanied by a disproportionate size of some part. The large hands 
and feet of a dwarf seem to have devoured his stature.... Imagi- 
nation of itself, is not something inconsistent with practical wisdom. . 
I believe that there have been few men who have done great things 
in the world who have not had a large power of imagination. For, 
imagination, if it be subject to reason, is a “slave of the lamp’’,-—a 
follower of the Light, — 
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It is a common error to suppose that practical wisdom is some- 
thing Epicurean in its nature, which makes no difficulties, takes things 
as they come, is desirous of getting rid rather than of completing a 
task.... Many persons are considered speculative merely because 
they are of a searching nature ; because they are not satisfied with 
small expedients, and such devices as serve to conceal the ills they 
cannot cure. And if to be practical is to do things in such a way as 
to leave a great deal for other people to undo at some future and no 
very distant period,—then, certainly, these scrutinizing, painstaking 
sort of persons are not practical. For it is their nature to prefer a 
good open visible rent to a time-serving patch. I do not mean to say 
that they may not tesort to patching as a means of delay. But surely 
they have not done a thing when they have only hit upon some ex- 
pedient for putting off the doing. ag 

They do not know that practical wisdom is as far from what they . 
term expediency as it is from impracticability itself. They see how 
much of compromise there is in all human affairs. At the same time 
they do not perceive that this compromise should be the nice limit 
between wilfulness and a desertion of the light that is within ‘us... 
They fancy, too, that high moral resolves and great principles are not 
for daily use, and that there is no room for them in the affairs of thig 
life. This is an extreme delusion. For, how is the world ever made 
better ?,—not by mean little schemes which some men fondly call 
practical ; not by setting one evil thing to counteract another ; but 
by the introduction of those principles of action which are looked 
upon at first as theories, but which are at last acknowledged and 
acted upon as commen truths. The men who first introduce these 
principles are practical men, though the practices which such prin- 
ciples create may not come into being in the lifetime of their 
founders. | | 


3 
2. AIDS TO CONTENTMENT. 


The first object of this essay is to suggest some antidotes against 
the manifold ingenuity of self-termenting. (1) For instance, how 
much fretting might be prevented by a thorough conviction that 
there can be no such thing as unmixed good in this world! (2) In 
ignorance of this, how many a man, after having made a free choice 
in any matter, contrives to find innumerable causes for blaming his 
Judgment! (3) Blue and green having been the only colours put 
before him, he is dissatisfied with himself because he omitted to choose 
pure white.... We therefore repent of our choice, and immediately 
fancy happiness in the paths which we have declined ; and this heigh- 
tens our uneasiness. 


A great deal of discomfort arises from over-sensitiveness about 
what people may say of you, or of your actions. (1) This requires 
to be blunted. Consider whether anything that you can do, will have 
much connection with what they will say. And besides, it may be 
doubted whether they will say anything at all about you. (2) Many 
unhappy persons seem to imagine that they are always in an amphi- 
theatre, with the assembled world as spectators; whereas, all the 
while they are playing to empty benches. Thev fancy, too, that they 
form the particular theme of every passer-by. 

Well, but suppose that it is no fancy ; and that you really are the 
object of unmerited obloquy. What then? It has been well said, 
that in that case the abuse does not touch you ; and if you are guilt- 
less, it ought not to hurt your feelings any more than if it were said of 
another unknown person.... Do not let your imagination conjure 
up all manner of apparitions of scorn, and contempt, and universal 
hissing. It is partly your own fault if the calumny is believed in by 
those who ought te know you, and in whose affections you live. That 
should be a circle within which no poisoned dart can reach you. And 
for the rest, for the injury done you in the world’s estimation, it is 
simply a piece of ili-fortune, about which it is neither wise nor decorous 
to make much moaning. 


A little thought will sometimes prevent you from being discon- 
tented at not meeting with the gratitude which you have expected. 
(1) If you were only to measure your expectations of gratitude by 
the extent of benevolence which you have expended, you would seldom 
have occasion to call people ungrateful. (2) But many persons are 
in the habit of giving such a factitious value to any services which 
they may render, that there is but little chance of their being con- 
tented with what they are likely to get in return. This, however, 
may be quite as much as they deserve. (3) Besides, it is a common 
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thing for people to expect from gratitude what affection alone can 
ive. 

. There are many topics which may console you when you are 
displeased at not being as much esteemed as you think you ought 
to be. (1) You may begin by observing that people in general! will 
not look about for anybody’s merits, or admire anything which does 
not come in their way. (2) You may consider how satirical would 
he any praise which is not based upon a just appreciation of your merits, 
(3) You may reflect how few of your fellow-creatures van have the 
opportunity of forming a just judgment about you. (4) You may 
then go further, and think how few are those persons whose judgment 
would influence you deeply in other matters. 


The heart of man seeks for sympathy, and each of us craves a 
recognition of his talents and his labours. But this craving is in danger 
of becoming morbid, unless it be constantly kept in check by calm 
reflection on its vanity, or by dwelling upon the very different and 
far higher motives which should actuate us. That man has fallen 
into a pitiable state of moral sickness, in whose eyes the good opinion 
of his fellow-men is the best of merit, and their applause the principal 
‘stimulus or reward for exertion. : 

A habit of mistrust is the torment of some people. It taints their 
love and their friendship. They take up smail causes of offence. They 
expect their friends to show the same aspect to them at all times, 
which is more than human nature can do. They try experiments to 
ascertain whether they are sufficiently loved. They watch narrowly 
the effects of absence, and require their friends to prove to them that 
the intimacy is exactly upon the same footing as it was before. Some 
persons acquire these suspicious ways from a natural diffidence in 
themselves.... With others, these habits arise from a selfishness 
which cannot he satisfied. And their endeavours should be to uproot 
such a disposition, not to soothe it. 


Contentment abides with truth,—with sincerity. (1) And you 
will generally suffer for wishing to appear other than what you are,— 
to be richer, or greater, or more learned. The mask soon becomes 
an instrument of torture. (2) Fit objects to employ the intervals of 
life are among the greatest aids to contentment that a nian Can possess. 
(2) The lives of many persons are an alternation of the one engrossing 
pursuit, and a sort of listless apathy. They are either grinding or 
doing nothing. Now to those who are half their lives fiercely busy, 
the remaining half is often torpid without quiescence or rest. (b) A 
man should have some pursuits which may be always in his power, 
and to which he may turn glad] y in his hours of recreation. (3) And 
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if the intellect requires thus to be provided with perpetual objects, 
what must it be with the affections? (4) Depend upon it, the most 
fatal idleness is that of the heart. And the man who feels weary 
of life may be sure that he does not love his fellow-creatures as he 
ought. 

You cannot hope for anything like contentment so long as you 
continue to attach that ridiculous degree of importance to the ordinary 
events of the day which so many people are inclined to do. Observe 
the effect which it has upon them: they are most uncomfortable if 
their little projects do not turn out according to their fancy.... In 
all they undertake, they fee! the anxiety of a gambler, and not the 
calmness of a labouring man.... And so they go on, fretting, and 
planning, and contending ; until an event, about which, of al! their 
anxieties, they have felt the least anxious, sweeps them and their 
cobwebs away from the face of the earth. 


I have no specifies for real afflictions, nor do I pretend to teach 
refined methods for avoiding grief....and when the subject for 
grief is fixed and inevitable, sorrow is to be borne like pain. It is 
only a paroxysm of either that can justify us in neglecting the duties 
which no bereavement can lessen, and which no sorrow can leave us 
without. And we may remember that some sorrow or friction is at 
once the lot, the trial, and the priviledge of every man. : 


Most of the aids to contentment above suggested are, compara- 
tively, superficial ones. Though they may be serviceable, there is 
much in human nature that they cannot touch. The pagans were 
wont to look for more potent remedies. They could not, help seeking 
for some great idea to rest upon ; something to still the throbbings 
of their souls ; some primeval mystery which should be answerable 
for the miseries of life. Such was their idea of Necessity, the source 
of such systems as the Stoic and the Epicurean. Christianity rests 
upon very different (but no better) foundations.... 
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3. ON SELF-DISCIPLINE. 


There is always some danger of self-discipline leading to a state 
of self-confidence:... But surely when a man has got the better of 
any habit or evil disposition, his sensations should not be those of 
exultation only. Ought they not rather to be akin to the shuddering 
faintness with which ke would sur vey a chasm that he had been guided 
to avoid ?.... The sense of danger is never, perhaps, so fully ap- 
prehended as when the danger has been overcome. 


Self-discipline is grounded on self-knowledge. A man may be 
led to resolve upon some general course of self-discipline by a faint 
glimpse of his moral degradation. But let him not be contented with 
that small insight. His first step in self-discipline should be to at- 
tempt to have something like an adequate idea of the extent of the 
disorder. ‘The deeper he goes in this matter, the better he must try 
to probe his own nature thoroughly. Men often make use of what 
self-knowledge they may possess to frame for themselves some skilful 
flattery.... For flatteries, and for fancies of this kind, not much depth 
of self-knowing is required. But he who wants to understand his 
own nature for the purpose of self-discipline, must strive to learn the 
Whole truth about himself, and not shrink from telling it to his own 
soul :—“To thine own self,—-higher self,—be true.’’ 


Imagine the soul, then, thoroughly awake to its state of danger, 
and the whole energies of the man devoted to self-im provement. 
The habit of introspection should not be too limited in its nature... . 
Any truthful examination into our actions must be good ; but we 
ought not to be satisfied with it, until it becomes both searching and 
progressive. Its aim should be not only to investigate instances, but 
to discover principles. Then, there will be more hope of a permanent 
amendment.... 


(1) Infinite teil would not enable you to sweep away a mist (in 
the sky). But, by ascending a little, you may often look over it al- 
together. (2) So it is with our moral improvement. (a2) We wrestle 
fiercely with a vicious habit, but this would have no hold upon us if 
we ascended into a higher moral atmosphere... . (>) It is by adding 
to our good purposes, and nourishing the affections which are rightly 
plaecd, that we shall best be able to combat the bad ones. By adopt- 
ing such a course, you will not have yielded to your enemy, but will 
have gone, in all humility, to form new alliances. You will then 
resist an evil habit with the strength which you have gained in carrying 
out a good one. (c) When you sct your heart upon the things that 
are worthy of it, the small selfish ends, which used to be so dear to 
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it, will appear almost disgusting ; you will wonder that they could 
have had such hold upon you. 

In the same way, if you extend and deepen your sympathies, the 
prejudices, which have hitherto clung obstinately to you, will fall 
away, your former uncharitableness will seem absolutely distasteful. 
For then, you will have brought home to it feelings and opinions with 
which it cannot live. 


Man, a creature of two-fold nature, body and soul, should have 
both parts of that nature engaged in any matter in which he is con- 
cerned : spirit and form must both enter into it. It is idol-worship 
to substitute the form for the spirit. But it is a vain philosophy which 
seeks to dispense with the form. All this applies to self-discipline. 

See how most persons love to connect some outward circum- 
stances with their good resolutions! They resolve on commencing 
the new year with a surrender of this bad habit. Or, they will alter 
their conduct as soon as they are at such a place. The mind thus 
shows its feebleness. But we must not conclude that the support 
it naturally seeks is useless. In the attainment of right principles, 
we cannot safely neglect any assistance which may strengthen us in 
contending against bad habits. [ar is it from the spirit of true humi- 
lity to look down upon such assistance. Who would not be glad to 
have the ring of Eastern story which should remind the wearer (by 
its change of colour) of his want of shame ? Still, these auxiliaries 
partake of a mechanical nature : we must not expect more from them 
than they can give: they may serve as aids to memory ; they may 
form landmarks, as it were, of our progress. But they cannot, of 
themselves, maintain that progress. 


It is in a similar spirit that we should treat what may be called 
prudential considerations. We may listen to the sugyestions of 
prudence, and find them an aid to self-discipline ; but we should 
never rest upon them. While we do not fail to make the due use of 
them, we must never forget that they do not go to the root of the matter. 
Prudence may enable a man to conquer the world, but not to rule his 
own heart : it may change one evil passion for another ; but it is not 
a thing of potency enough to make a man change his nature. 
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4. ON OUR JUDGMENTS OF OTHER MEN. 


in forming these lightly, we wrong ourselves, and those whom 
we Judge. In Scattering such things abroad, we endow our unjust 
thoughts with a life which we cannot take away. We become false 
witnesses to pervert the judgments of the world in general. Who does 
not feel that to describe with fidelity the least portion of the entangled 
nature that is within him would be no easy matter? And yet the 
Same man who feels this, and who, perhaps, would be ashamed of 
talking at hazard about the properties of a flower, of a weed, of some 
figure in seomotry, will put forth his guesses about the character of 
his brother-man, as if he had the fullest authority for all that he was 
saying, 

But perhaps we are not wont to make such rash remarks our- 
Selves ; we aro only pleased to receive them with the most obliging 
credence from the lips of any persoh we may chance to meet with. 
Such credulity is anything but right or blameless. We cannot think 
too seriously of the danger of taking upon trust these off-hand sayings, 
and of the positive guilt of uttering them as if they were our own. 


There are certain things quite upon the surface of a man’s cha- 
racter.... But why place credence in a general opinion, which you 
have no means of verifying in any way for yourself. In no case, 
should you suffer yourself to be carried away at once by the current 
sayings about men’s characters and conduct. If you do, you are 
helping to form a mob. Consider what these sayinys are : how sel- 
dom they embody the character discussed. You feel that you your- 
Self would be liable to make mistakes of all kinds, if you had to form 
an independent judgment in the matter. Do not, then, too readily 
Suppose that the general opinions you hear are free from such mis- 
takes merely because they are made by a great many people. 


If we come to analyse the various opinions we hear of men’s 
character and conduct, (1) there must be many which are formed 
wrongly, though Sincerely, either from imperfect information, or 
erroneous reasoning. (2) There will be others which are the simple 
result of the prejudices and passions of the persons judging, of their 
humours, and sometimes even of their ingenuity. (3) There will 
be others grounded on total misrepresentations, which arise from 
imperfect hearing, or from sume entire mistake, or from a report made 


by a prejudiced person. ae 


There is an excellent passage in Wollaston in his ‘Religion of 
Nature’ upon this subject. He says : “(1) The good or bad repute of 
men depends, in a great measure, upon mean people, who carry their 
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stories from family to faniily, and propagate them very fast ; like 
little insects, which lay apace ; and the less, the faster. (2) There 
are few, very few, who have the oppertunity and the will and the 
ability to represent things truly. (3) Beside the matters of fact 
themselves, there are many circumstances which, before sentence is 
passed, ought to be known and weighed.... (4) He may have other 
views, and another sense of things, than his judges have ; and what 
he understands, what he feels, and what he intends, may be a secret 
confined to his own breast....” 


Few people have imagination enough to enter into the delusions 
of others, or indeed to look at the actions of any other person with any 
prejudices but their own.... Few people are in the habit of employ- 
ing their imagination in the service of charity. Most persons require 
its magic aid to gild their castles in the air; to conduct them along 
those fancied triumphal processions in which they themselves play 
so conspicuous a part ; to conquer enemies for them without battles : 
to make them virtuous without effort. This is what they want their 
imagination for. They cannot spare it for any little errand of charity. 


_ (1) We have not a personal knowledge of the men of whom we 
speak.... (2) Perhaps one of the first motives that we look for is 
self-interest, when we want to explain an action. But how are we 
to decide what is his interest, much less what it may appear to him 
to be? (3) Besides, a man’s fancies, his envy, his wilfulness, every 
day, interfere with and override his interests. (4) He will know this 
himself, and will often try to conceal it by inventing motives of self- 
interest to account for his doing what he has a mind to do. 


It is well to be thoroughlv impressed with a sense of the difficulty 
of judging about others. Still, judge we must, and sometimes very 
hastily ; the purposes of life require it. We have, however, more 
and better materials, sometimes, than we are aware of. They are 
not always deep-seated and recondite, but often lie upon the surface. 
Indeed, the primary character of a man is especially discernible in 
trifles ; for, then, he acts, as it were, almost unconsciously. It is 
upon the method of observing and testing these things that a just 
knowledge of individual men in yreat measure depends. You may 
learn more of a person even by a little converse with him than by a 
faithful outline of his history. The most important of his actions 
may be anything but the most significant of the man ; for, they are 
likely to be the results of many things besides his nature.... Indeed, 
if men did not express much of their nature in their manners, appear. 
ance, and general bearing, we should be at a sad loss to make uD our 
minds how to deal with each other, 
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In judging of others, it is important to distinguish the intellectual 
from the emotional parts of the character.... (1) In the intellect, 
we soon perceive whether a man has wit, acuteness, or logical power. 
It is not easy to discover whether he has judgment and practical wisdom. 
This, indeed, is a result of high moral, as well as intellectual, qualities. 
(2) In the moral nature, we soon detect selfishness, egotism, and ex- 
aggeration. (a) Carelessness about truth is soon found out: you 
see it in a thousand little things. (6) On the other hand, it is very 
difficult to come to a right conclusion about a man’s temper, until 
you have seen a great deal of him. (c) Of his tastes, some will lie on 
the surface, others not; for, there is a certain reserve about most 
people in speaking of the things they like best. (d) Again, it is al- 
ways a hard matter to understand any man’s feelings. Nations differ 
in their modes of expressing feelings, and how much more individual 
men ! 

There are people who wear the worst part of their characters out- 
wards : they offend our vanity ; they rouse our fears. And, under 
these influences, we omit to consider how often a scornful man is 
tender-hearted ; and an assuming man, one who longs to be popular, 
and to please.... Then there are characters of such a different kind 
from our own, that we are without the means of measuring and appre- 
ciating them. A man who has no humour, how difficult for him to 
understand one who has ! 


But, of all the errors in judging of others, some of the worst are 
made in judging of those who are nearest to us... . They think that 
we have entirely made up our minds about them.... Perha ps, tuo, 
they fear us, or they are convinced that we do not, and cannot sym- 
pathise with them. And, so, we move about in a mist, and talk of 
phantoms as if they were living men, and think that we understand 
those who never interchange any discourse with us but the talk of 
the market-place ; or if they do, it is only as players who are playing 
a part set down in certain words, to be eked out with the stage gestures 
for each affection, 
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5. ON THE EXERCISE OF BENEVOLENCE. 


With the most engaging objects of benevolence around them, 
(1) men consume the largest part of their existence in the acquisition 
of money ; or in sighing for the opportunities of advancement ; 
or in doting over some unavailing sorrow. Or, as it often happens, 
they are outwardly engaged in slaving over the forms and follies of the 
world, while their minds are given up to dreams of vanity. (2) And 
yet hard by them are (a) groans, and horrors, and sufferings of all 
kinds which scem to penetrate no deeper than their senses. Let 
them think what boundless occupations there are before us all. (b) 
Consider the masses of human beings in our manufacturing towns 
and crowded cities, left to their own devices,—-(c) the horrors of 
Slavery wherever it exists,—(d) the general aspect of the common 
people,—-(e) the pervading want of education,-(f) the fallacies 
and falsehoods which are left unchecked, to accomplish all the mis- 
chief that is in them,—(g) the many legal and executive reforms no¢ 
likely to meet with much popular impulse. 

By employing himself upon any one of the above subjects, a 
man is likely to do some good. If he only ascertains what has been 
done, and what is doing, in any of these matters, he may be of great 
service. A man of real information, of right thought and feeling, 
becomes a centre of opinion, and therefore of action. 


Is there no one service for the great family of man which has 
yet interested you? Is no work of benevolence brought near to you 
by the peculiar circumstances of your life? If there is, follow it at 
once. If not, still you must not wait for something apposite to occur. 
Take up any subject relating to the welfare of mankind, the first 
that comes to hand; read about it ; think about it ; trace it in the 
world, and see if it will not come to your heart.... Think earnestly 
upon any subject, investigate it sincerely, and you are sure tu love it. 
You will not complain, then, of not knowing whither to direct your 
attention. (a) There have been enthusiasts about heraldry. (6) 
Many have devoted themselves to chess. (c) Is the welfare of living, 
thinking, suffering, fellow-creatures, less interesting than ‘argent’ 
and ‘azure,’ or than the knight’s move and the progress of a pawn ? 

There are many persons, doubtless, who feel the wants and 
miseries of their fellow-men tenderly if not deeply. But this feeling 
is not of the kind to induce them to exert themselves out of their own 
small circle. They have little faith in their individual exertions 
doing aught towards a remedy for any of the great disorders of the 
world. If an evil of magnitude forces itself upon their attention. 
they take shelter in a comfortable sort of belief that the course of events, 
or the gradual enlightenment of mankind will set it right. In short, 
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they are content to remain spectators ; or. at best, to wait until an 
occasion shall arrive when their benevolence may act at once, with 
as little preparation of means, as if it were something magical. 


But opportunities of doing good, though abundant and obvious 
enough, are not exactly fitted to our hands. We must be alert in 
preparing ourselves for them. (1) Benevolence requires method and 
activity in its exercise... Every man has to-day the power of laying 
Some foundation for doing good, if not of doing it. (2) And whoever 
does not exert himself until he has a large power of carrying out his 
‘good intentions, may be sure that he will not make the must of the 
opportunity when it comes. (3) He should bevin his search for facts 
or principles. He should then come forth to a pply results. 
~The worldly-wise may ask, “Will not these benevolent pursuits 
prevent a man from following (what they call) his legitimate occu- 
pations ?”” T do not see why. Surely, Providence has not made 
our livelihood such an all-absorbing affair that it does not leave us 
room or time for our benevolence to work in. However, if a man will 
only give up that portion of his thinking time which he spends upon 
vain glory, upon imagining, for instance, what other people are think- 
ing about him, he will have time and energy enough to pursue a very 
laborious system of benevolence. 

I do not mean to contend that active benevolence may not hin- 
‘der a man’s advancement in the world.... But any deprivation of 
this kind would be readily endured, if we only wish to reform and re- 
adjust our social relations. We should then see that benevolence 
Should at once make way for every employment which furthers peoples’ 
interest. Benevolence is the largest part of our business, beginning 
with our home duties, and extending itself to the utmost verge of 
humanity. A vague feeling of kindness towards our fellow-creatures 
is no state of mind to rest in.... No ; In promoting the welfare of 
others we must toil ; we must devote to it earnest thought, constant 
are, and zealous endeavour. What is more, we must do all this 
with patience, and be ready, in the same cause, to make an habitual 
sacrifice of our own tastes and wishes. Nothing short of this is the 
visiting the sick, feeding the hungry, and clothing the naked. 

Kindness to animals is no unworthy exercise of benevolence... . 
The shortness of their existence should piead for them touchingly. 
The insects on the surface of the water, poor ephemeral things, who 
“would needlessly abridge their dancing pleasure of to-day? Such 
feelings we should have towards the whole animate creation.... 
This seems too obvious to be insisted upon. But there are persons 
who act as though they thought they could buy the right of ill-treat- 


ing any of God’s creatures. 
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6. DOMESTIC RULE. 


Tacitus says of Agricola, that “He governed well and wisely his 
family, which many find to be a harder task than to govern a province.” 
And the worst of this difficulty is, that its existence is frequently un~ 
perceived, until it comes to be pressingly felt.... But each day 
brings its own duties, and carries them along with it.... And, 
amongst all his duties, there are none in which a man acts more by 
himself, and can do more harni with less outcry from the world ; there 
are none requiring more forethought and watchfulness than those 
which arise from his domestic relatious. Nor can there be a reason- 
able hope of Ins fulfilling those duties, while he is ignorant of the 
feelings, however familiar he 2 be with the countenances, of those 
around him. 

The extent and power of domestic rule are very great. (1) But 
this is often overlooked by the persons who possess it ; and they are’ 
rather apt to underrate the influence of their own authority. They 
can hardly imagine how strongly it is felt by others, unless they see 
it expressed in something outward. (2) The effects of this mistake 
are cf{ten increased by another, which comes into operation when men 
are dealing with their inferiors in rank and education.... They are 
led, perhaps, to add to their authority by a harshness not their own, 
rather than to impair it, (as they fancy) by that degree of freedom 
which they must allow to those around them, if they would enter 
into their feelings, and understand their dispositions. Perhaps, 
there are sonie persons who think that they can manage very well 
without this familiar intercourse. (3) Certainly, there is but little 
occasion for knowing much about the nature of those whom you 
intend only to restrain. Coercion, however, is but a small part. of 
Government.... (4) We should always be most anxious to avoid 
provoking the rebel spirit of the will in those who are entrusted to our 
guidance. We should not attempt to tic thom up to their duties, 
like galley-slaves to their labour.... (5) Is it likely that we can 
make our fellow-creatures virtuous, by word of command only, and 
not by our good example? We may insist upon a routine of pro- 
prieties being performed with soldier-like precision ; but there is no 
drilling of men’s hearts. 

It is a great thing to maintain the just limits of domestic sulhenstys 
and to place it upon its right foundation. (1) You cannot make 
reason conform to it. For, you must remember that the Courts of 
Reason recognize no difference of persons. (2) Your wishes may 
fairly outweigh their arguments.... (3) Demestic Rule is rightly 
founded upon justice, truth, and love. If it has not these, it is nothing 
better than a despotism. LORIER | 
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It requires the perpetual exercise of love in its most extended 
form. (1) You have to learn the disposition of those under you, and 
to teach them to understand yours. (2) In order to do this, you must 
sympathise with them, and convince thom of your doing so ; for, 
upon your sympathy will often depend their truthfulness. Thus, 
you must persuade a child to place confidence in you, if you wish to 
form an open, upright character. (3) You cannot terrify it into 
habits of truth. On the contrary, are not its earliest falsehoods caused 
by fear much oftener than by a wish to obtain any of its little ends 
by deceit ? (4) How often the complaint is heard from those in 
domestic authority that they are not confided in! (5) But they 
forget how hard it is for an inferior to confide in a superior, and that 
he will scarcely venture to do so without the hope of some sympathy 
op, the part of the latter; and the more so, as half our confidences 
are about our follies, or what we deem such, 

Every one who has paid the slightest attention ty this subject 
knows that Domestic Rule is built upon justice, aud therefore upon 
truth. But it may not have been observed what evils will arise from 
even a slight deviation into conventionality. For instance, there is 
@ common expression about ‘overlooking trifles’,... The expression 
means that thev do not eare to take notice of something which they 


really believe to be wrong.... You wish to spare yourself the trouble 
of thinking. 


Whatever you allow in the Way of pleasure or of liberty. to those 
under your control, you should de it heartily : you should recognize 
it entirely, encourage it, and enter into it. Tf, on the contrary, you 
do not care for their pleasures, or sympathise with their happiness, 
how ean you expect to ebtain their confidence ? And when you tell 
them that you consult their welfare, they look upon it as some abstract 


idea of your own. They will doubt whether you can know what is 
best for then. 


We come next to consider some of the various means which may 
be made use of in Domestic Rule — 

(1) Of course it is obvious that his own example must be the chief 
means in any man’s power. By his own example, he can illustrate 
and enforce those duties which he seeks to impress upon his household, 

(2) Next to this, praise and blame are among the strongest means 
which he possesses. And they should not depend upon his humour, 
He should not throw a bit of praise at his dependants by way of 
making up for a previous display of anger not warranted by the oc- 
casion. 


(3) Ridicule is in general to be avoided ; not that it is inefficient, 
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perhaps, for the present purpose ; but because it tends to make a 
poor and world-fearing character. It is too strong a remedy. 

(4) There is, perhaps, more gentleness required in dealing with 
the infant virtues, than even with the vices of those under our gui- 
dance. We should be very kind to any attempts at amendment. An 
idle sneer, or a look of incredulity, has been the death of many a 
good resolve.... This is especially to be guarded against with the 
young.... 

(5) In commanding, it will not always be superfluous for him 
to reflect whether the thing commanded is possible. 

(6) In punishing, he should not consult his anger ; nor, in remit- 
ting punishment, his ease. 

(7) Let him consider whether any part of what he is inclined to 
eall disobedience, may have resulted from an insufficient explanation 
or expression of his own wishes. 

(8) He should be inclined to trust intelligently. 


Such are some of the general maxims and rules, which, along 
with others revealed by one’s own experience, will be found of much 
service to any one in domestic authority. . 


- 
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7. ADVICE. 


(1) Advice is sure of a hearing when it coincides with our previous 
conclusions, and therefore comes in the shape of praise or of encourage- 
ment. (2) It is weleome when we apply the moral of some other 
person's life to our own, or when it is interwoven with regret at some 
error, not of ours, but of his. (3) But in general it is with advice as 
with taxation : we can endure very little of either, if they come to us 
in the direct way, or are thrust upon us. We do not understand 
their knocking at our doors ; besides, they always choose such in- 
convenient times, and are forever talking of arrears.... 


The adviser puts in all that which was to sound well to a third 
party. But you cannot expect him to neglect his own safety. .The 
oracles will Philippise, as long as Philip is the master ; but they have 
no inner meaning for Athenian ears. 


(1) It is a disingenuous thing to ask for advice, when you mean 
assistance.... (2) It is a maxim of prudence that when you advise 
a man to do something which is for your own interest as well as for 
his, you should put your own motive for advising him full in view, 
with all the weight that belongs to it. If you conceal the interest 
which you have in the matter, and he should afterwards discover it, 
he will be resolutely deaf even to that part of the argument which 
fairly does concern: himeelf. (3) If the lame man had endeavoured 
to persuade his blind friend that it was pure charity which induced 
him to lend the use of his eyes, you may be certain that he never 
would have been carried home, though it was the other’s interest to 
carry him.... (4) In advising another, you should never forget 
whom you are addressing, and what is practicable for him. You 
should not look about for the wisest thing which can be said, but for 
that which your friend has the heart to undertake, and the ability 
to accomplish. (5) You must sometimes feel with him, before you 
can possibly think for him.... 

Your advice should not degenerate into comparisons between 
what would have been your conduct, and what was your friend’s.... 
And remember that comment, however judicious, is not advice ; 
and that advice should always tend to something practicable.... 
“If I were you” is a phrase often on our lips. But we take good care 
not to disturb our identity, nor to quit the disengaged position ofa 
bystander.... It is an act of selfishness unnecessarily to consult 
those who are likely to feel a peculiar difficulty or delicacy in being 
your advisers, and who, perhaps, had better not be informed at all 
about the matter. 
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8. ON SECRECY. 


_ For once that secrecy is formally imposed upon you, it is implied 
a hundred times by the concurrent circumstances. All that your 
friend says to you, as to his friend, is entrusted to you only. Much 
of what a man tells you in the hour of affliction, in sudden anger, or 
in any outpouring of his heart, should be sacred. In his craving for 
sympathy he has spoken to you as to his own soul. 


To repeat what you have heard in social intercourse is sometimes 
a sad treachery ; and when it is not treacherous, it is often foolish. 
For, you commonly relate but a part of what has happened ; and 
even if you are able to relate that part with fairness, it is still as likely 
to be misconstrued as a word of many meanings.... There are few 
conversations which do not imply some degree of mutual confidence, 
however slight. And in addition to that which is said in confidence, 
there is generally something which is peculiar, though not confi- 
dential ; which is addressed to the present company alone, though 
not confided to their secrecy. It is meant for them....and not 
meant to be spoken aloud, and in the market-place. 


On the other hand, there is an habitual and unmeaning reserve 
in some men which makes secrets without any occasion.... It may 
be the result of having been frequently betrayed or oppressed. From 
whatever cause it comes, it is a failing. As cunning is some men’s 
strength, so this sort of reserve is some men’s prudence. But the 
man who does not know when, or how much, or to whom to confide, 
will do well in maintaining a Pythagorean silence. It is his best 
course. I would not have him change it on anv account; I only 
wish him not to mistake it for wisdom. 


That happy union of frankness and reserve, which is to be so 
much desired, comes not by studying rules, either for candour or for 
caution. It will teach us what to confide, and what to conceal, in 
our own affairs ; what to repeat, and what to suppress, in those of 
other people.... (1) But few persons have tact enough to know 
when to be silent and when to speak out in counsel or condolence. 
(2) Be careful not to entrust another with a secret which it may be 
a hard matter for him to keep.... (3) Your desire for aid or for 
sympathy, is not to be indulged by dragging other people into your 
misfortunes. (4) There is as much responsibility in imparting your 
own secrets, as in keeping-those of your neighbour: And there may, 
at times, be a good reason for using concealment even with your 
dearest friends. 

It is a question whether a secret will escape sooner by means of 
a vain man or a simpleton.... There are others whom it is unsafe 
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to trust : not that they are vain, and so wear the secret as an orna- 
ment ; not that they are foolish, and go let it drop by accident ; not 
that they are treacherous, and sell it for their own advantage. But 
they are simple-minded people, with whom the world has gone smooth- 
ly, who would not themselves make any mischief of the secret which 
they disclose, and therefore do not see what harm can come of telling 
ee 

Before you make any confidence, you should consider whether 
the thing, you wish to confide, is of weight enough to be a secret. 
Your small secrets require the greatest care. Most persons suppose 
that they have kept them sufficiently, when they have been silent 
about them for a certain time.... 
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9. ON THE EDUCATION OF A MAN OF BUSINESS. 


The essential qualities for a man of business are of a moral nature: 
these are to be cultivated first. He must learn betimes to love truth. 
This love of truth will be found a potent charm to bear him safely 
through the world’s entanglements. It makes a man act with more 
simplicity, and therefore with less chance of error. Besides, it con- 
duces to the highest intellectual development.... Questions of right 
and wrong are a perpetual exercise of those who are solicitous as to 
the right and wrong of what they do and see; for, a deep interest 
of the heart in these questions carries with it a deeper cultivation of 
the understanding than can be easily effected by any other excitement 
to intellectual activity. 

What has just been said of the love of truth applies also to other 
moral qualities. ‘Thus, charity enlightens the understanding quite 
as much as it purifies the heart... . 


The next thing in the training of one who is to become a man of 
business will be for him to form principles ; for, without these, when 
thrown on the sea of action, he will be without rudder and compass. 
They are the best results of study. Whether it is history, or political 
economy, or ethics, that he is studying, these principles are to be the 
reward of his labour. A principle resembles a law in the physical 
world, though it can seldom have the same certainty ; as the facts, 
which it has to explain and embrace, do not admit of being weighed 
or numbered with the same exactness as material things. 


Much depends upon the temperament of a man of business. It 
Should be hopeful, that it may bear him up against the faint-hearted- 
ness, the folly, the falsehood, and the numberless discouragements 
which even a prosperous man will have to endure. It should also 
be calm ; for, else he may be driven wild by any great pressure of 
business, and lose his time, and his head, in rushing from one un- 
finished thing to begin something else. Now this wished-for con- 
junction of the calm and the hopeful is very rare. It is, however, 
in every man’s power to study well his own temperament, and to pro- 
vide against the defects in it. 

A habit of thinking for himself is one which may be acquired by 
the solitary student. But the habit of deciding for himself, so in- 
dispensable to a man of business, is not to be gained by study. Deci- 
sion is a thing that cannot be fully exercised until itis actually wanted. 
You cannot play at deciding. You must have realities to deal with... . 
This kind of decision is to be found in those who have been thrown 
early on their own resources, or who have been brought up in great 
freedom. 
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It would be difficult to lay down any course of study.... But 
in any course of study to be laid down for him, something like univer- 
sality should be aimed at, which not only makes the mind agile, but 
gives variety of information. Such a system will make him acquaint- 
ed with many modes of thought, with various classes of facts, and 
will enable him to understand men better.... In the investigation 
of some of the great questions of philosophy, a breadth and a tone 
may be given to a man’s mode of thinking. This will afterwards be 
of signal use to him in the business of every-day life.... Our edu- 
cation consists of studies, for the most part, remote from real life. 
But there are works which soften the transition from the schools to 
the world. These works are such as tend to give the student that 
interest in the common things about him which he has scarcely ever 
been called upon to feel. They show how imagination and philosophy 
can be woven into practical wisdom. Such are the writings of Bacon. 
His lucid order, his grasp of the subject, the comprehensiveness of 
his views, his knowledge of mankind,—the greatest perhaps that has 
ever been distinctly given out by any uninspired man,—the practical 
nature of his purposes, and his respect for anything of human interest, 
render Bacon’s works unrivalled in their fitness to form the best men 
for the conduct of the highest affairs. 


Our student is not intended to become a learned man, but a man 
of business ; not a ‘full man’, but a ‘ready man’. He must be taught 
to arrange and express what he knows. For this purpose let him em- 
ploy himself in making digests, arranging and classifying materials, 
writing narratives, and in deciding upon conflicting evidence. All 
these exercises require method.... From such rude beginnings, 
method is developed ; and there is hardly any degree of toil for which 
he would not be compensated by such a result. He will have a sure 
reward in the clearness of his own views and in the facility of explain- 
ing them to others.... In his style, he should aim at plainness and 
precision, in which a close repetition of the same word for the same 
thing need not be avoided. The aversion to such repetitions may 
be carried too far in all kinds of writing. In literature, however, 
you are seldom brought to account for misleading people. But in 
business you may soon be called upon to pay the penalty for having 
shunned the word which would exactly have expressed your mean- 


ing el aay 


He should be able to fix hig attention on details, and be ready 
to give every kind of argument a hearing.... He should be cour- 
ageous. Besides a stout heart, he should have a patient temperament, 
and a vigorous but disciplined imagination... He will let opportu- 
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nities grow before his eyes, until they are ripe to be seized. He will 
think steadily over possible failure, in order to provide a remedy or 
a retreat. There will be a strength of repose about him. He must 
have a deep sense of responsibility. He must believe in the power and 
vitality of truth....° 


How to Transact Business :—There are certain general rules 
with respect to our dealings with others which may naturally find a 
place here. (1) In your converse with the world avoid anything like 
a juggling dexterity. The proper use of dexterity is to prevent your 
being circumvented by the cunning of others. It should not be aggres- 
sive. (2) Concessions and compromises. form a large and a very 
important part of our dealings with others. Concessions must gene- 
rally be looked upon as distinct defeats ; and you must expect no 
oratitude for them. I am far from saying that it may not be wise 
to make comparisons, with a view to make timely concessions and 
compromises.... (3) Delay is in some instances to be adopted ad- 
visedly. It sometimes brings a person to reason when nothing else 
could. When a man’s mind is occupied with one idea, he completely 
over-estimates its relative importance. He can hardly be brought 
te look at the subject calmly by any force of reasoning. For this 
disease, time is the only doctor.... (4) A good man of business 
should keep a concise record of alJ his correspondence. Fac-similes 
should be kept of all the letters sent out.... (5) It is often worth 
while to bestow much pains in gaining over foolish people to 
your way of thinking; and you should do it soon. (@) Your 
reasons will always have some weight with the wise. (6) But 
if, at first, you omit to put your arguments before the foolish, they 
will form their prejudices. A fool is often very consistent, and very 
fond of repetition. He will be repeating his folly in season and out 
of season, until at last it has a hearing ; and it is hard if it does not 
sometimes chime in with the external circumstances.... 


Beware of indulging in maxims, in abstract propositions, or in 
anything of that kind. Let your subject fill the whole of what you 
say. Human affairs are so wide, subtle, and complicated, that the 
most sagacious man had better content himself with pronouncing 
upon those points alone upon which his decision is ealled for. 

It will often be a nice question whether or not to state the motives 
for your decisions. Much will depend upon the nature of the subject, 
upon the party whom you have to address, and upon your power of 
speaking out the whole truth. When you can give all your motives, 
it will in most cases be just to others, and eventually good for yourself, 
to do so, 
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10. ON COUNCILS AND COMMISSIONS. 


Such bodies are the fly-wheels and safety-valves of the machinery 
of business. They are sometimes looked upon as superfluities, but 
by their means the motion is equalized, and a great force is applied 


with little danger... They can bear odium better. The world 
seldom looks to personal character as the predominating cause of 
any of their doings... They claim some weight to their decisions, 


Councils are serviceable as affording some means of judging how 
things are likely to be generally received.... A person may be so 
little under the influences of the common prejudices around him, as 
not to understand their force. But, if he has the opportunity of con- 
sulting several persons together, he will not only have the advantage 
of their common sense and joint information, but he will also have a 
chance of hearing what will be the common nonsense of ordinary men 
upon the subject, and of providing as far as possible against it. 


On the other hand, these bodies are much tempted by the division 
of responsibility (1) to sloth ; and therefore to dealing with things 
superficially and inaccurately. (2) Another evil is the want of con- 
tinuity of purpose in their proceedings which is to be found in those 
of an individual.... (3) There is likely to be a great waste of time 
and labour when a thing is brought in all its first vagueness to be 
debated or examined by a number of persons.... You might as 


As to the kind of men to be specially chosen or rejected, we often 
require a diversity of natures, in order that the various modes of acting, 
congenial to different minds and tempers, should have an opportunity 
of being canvassed, (1) But when a man’s faults are those which 
come to the surface in social life, they must be noted as certain hind- 
rances to his usefulness as a member of any of these bodies. (2) A 
man may be proud or selfish, and yet a good councillor. (3) He 
may be secretly ill-tempered, and yet a reasonable man in his con- 
verse with the world, capable of bearing opposition, and an excellent 
coadjutor. (4) But if he is vain, or fond of disputes, or dictatorial, 
you know that his efficiency in a council must to a certain extent be 
counteracted.... (5) But the men who have method, and, as it 
were, a judicial intellect, are most valuable councillors. Without 
some such in a council, a great deal of cleverness goes for nothing.... 
Such persons can gather the sense of a mixed assembly, and suggest 
some line of action which may honestly meet the different views of 
the various members. They will bring back the subject-matter 
when it has all but floated away, while the others have been looking 
for sea-weed, or throwing stones at one another on the shore, 
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11. PARTY-SPIRIT. 


Party-spirit gives a pretext for the exercise of such scorn and 
malice as could not be tolerated, if they did not claim to have their 
origin in fervent wishes for the public welfare. It consumes in idle 
contests that energy which the State has need of. By the perpetual 
interchange of hard names, it tends to make a people suspicious and 
uncharitable.... It gives them a habit of using epithets and affect- 
ing sensations of moral indignation which bear no proportion to the 
thing itself, or to their own real feelings about the thing ; of taking 
the names of Truth and Virtue in vain.... 


Party-spirit makes people abjure independent thinking. It can 
leave nothing alone. It must uplift a hand in every man’s quarrel. 
It forces its odious friendship or its unprovoked hostility where neither 
is fitting. Hven the wisest require to be constantly on their guard 
against it. Its insidious prejudices, like dirt and insects on the glass 
of a telescope, will blur the view, and make them see strange monsters 
where there are none. 


Party-spirit incites people to attack with rashness, and to defend 
without sincerity. Vielent partisans are apt to treat a political oppo- 
nent in such a manner that, when they argue with him, they make the 
question quite personal, as if he had been present, and a chief agent 
in all the crimes which they attribute to his party.... 


These evils must not be allowed to take shelter under the false 
and unfounded supposition that party dealings are different from any- 
thing else in the world ; and that they are to be governed by much 
looser laws than those which regulate any other human afiairs. It is 


a very dangerous thing to acknowledge two sorts of truth, two kinds of 
charity. 


Is there no harm in imagining or ascribing the worst motive that 
can possibly be imagined for the actions of our political adversaries ? 
(a) Are we to consider the opposite part as so many Samaritans ? 
() Is there nothing that we have ever heard or read which should 
induce us to abate our Jewish antipathy to these brethren of ours who 
do not worship at our temple? This is an illustration from which 
political bigots cannot escape.... (c) Does salvation lie only with 
any particular party ?.,. 


To hear some men talk one would suppose that political distinc- 
tions were natural distinctions ; and that they depended upon a man’s 
personal qualities. (1) These people seem to think that all the good 
are ranged in a row on one side, and all the bad on the other. (2) 
Now, the utmost that can reasonably be alleged is, that there exists 
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in most men a predisposition to one or other of the two great parties 
which are to be found in every free country.... (3) As it is, some 
range themselves on one side, and some on the other, just as they 
used to do in their school games, and with about as much reflection. 
(4) A large number of persons, in all ranks. hold hereditary opinions. 
(5) There are thousands who make their convictions on all political 
subjects subservient to their feelings as members of a class, and to 
what they believe to be the interests of that class. (6) Then, there 
are those who think whatever the little mob, in which they live, pleases 
to think ; and this is the most comfortable way of thinking. (7) 
Direct self-interest decides some men. (8) The merest accidents 
determine. others. For instance, how much of a man’s opinions, 
through life, will depend upon any strong-minded or earnest person 
that he may have lived with at a time when he was uninformed him- 
self and malleable. (9) Reniember, too, that it requires but a slight 
bias to send a man into a party ; for, let him agree with it only in a 
few points, and he will be set down as belonging to it.. 


A true analysis of the composition of parties would afford a good 
lesson in political tolerance. We should learn from it what a mixed 
thing a party is: that there is no single law that will explain its 
cohesion ; and that the distinctions of party have not their origin in 
moral worth or turpitude. And it is of much importance that well 
should train ourselves to make the fitting allowance for the political 
prejudices of others. 


Pascal asks, “whence comes it to pass that we have so much 
patience with those who are maimed in body, and so little with those 
who are defective in mind 2”? And he says. “It is because the cripple 
acknowledges that we have the use of our legs ; whereas the fool 
obstinately maintains that we are the persons who halt in under- 
standing. Without this difference in the case, neither object could 
move our resentment, but both our compassion.” 


We thus find it an aid to charity to consider that men’s prejudices 
are the same kind of things as their personal defects. Whether a 
man is labouring under some degree of physical deafness, or under 
some strong prejudice, which, being ever by his side, is always. sure 
of the first hearing, and produces a sort of numbness to anything else ; 
it comes nearly to the same thing as regards the weight which he is 
likely to attach to any of our arguments, when adverse to his pre- 
judice. In both cases the cause is decided without our being fully 
heard. 


But at the same time that we make allowance for such Views as 
the above, we should moderate our impatience of other people’s 
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prejudices, and should keep a vigilant watch on our own. (1) We often 
forget that we are partisans ourselves, and that we are contending 
with partisans. We first give ourselves credit for a judicial imparti- 
ality in all that concerns public affairs, and then call upon our oppo- 
nents actually to be as impartial as we assert ourselves to be. But 
few of us, I suspect, have any right to take this high ground. (2) 
Our passions master us ; and we know them to be our enemies. Our 
prejudices imprison us ; and, like madmen, we take our jailors for a 
guard of honour. 

I do not mean to suggest that truth and right are always to be 
found in middle courses ; or that there is anything particularly philo- 
sophic in concluding that “both parties are in the wrong,’’ and that 
“there is a great deal to be said on both sides of the question, ’’— 
phrases which may belong to indolence as well as to charity and can- 
dour. Let a man have a hearty strong opinion, and-strive by all 
fair means to bring it into action,—-if it is, in truth, a well-grounded 
opinion, and not a thing inhaled like some infectious disorder. 

Many persons persuade themselves that the life and well-being 
of a State are something like their own fleeting health and brief pros- 
perity. And hence they see portentous things in every subject of 
political dispute. Such fancies add much to the intolerance of party- 
spirit. But the State wili bear much killing. It has outlived many 
generations of political prophets,—and it may survive the present 
ones. 

Divisions in a State are a necessary consequence of freedom. 
And the practical question is not to dispense with party, but to make 
the most good of it. (2) The contest must exist ; but it may have 
something of generosity in it. (3) And how is this to be? Not by 
the better kind of men abstaining from any attention to politics, or 
shunning party connections altogether. Staying away from a danger 
which in many instances it is their duty to face, would be but a poor 
way of keeping themselves safe. (4) Jt would be a doubtful policy 
to encourage political indifference as a cure for the evils of party- 
spirit. 

The question, then, is how to regulate party-spirit. Like all 
other affections, its tendency is to overspread the whole character. 
One who has nothing in his soul to resist 1t, or much that assimilates 
with its worst influences, is carried away by it to evil. Buta good 
man will show the earnestness of his attachment to his party by his 
endeavour to elevate its character ; and in the utmost heat of party 
contests he will try to maintain a love of truth, and a regard for the 
eharities of life. 
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SELECTIONS. 
From the ‘Friends in Council’’. 
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1. TRUTH. 


Truth is a subject which men will not suffer to grow old. Each 
age has to fight with its own falsehoods : so has each man, with his 
love of saying, to himself and to those around him, pleasant things 
and things serviceable for to-day, rather than the things which are. 
Yet a child appreciates at once the divine necessity for truth ; never 
asks, “what harm is there in saying the thing that is not ?’? And 
an old man finds, in his growing experience, wider and wider applica- 
tions of the great doctrine and discipline of truth. 


Truth needs the wisdom of the serpent (???) as well as the simpli- 
city of the dove. He has gone but a little way in this matter who sup- 
poses that it is an easy thing for a man to speak the truth.... (1) 
Some people’s judgments are so entirely gained over by vanity, selfish- 
ness, passion, or inflated prejudices and fancies long indulged in ; or (2) 
they have the habit of looking at everything so carelessly, that they 
see nothing truly. They cannot interpret the world of reality. (3) 
And this is the saddest form of lying, “the lie that sinketh in,” as 
Bacon says. It becomes part of the character and goes on eating 
the rest away.... (4) To speak truth, a man must know what he 
believes. To do this, he must have an uncorrupted judgment,—a 
judgment, however biassed, but not bought.... 

Then, in addition to this great quality, truth-telling in its 
highest sense requires a well-balanced mind. For instance, much 
exaggeration is occasioned by an impatient and easily-moved tem- 
perament which longs to convey its own vivid impressions to other 
minds. He seeks, by amplifying, to gain the full measure of their 
sympathy. But a true man does not think what his hearers are feeling 
but what he is saying.... In this world, we have a ludicrous combi- 
nation of characters essentially dissimilar. But true people are kindred. 
Mention the eminently true men, and you will find that they are a 
brotherhood. There is a family likeness throughout them. 


Let us consider the occasions of exercising truthfulness under 
the following heads: (1) Truth to oneself; (2) Truth to mankind 
in general; (3) Truth in social relations ; (4) Truth in business ; 
(5) Truth in pleasure. 

be) 
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(1) Truth to Oneself (Self-Knowledge) :—All men have a deep 
interest that each man should tell himself the truth. If men knew 
themselves, they could not be intolerant to others. It is scarcely 
hecessary to say much’about the advantage of a man knowing him- 
self for himself. To get at the truth of any history is good ; but a 
man’s own history,—-when he reads that truly, and when he knows 
what he is about, and what he hag been about, it is a Bible to him.... 
But truth to oneself is not merely truth about oneself. It consists 
in maintaining an openness and justness of soul which brings a man 
into relation with all truth. For this, all the senses, all the affections 
and the perceptions must be just. For a man to speak the truth to 
himself comprehends all goodness. 


(2) Truth to Mankind in General :—-This is a matter which, as 
I read it, concerns only the higher natures. Suffice it to say, that 
the withholding of large truths from the world may be a betrayal of 
the greatest trust. 


(3) Truth in Social Relations :—Under this head come the 
practices (1) of making speech vary aecording to the person spoken to ; 
(2) of pretending to agree with the world when you do not; (3) of 
not acting according to what is your deliberate and well-advised 
opinion, because some mischief may thereby be made; (4) of en- 
couraging the show of intimacy with those whom you never can be 
intimate with ; and (5) many things of the same kind. These prac- 
tices have elements of charity and prudence as well as fear and mean- 
ness in them. Let those parts which correspond to fear and meanness 
be put aside. Charity and prudence are not parasitical plants which 
tequire boles or stems of falsehood to climb upon. It is often ex- 
tremely difficult, in the mixed things of this world, to act truly and 
kindly too. But therein lies one of the great tests and trials of man, 
that his sincerity should have kindness in it, and his kindness truth. 


(4) Truth in Business :—The more truth you can get into any 
business, the better. Let the other side know the defects of yours, 
let them know how you are to be satisfied.... The talking, bargain- 
ing, and delaying, would thus be needless. The saving of trouble 
and anxiety would, even in a worldly way, be “great gain”. It is 
not perhaps too much to say, that the third part of men’s lives is 
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wasted by the effect, direct or indirect, of falsehood. 

Still, let us not be swift to imagine that lies are never of any service. 
A recent Prime Minister said that he did not know about truth always 
prevailing, and the like; but lies had been very successful against 
his government... And this was true enough. But every lie has its 
day, has its success. A complete being might deceive with wonderful 
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effect ; however, as nature is always against a liar, it is odds in the 

case of ordinary mortals.... A very close vulpine (foxy, crafty) 

nature, all eyes, all ears, may succeed better in deceit. But it is a 

sleepless business, Yet, strange to say, it had recourse to in the 

pats spendthrift fashion, as the first and easiest thing that comes to 
and. 


In connection with truth in business, it may be observed that 
if you are a truthful man, you should be watchful over those whom 
you employ ; for, your subordinate agents are often fond of lying for 
your interests, as they think. Show them at once that you do not 
think with them.... If you suffer the fear of seeming unkind, you 
may get as much pledged to falschoods as if you had coined and uttered 
them yourself. 


(5) Truth in Pleasure :—Men have heen said to be sincere in 
their pleasures. But this is only because the taste and habits of men 
are more easily discernible in pleasure than in business. The want 
of truth is as great a hindrance to the one as to the other. Indeed, 
there is so much insincerity and formality in the pleasurable department 
of human life, especially in social pleasures, that instead of a bloom 
there is a slime upon it, which deadens and corrupts the thing. One 
of the most comical sights to superior beings must be to see two human 
creatures, with elaborate speech and gestures, making each other 
exquisitely uncomfortable from civility : the one pressing what he 
is most anxious that the other should not accept, and the other accept- 
ing only from the fear of giving offence by refusal. There is an ele- 
ment of charity in all this too. And it will be the business of a just 
and refined nature to be sincere and considerate at the same time.... 
In a career of false dealing, a man wants almost to persuade himself 
that it was not wrong, and tries to hide the wrongness from others. 
This is a tribute to the majesty of truth ; also to the world’s opinion 
about truth.... The practical, as well as the high-minded, view 
in such cases, is for a man to think how he can be true now, to admit 
that he has been inconsistent, and even untrue.... It is the courage 
of owning his.insincerity.... But, as Bacon says, there are “vain 
opinions, flattering hopes, false valuations, soothing imaginations’’. 
These things are the sweetness of ‘the lie that sinketh in’. Many a 
man has a kind ef mental kaleidoscope, where the bits of broken glass 
are his own merits and fortunes, and they fall into harmonious arrange- 
ments and delight him,—often most mischievously and to his ultimate 
detriment. But they are a present pleasure. One must be on his 
guard against them. 
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2. CONFORMITY. 


The conformity of men is often a far poorer thing than that which 
resembles it amongst the lower animals. The monkey imitates from 
skill and gamesomeness ; the sheep is gregarious, having no sufficient 
will to form an independent project of its own. But man often 
loathes what he imitates, and conforms to what he knows to be 
wrong. 


A man has to solve (1) how far he shall profit by the thoughts of 
other men, and not be enslaved by them. (2) He comes into the 
world, and finds swaddling clothes ready for his mind as well as his 
body. (3) There is a vast scheme of social machinery set up about 
him ; and he has to discern how he can make it work with him and 
for him, without becoming part of the machinery itself. In this lie 
the anguish and the struggle of the greatest minds. Most sad are 
they who have mostly the deepest sympathies, when they find them- 
selves breaking off from communion with other minds. But, happily, 
there is something to which a man owes a larger allegiance than to 
any human aflection. He would be content to go away from a false 
thing, or quietly to protest against it. But, in spite of him, the strife 
in his heart breaks into burning utterance by word or deed. 


But among the mass of men, there is little or no resistance to 
conformity. (1) Could the history of opinions be fully written, it 
would be seen how large a part, in human proceedings, the love of 
conformity, or rather the fear of non-conformity, has occasioned. 
(2) It has triumphed over all other fears ; over love, hate, pity, sloth, 
anger, truth, pride, comfort, self-interest, vanity, and maternal love. 
(3) It has torn down the sense of beauty in the human soul, and set 
up in its place little ugly idols which it compels us to worship with 
more than Japanese devotion. (4) It has contradicted Nature in 
the most obvious things, and been listened to with abject submission. 
(5) Its empire has been no less extensive than deep-seated. The 
serf to custom points his finger at the slave to fashion.... The man 
of letters despises both the slaves of fashion and of custom, but often 
runs his narrow career of thought, shut up (though he sees it not), 
within the close walls which he does not venture even to peep over. 


It is hard to say in what department of human thought and en- 
deavour, conformity has triumphed most. (1) Religion comes to 
one’s mind first ; and well it may, when one thinks what men have 
conformed to in all ages in that matter. (2) If we pass to art, or 
Science, we see there too the wondrous slavery which men have en- 
dured.... The above, however, are matters not within every one’s 
cognizance ; some of them are shut in by learning or the show of it, 
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And plain “ practical’ men would say, they follow where they have 
no business but to follow. (3) But the way in which the human body 
shall be covered is not a thing for the scientific and, the learned only ; 
and is allowed on all hand to concern, in no small degree, one half at 
least of the creation in such a simple thing as dress that each of us 
may form some estimate of the extent of conformity in the world. 
(4) A wise nation, unsubdued by superstition, with the collected 
experience of peaceful ages, concludes that female feet are to be clothed 
by crushing them. (5) The still wiser nations of the West have adopted 
a swifter mode of destroying health, and creating angularity. by erush- 
ing the upper part of the female body (by corset). 

In such matters nearly all people conform. (1) Our brother 
man is seldom so bitter against us, as when we refuse to adopt at once 
his notions of the infinite. (2) But even religious dissent were less 
dangerous and more respectable than dissent in dress. (a) If you 
want to see what men will do in the way of conformity, take a Euro- 
pean hat for your subject of meditation. Il daresay there are twenty- 
two millions of people at this niinute each wearing one of these hats 
in order to please the rest. (b) As in the fine arts, and in architecture 
especially, so in dress, something is often retained that was useful 
when something else was beside it. To go to architecture for an 
instance, a pinnacle (useless now) is retained.... Similar instances 
in dress will occur to my readers. Some of us are not skilled in such 
affairs ; but looking at old pictures, we may sometimes see how modern 
clothes have attained their present pitch of frightfulness and incon- 
venience. This matter of dress is one in which, perhaps, you might 
expect the wise to conform to the foolish ; and they have. 


If it were not for some singular people who persist in thinking 
for themselves, in seeing for themselves, and in being comfortable, 
we should all collapse into a hideous uniformity. 


It is worth while to analyse that influence of the world which is 
the right arm of conformity. (1) Some persons bend to the world 
in all things, from an innocent belief that what so many people think 
must be right. (2) Others have a vague fear of the world as of some 
wild beast which may spring out upon them at any time. Tell them 
they are safe in their houses from this myriad-eyed creature ; they 
still are sure that they shall meet with it some day, and would pro- 
pitiate its favour at any sacrifice. (3) Many men contract their idea 
of the world to their own circle. (4) With some unfortunate people, 
the much-dreaded ‘world’ shrinks into one person of more mental 
power than their own, or perhaps merely of coarser nature. And 
the faney, as to what this person will say about anything they do, 
sits upon them like a nightmare, 
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A reasonable watchfulness against conformity (1) will not lead 
a man to spurn the aid of other men, still less to reject the accumu- 
lated mental capital of ages. (2) We should not forego the hard-earned 
gains of civil society because there is something in most of them which 
tends to contract the natural powers.... Yet, in all things, a man 
must beware of so conforming himself as to crush his nature and 
forego the purpose of his being. (3) We must look to other standards 
than what men may say or think. We must not abjectly bow down 
before rules and usages ; but must refer to principles and purposes. 
(4) In few words, we must think, not whom we are following, but 
what we are doing. If not, why are we gifted with individual life at 
all? (5) Uniformity is not consistent with the higher forms of vitality. 
Even the leaves of the same tree are said to differ, each one from all 
the rest. And can it be good for the soul of a man ‘with a biography 
of his own like to no one else’s,’ to subject itself without thought to 
the opinions and ways of others ; not to grow into symmetry, but to 
be moulded down into conformity ?.... 


A dramatist, in.reply to some world-fearing wretch, says :— 
“I am not the utter slave which that man is 


Whose scle word, thought, and deed are built on what 
The world may say of him.’’ 


The greatest mischief of this slavish conformity, is in the reticence 
it creates. People will be, what are called, intimate friends, and 
yet no real interchange of opinion takes place between them. A man 
keeps his doubts, his difficulties, and his peculiar opinions to himself, 
He is afraid of letting anybody know that he does not exactl y agree 
with the world’s theories on all points, There is no telling the hind- 
rance that this is to truth.... 


Ellesmere :—-By the way, I think your taking dress as an illus- 
tration of extreme conformity is not bad. Really, it is wonderful 
the degree of square and dull hideousness to which, in the process of — 
time and tailoring, and by severe conformity, the human creature’s 
outward appearance has arrived. Look at a crowd of men from a 
height, what an ugly set of ants they appear! Myself, when I see 
an Eastern man (one of the people attached to the em bassies), sweep- 
ing by us in something flowing and stately, I feel inclined to say,— 
‘Here is a great, unhatted, uncravated, bearded man, not a creature 
clipt and twisted and tortured into tailorhood....’ 

Milverton :—If anything good is gained, it is not by a sheepish 
tendency, but by an independent resolve growing out of our nature. 
And, after all, when we talk of non-conformity, it may only be that 
we non-conform to the immediate sect of thought or action about us, 
to conform to a much wider thing in human nature, 
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3. DESPAIR. 


Despair may be serviceable when it arises from a temporary 
prostration of spirits ; during which the mind is insensibly healing, 
and her scattered power silently returning. This is better than to 
be the sport of a teasing hope without reason. But to indulge in 
despair, as a habit, is slothful, cowardly, short-sighted ; and manifestly 
tends against Nature. Despair is then the paralysis of the soul. 

These are the principal causes of despair :—(1) remorse, (2) 
the sorrows of the affections, (3) worldly trouble, (4) morbid views 
of religion, (5) native melancholy. 


1. REMORSE does but add to the evil which bred it, when it 
promotes, not penitence, but despair. To have erred in one branch 
of our duties does not unfit us for the performance of all the rest. 
inless we suffer the dark spot to spread over our whole nature. This 
may happen almost unobserved in the torpor of despair. This kind 
of despair is chiefly grounded on a foolish belief that individual words 
or actions constitute (which they do not) the whole life of man.... 
The fragments of rock in a mountain stream may tell much of its 
history, are in fact results of its doings, but they are not the stream. 
They were brought down when it was turbid.... The actions of 
men are often but little better indications of the men themselves.... 


There is frequently much selfishness about remorse. Put what 
has been done at the worst. Let a man see his own evil word, or 
deed, in full light, and own it to be black as hell itself. He is still 
here. He cannot be isolated. There still remain for him cares 
and duties ; and, therefore, hopes. Let him yet live in the welfare of 
others ; and, if it may be so, work out his own in this way ; if not, 
be content with theirs. 


The saddest cause of remorseful despair is when a man does some- 
thing expressly contrary to his character: when an honourable man, 
for instance, slides into some dishonourable action ; or a tender- 
hearted man falls into cruelty from carelessness.... All these 
cases may be summed up in the words, ‘That which I would not, that 
I do,” the saddest of all human confessions, made by one of the greatest 
men. However, the evil cannot be mended by despair. Hope and 
humility are the only supports under this burden. As Mr. Carlyle 
says :——‘‘Of all acts, is not, for a man, Repentance, the most divine ? 
The deadliest sin is the supercilious consciousness of no sin; the 
heart so conscious is divorced from sincerity, humility, and fact ; it 
is dead ; it is ‘pure’ as dead dry sand is pure. In man’s moral pro- 
gress, there is the faithful struggle of an earnest human soul towards 
what is good and best,—struggle often baffled, yet a struggle never 
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ended.... Poor human nature ! is not a man’s walking a ‘succession 
of falls’? In this wild element of a Life, he has to struggle onwards ; 
now fallen, but ever, with tears, repentance, and with bleeding heart, 
he has to rise again, and struggle again still onwards.’’ 


2. The Sorrows of the Affections :—The loss by death of those 
we love has the first place in these sorrows.... Not much can be 
said in the way of comfort on this head. Queen Elizabeth, in her 
hard, wise way, writing to a mother who had lost her son, tells her 
that she will be comforted in time ; and why should she not do for her- 
self what the mere lapse of time will do for her? Brave words!.... 
But I fear they feel somewhat coldly on the mother’s ear. Happily, 
in these bereavements, kind Nature with her opiates, day by day ad- 
ministered, does more than all the skill of the physician moralists. 


The other sorrows of the affections which may produce despair 
are those in which the affections are wounded, as jealousy ; love un- 
requited ; friendship betrayed ; and the like. (1) As, in despair 
from remorse, the whole life seems to be involved in one action: SO 
in the despair we are now considering, the whole life appears to be 
shut up in the one unpropitious affection. (2) Yet human nature, if 
fairly treated, is too large a thing to be suppressed into despair by 
one affection, however potent. (3) We might imagine that if there 
were anything that would rob life of its strength and favour, it is 
domestic unhappiness. (4) And yet how numerous is the bond of 
those whom we know to have been eminently unhappy in some do- 
mestic relation, but whose lives have been full of vigerous and kindly 
action. Indeed, the culture of the world has been largely carried on 
by such men. (5) As long as there is life in the plant, though it be 
sadly pent in, it will grow towards any opening of Jight that is left for 
it. 

3. Worldly Trouble :--This appears to mean a subject for 
despair, or, at least, unworthy of having any remedy, or soothing 
thought out of it. Whether a man lives in a large room or a small 
one, rides or is obliged to walk, gets a plenteous dinner every day, ora 
sparing one,—these do not seem matters for despair.... The truth is, 
that fortune is not exactly a distinct isolated thing which can be taken 
away— ‘and there an end’. But much has to be severed, with un- 
doubted pain in the operation. A man mostly feels that his repu- 
tation for sagacity, often his honour, the comfort.of others are embarked 
in his fortunes. Mere stoicism, and resolves about fitting fortune to 
oneself, not oneself to fortune, though good things enough in their 
way, will not always meet the whole of the case. And a man who 
could hear personal distress of any kind with Spartan indifference, 
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may suffer himself to be overwhelmed by despair growing out of 
worldly trouble.... Let aman say to himself, ‘I am not the perfect 
character I meant to be; these are not the fortunate circumstances 
I had always intended to be surrounded by.’ Let him at once admit 
that he is on a lower level than his ideal one ; and then see what is 
to be done there. This seems the best way of treating all that part 
of worldly trouble which consists of self-reproval. We scarcely know 
of any outward life continuously prosperous. And why should we 
expect the inner life to be one course of unbroken self-improvement, 
either in prudence or in virtue ? 

Before a man gives way to excessive grief about the fortunes 
of his family being lost with his own, he should think whether he really 
knows wherein lies the welfare of others. Give him some fairy power, 
inexhaustible purses, or magic lamps ; and see whether he could make 
those whom he would favour good or happy. In the East, they 
have a proverb of this kind,—Happy are the children of those fathers 
who go to the Evil one. But for anything that our Western experi- 
ence shows, the proverb might be reversed ; and instead of running 
thus,-—“ Happy are the sons of those who have got monev anyhow, ” 
it might be just the opposite way. In fact, there is no sound proverb 
to-be made about it either way. We know nothing about the matter. 
Our surest influence for good or evil over others is through themselves. 
Our ignorance of what is physically good for any man may surely pre- 
vent anything like despair... . 


4. Morbid Views of Religion :-—As religion is the most engross- 
ing subject that can be presented to us, it will be considered in all 
states of mind and by all minds. It is thus imevitable that the most 
hideous and perverted views of religion must arise. To combat the 
particular views which may be supposed to cause religious despair 
would be too theological an undertaking for this essay. (A lively 
interest in home, and social welfare, and science, will afford the best 
antidote to religion.) 


9. Native Melancholy :—There is such a thing. Jacques, with- 
out the ‘sundry contemplation’ of his travels, would have ever been 
wrapped in a ‘most humorous sadness’. It was innate.... It was 
not acute, but chronic. There may also be some touch of philosophy 
in it. 

It may be said in its favour that it tends to make men indifferent 
to their own fortunes. But, then, the sorrow of the world presses 
more deeply upon them. With large open hearts, the untowardness 
of things present, the miseries of the past, the mischief, stupidity, 
and error which reign in the world, at times almost crush your 
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melancholy men. Still, out of their sadness may come their strength, 
or, at least, the best direction of it. 

Ellesmere :—-Haziitt has a passage, in one of his essays, about 
remorse and religious melanchely.... He speaks of mixing up 
religion and morality ; and then goes on to say that Calvinistic notions 
have obscured and prevented self-knowledge. ‘Calvinism takes a 
_ half-view of this subject, by considering man as amenable only to the 
dictates of his understanding and his conscience, and not excusable 
from the temptations and frailty of human ignorance and passion. 
The mixing up of religion and morality together, has also added 
incalculably to the difficulties of self-knowledge.... A religious man 
is afraid of looking into the state of his soul, lest at the same time 
he should reveal it to heaven ; and tries to persuade himself that by 
shutting his eyes to his true character and feelings, they will remain 
a profound secret, both here and hereafter.”.......... 


On the other hand, the charm of intercourse with our 
fellows, when we are in sadness, is that they do not reflect it in 
any way. Hach keeps his own trouble to himself, and often pretend- 
ing to think and care about other things, comes to do so for the time. . 
Thus, in intercourse with living men, you take what you find, and 
you find that neither your trouble, nor anv likeness of it, 1s absorb- 
ing other people. But this is not the whole reason: the truth is, the 
life and impulses of other men are catching ; you cannot explain 
exactly how it is that they take you out of yourself. 


In comparing men and books, one must always remember this 
important distinction—-that one ean put the books down at any time. 
They can be judiciously shelved or skipped. Not so with a friend : 
for, when one’s friend, or oneself, is crotchety, dogmatic, or disputa- 
tious, one cannot turn over to another day. 
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4. WORK AND RECREATION. 


This subject has not been given the thought it merits. It 
is not connected with any subject of human grandeur, and we are 
rather ashamed of it.... But man is not altogether an intellectual 
recipient. He is a constructive animal also. It is not the knowledge 
that. you can pour into him that will satisfy him, or enable him to 
work out his nature. He must see things for himself ; he must have 
bodily work, and intellectual work different from his bread-getting 
work ; or he runs the danger of becoming a contracted pedant with 
a poor mind and a sickly body. 


I have seen it quoted from Aristotle, that the end of labour is 
to gain leisure. It is a great saying. We have in modern times a 
totally wrong view of the matter. Noble work is a neble thing, but 
not all work. Most people seem to think that any business is in it- 
self something grand ; that to be intensely employed, for instance, 
about something which has no truth, beauty, or usefulness in it, which 
makes no man happier or wiser, is stil] the perfection of fumah en- 
deavour. Amongst all classes, the working itself, meessant working, 
is the thing deified. Now what is the end and object of most work ? 
To provide for animal wants. Not a contemptible thing by any means, 
but still it is not all in all with man. Moreover, in those cases where 
the pressure of bread-getting is fairly past, we do not often find mien’s 
exertions lessened on that account. There enter into their minds as 
motives,—am,bition, a love of hoarding, or a fear of leisure,—things 
which, in moderation, may be defended or even justified. But these 
should not dignify excessive labour. 

The truth is (1) that to work insatiably requires much less mind 
than to work judiciously, and less courage than to refuse work that 
cannot be done honestly. (2) Kor a hundred men whose appetite 
for work can be driven on by vanity, avarice, ambition, or a mistaken 
notion of advancing their families, there is about one who is desirous 
(a) of expanding his own nature and the nature of others in all di- 
rections, (6) of cultivating many pursuits, (c) of bringing himself 
and those around him in contact with the universe in many points. 
(d) of being a man and not a machine. 

It may seem as if the preceding arguments were directed rather 
against excessive sneae than in favour of recreation. But the first 
object in an essay of this kind should be to bring down the absurd 
estimate (or false valuation) that is often formed of mere work. What 
ritual is to the formalist, or contemplation to the devotee, business 
is to the man of the world. He sine he cannot be doing wrong as 
long as he is doing that. 
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No doubt hard work is a great police agent. If everybody were 
worked from morning till night, and then carefully locked up, the 
register of crimes might be greatly diminished. But what would 
become of human nature ? Where would he the room for growth in 
such a system of things? It is through sorrow and mirth, plenty 
and need, a variety of passions, circumstances, and temptations, 
even through sin and misery, that men’s natures are developed. 


Again, there ate people who would say, ‘Labour is not all; we 
do not object to the cessation of labour which is a mere provision for 
bodily ends ; but we fear the lightness and vanity of what you call 
recreation.”.... But what will the great mass of men be thinking 
of, if they are taught to shun amusements and the thoughts of amuse- 
ment ¢ If any sensuality is left open to them, they will think of that. 
If not sensuality, then avarice, or ferocity for ‘the cause of God,’ as 
they would call it. People who have had nothing else to amuse them 
have been very apt to indulge themselves in the excitement of perse- 
cuting their fellow-creatures. 


Now, if ever a people required to be amused, it is we,—sad-hearted 
Anglo-Saxons. Heavy eaters, hard thinkers, often given up to a 
peculiar melancholy of our own, with a climate that for months to- 
gether would frown away mirth, if it could,—-we take our pleasures 
sadlv.... But there is a theory which has done singular mischief 
to the cause of recreation and of general cultivation. It is that men 
cannot excel in more things than one ; and that if they can, they 
had better be quiet about it. “Avoid music, do not cultivate art, 
be not known to excel in any craft but your own,”’ says many a worldly 
parent, thereby laying the foundation of a narrow, greedy character, 
and destroying means of happiness and of improvement which success, 
or even real excellence, in one profession only cannot give. This is, 
indeed, a sacrifice of the end of living for the means. 

Another check to recreation is the narrow way in which people 
have hitherto been brought up at schools and colleges. (1) The 
classics are pre-eminent works.... At present, many a man who is 
versed in Greek metre, and afterwards full of law reports, is childishly 
ignorant of Nature. Let him walk with an intelligent child for a 
morning, and the child will ask him a hundred questions about sun, 
moon, stars, plants, birds, building, farming, and the like, to which 
he can give very sorry answers, if any. (2) Or, at the best, he has 
but a second-hand acquaintance with Nature. Men’s conceits are 
his main knowledge. (3) But, independently of those cultivated 
pursuits which form a high order of recreation, boyhood should never 
pass without the boy’s learning several modes of recreation of the 
humbler kind, some manly exercise, some pursuit connected with 
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Nature out of doors, or even some domestic game. (4) In hours of 
fatigue, anxiety, sickness, or world] y ferment, such means of amuse- 
ment may delight the grown-up man when other things would fail... . 
Let us b2 hearty in our pleasures, as in our work. 

Remember that we are not here to promote incalculable quantities 
of law, physic, or manufactured goods, but to become men, not narrow 
pedants, but wide-seeing, mind-travelled men. Who are the men 
of history to be admired most? Those to whom most things became 
deserving,—who could be weighty in debate, of much device in coun- 
cil, considerate in a sick-room, genial at a feast, joyous at a festival, 
capable of discourse with many minds, large-souled, not to be shri- 
velled up into any one form, fashion, or temperament.... I distrust 
the wisdom of asceticism as much as I do that of sensuality ;—Simeon 
Stylites no less than Sardanapalus. 


‘Love of the Drama: Ah,...... if they would have good acting 
at their houses, that would be very delightful ; but [ cannot say that 
the being taken to any place of public amusement would much de- 
light me.... As to a love of the drama going out of the human 
heart, that is all nonsense. Put it at the lowest, what a great pleasure 
itis to hear a good play read. And yet the drama is declining. 


- But what are the causes, then, of the decline of the drama?.. 
The noisome atmosphere, the difficult approach, the over-size 
of the great theatres, the intolerable length of performances...... 
the crowding together of theatres in one part of the town, the late- 
ness of the hours. But these annoyances need not be. Build a theatre 
' of modern dimensions ; give it great facility of approach ; take care 
that the performances never exceed three hours. Let there be all 
these things, especially let there be complete ventilation, and the 
theatre will have the most abundant success. Why, that one thing 
alone, the villainous atmosphere at most public places, is enough to 
daunt any sensible man from going to them.... There should be 
such a choice of plays—not merely Chamberlain-clipt—as any man 
or woman could go to. 

The commons must be carefully kept : [| have quite a cobbettian 
fear of their being taken away from us under some plausible pretext 
or other. Well, then, it strikes me that a great deal might be done 
to promote the more refined pleasures of life among our rural popula- 
tion. Of course, the foundation for these things may best be laid at 
schools ; and is being laid in some places, [ am happy tosay.... I 
confess to liking even the humblest attempts at melody, beginning 
from drumming or music from barrelorgans upwards to well-organized 
bands and symphonies. 
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5. GREATNESS,—LIES IN SYMPATHY, ETC. 


Greatness is not general dexterity carried to any extent; nor 
proficiency in any one subject of human endeavour. There are great 
astronomers, great scholars, great painters, even great poets, who 
are very far trom great men. Greatness can do without success and 
with it.... Greatness is not in the circumstances, but in the man. 

What does this greatness then consist in? Not in a nice balance 
of qualities, purposes, and powers. That will make a man happy, 
a successful man, a man always in his right depth. Nor does it con- 
sist in absence of errors. Neither does greatness consist In energy, 
though often accompanied by it. Indeed, it is rather the breadth of 
the waters than the force of the current that we look to, to fulfil our 
idea of greatness. 


If greatness can be shut up in qualities, it will be found to consist 
in courage and sympathy, and in openness of mind and soul. These 
qualities may not seem at first to be so potent. But see what growth 
there isinthem. The education of a man of open mind is never ended. 
Phen, with openness of soul, a man sees some way into all other souls 
that come near him, feels with them, has their experience, is in him- 
self a people. Sympathy is the universal solvent. Nothing is under- 
stood without it. The capacity of a man, at least for understanding, 
may almost be said to vary according to his powers of sympathy. 
Again, what is there that can counteract selfishness like sympathy ? 
Selfishness may be fostered, hedged in by minute watchfulness and 
self-denial, but it is counteracted by the nature being encouraged 
to grow out and fix its tendrils upon foreign objects.... What an 
tmmense defect that want of sympathy is! It has produced numbers 
of people walking up and down one narrow plank of self-restraint 
and self-interest, pondering over their own merits and demerits, 
keeping out, not the world exactly, but their fellow-creatures from 
their hearts, and caring only to drive their neighbours before them 
on this plank of theirs, or to push them headlong. Thus, with many 
virtues, and much hard work at the formation of selfish character, 
we have had splendid bigots or censorious small people. 


But sympathy is warmth and light too. It is, as it were, the 
moral atmosphere connecting all animated natures. Putting aside, 
for a moment, the large differences that opinions, language, and 
education make between men, lock at the innate diversity of character. 
Natural philosophers were amazed when they thought they had 
found a new-created species. But what is each man but a creature 
such as the world has not before seen? Then think how they pour 
forth in multitudinous masses, from princes delicately nurtured to 
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little boys on scrubby commons, or in dark cellars. How are these 
people to be understood, to be taught to understand each other, but 
by those who have the deepest sympathies with all? There cannot 
be a great man without large sympathy. ‘There may be men who 
play loud-sounding parts in life without it, as on the stage.... But 
the interest and the instruction lie with those who ae fol feel and 
sutier most. 

Add courage to this openness and sympathy, dnd you have a man 
who can own himself in the wrong, can forgive, can trust, can ad- 
venture, can, in short, use all the means that insight and sympathy 
endow him with. 


I see no other essential characteristics in the greatness of nations 
than there are in the greatness of individuals. Extraneous circuni- 
stances largely influence nations as individuals; and make a larger 
part of the. show of the former than of the latter.... No nation Is 
great that is not great in extent or resources, as well as in character. 
But of two nations, equal in other respects, the superiority must be- 
_long to the one which excels in courage and openness of mind and soul. 


Again, in estimating the relative merits of different periods of 
the- world, we must employ the same tests of greatness that we use 
to individuals: To compare, for instance, the present and the past. 
_ What astounds us most in the past is the wonderful intolerance and 
cruelty ; a cruelty constantly turning upon the inventors ; and in- 
tolerance prov okin: g ruin to the thing it would foster. 

The most admirable precepts are thrown from time to time upon 
this cauldron of human affairs, and oftentimes they only seem to make 
it blaze the higher. We find men devoting the best part of their 
intellects to the invariable annoyance and persecution of their fellows . 
Consider the modes of justice ; the use of torture, for instance. What 
must have been the blinded state of the wise persons (wise for their 

day) who used torture? Many times they must really have desired 
to get at the truth; but such was their mode of doing it. 


Now, at the risk of being thought “laudator”’ of the time present, 
I would sav, here is the element of greatness we have made progress 
in, We are more open in mind and soul. We have arrived (some 
of us at least) at the conclusion that men may honestly differ without 
offence. We have learned to pity each other more. There is a great- 
ness in modern toleration which our ancestors knew not. 

Then comes the other element of greatness, courage. Have we 
made progress in that? This is a much more dubious question. 
The subjects of terror vary so much in different times that it is diffi- 
cult to estimate the different degrees of courage shown in resisting 
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them. Men fear public opinion now, as they did, in former times, 
the Star Chamber; and those awful goddesses, Appearances, are 
to us what the Fates were to the Greeks. It is hardly possible to 
measure the courage of a modern against that of an ancient ; but 
1 am unwilling to believe but that enlightenment must strengthen 
courage. | 

The greatness of modern times consists in this, that we may now 
speak our mind. What Tennyson says of his own land :— 


“The land where, girt with friend or foe, 
A man may say the thing he will’’— ° 


may be said, in some measure, of the age in which we live. This is 
an inexpressible comfort. This doubles life. These things surely 
may be said in favour of the present age, not with a view to puff it 
up, but so far to encourage ourselves, that all the misery, blood, and 
toil that have been spent, were not poured out in vain. Could we have 
our ancestors again before us, would they not rejoice at seeing what 
they had purchased for us.... | 


Ellesmere :—Those were persecuting times. Even if one had 
been questioned about the incomprehensibilities which men in former 
days were so fierce upon, one must have shown that one disagreed 
with all parties.... The Tudors were a coarse, fierce race ; but it 
will not do to lay the faults of their times upon them only. Look at 
Elizabeth’s ministers. They had about as much notion of religious 
tolerance as they had of Professor Wheatstone’s telegraph. It was 
not a growth of that age. 

Dunsford :—Such comparisons seem to me very useful, as they 
best enable us to understand our own times. And, then, when we 
have ascertained the state and tendency of our own age, we ought to 
strive to enrich it with those qualities which are complementary to 
its own.... At one time, chivalry urged all men ; then, the Church ; 
and the phenomena were few, simple, and broad, or at least they 
seem so in history.... Ah, yes, history is a stupendous thing. To 
read it is like looking at the stars ; we turn away in awe and per- 
plexity. Yet there is some method running through the little affairs 
of man as through the multitude of suns, seemingly to us as confused 
as routed armies in full flight. : 

J am afraid it is not in the past alone that we should be awe-struck 
with horrors ; we, who have a slave-trade still on earth... . People 
are for ever talking, especially you philanthropical people, about 
making others happy. I do not know any way so sure of making 
others happy as of being so oneself, to begin with. I do not mean 
that people are to be self-absorbed ; but they are to drink in nature 
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and life a little. From a genial, wisely-developed man, good things 
radiate ; whereas you must allow, Milverton, that benevolent people 
are very apt to be one-sided and fussy, and not of the sweetest temper 
if others will not be good and happy in their way. 


Milverton :—Of course, acid, srnall-minded people carry their 
narrow notions and their acidity into their benevolence. Benevolence 
is no abstract perfection. Men will express their benevolence ac- 
cording to their other gifts or want of gifts. If it is strong, it over- 
comes other things in the character which would be hindrances to it : 
but it must speak in the language of the soul it is ins 
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6. FICTION,—1TS INFLUENCE. 


The influence of works of fiction is unbounded. Even the minds 
of well-informed people are often more stored with characters trom 
acknowledged. fiction than from history or biography, or the real 
life around them. We dispute about these characters as if they were 
realities. ‘Their experience is our experience ; we adopt their feel- 
ings, and imitate their acts. And so there comes to be something 
traditional even in the management of the passions. Shakespeare’s 
historical plays were the only history to the Duke of Malborough. 
Thousands of Greeks acted under the influence of what Achilles or 
Ulysses dic, in Homer. The poet sinks of the deeds that shall be. 
He imagines the past ; he forms the future. 

Yet how surpassingly interesting is real life when we get an insight 
into it. Occasionally, a great genius lifts up the veil of history, and 
we see men who once really were alive, who did not always live only 
in history ; or, amidst the dreary pages of battles, levies, sieges, and 
the sleep-inducing weavings and unweavings of political combination, 
we come, ourselves, across some spoken or written werds of the great 
actors of the time, and are then fascinated by the life and reality of 
these things.... What a lesson of love, humility, and tolerance 
these contain for us! 


Now, fiction does not attempt something like the above. In 
history we are cramped by impertinent facts that must, however, 
be set down; by theories that must be answered ; evidence that 
must be weighed ; views that must be taken.... Not so with the 
writer of fiction. There are no closed doors for him. His puppets 
have no secrets from their master. He plagues you with no doubts, 
no half-views, no criticism. Thus they thought, he tells you; thus 
they looked, thus they acted.... It is not to be wondered at that 
the majority of readers should look upen history as a task, but tales 
of fiction as a delight. 


The greatest merit of fiction is that it creates and nourishes sym- 
pathy. It extends this sympathy, too, in directions where, other- 
wise, we hardly see when it would have come.... Virtue and vice 
are so mixed in real life, that it is well to be somewhat prepared for 
that fact ; and, moreover, the sympathy is not wrongly directed. 
Who has not felt intense sympathy for Macbeth? Yet could he be 
alive again, with evil thoughts against ‘the gracious Duncan,’ and 
could he see into all that has been felt for hun, would that be an 
encouragement to murder? The intense pity of wise people for the 
crimes of others, when rightly represented, is one of the strongest 
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antidotes against crime. We have taken the extreme case of sym- 
pathy being directed towards bad men. How often has fiction made 
us sympathise with obscure suffering and retiring greatness, with the 
world-despised ; and especially with those mixed characters in whom 
we might otherwise see but one colour,—-with Shylock and with Hamlet, 
with Jeanie Deans and with Claverhouse, with Sancho Panza as well 
as with Don Quixote. 


On the other hand, there is a danger of too much converse with 
fiction leading us into dreamland, or rather into lubber-land. — Of 
course this “too much converse” implies large converse.with inferior 
writers. Such writers are too apt to make life as they would have it 
for themselves. Sometimes, also, they must make it to suit book- 
sellers’ rules. Having such power over their puppets, they abuse it. 
They can kill these puppets, change their natures suddenly, reward 
or punish them so easily, that it is no wonder they are led to play fan- 
tastic tricks with them. Now, if a sedulous reader of the works of 
such writers should form his notions of real life from them, he would 


occasionally meet with rude shocks when he encountered the realities 
of that life. 


~ For my own part, notwithstanding all the charms of life in swiftly- 
written novels, I prefer real life, real life where nothing is tied up 
neatly, but all in odds and ends ; where the doctrine of compensation 
enters largely ; where we are often most blamed when we least deserve 
it ; where there is no third volume to make things straight ; and 
where many an Augustus marries many a Belinda, and, instead of 
being happy ever afterwards, finds that there is a growth of trials and 
troubles for each successive period ef man’s life. 


In considering the subject of fiction, the responsibility of the 
writers thereof is a matter worth pointing out.... (1) If a writer 
puts abstract virtues into book-clothing, and sends them upon stilts 
into the world, he is a bad writer. (2) If he classifies men, and attri- 
butes all virtue to one class and all vice to another, he is a false writer. 
(3) Then, again, if h's ideal is so poor, that he fancies man’s welfare 
to consist in immediate happiness, if he means to paint a great man 
and paints only a greedy one, he is a mischievous writer ; he is not a 
true writer. He may be true to his own fancy, but he is false to Nature. 


But look how the business of the world is managed. (1) 
There are a few people who think out things ; and (2) a few who 
execute. ‘I'he former, are not to be secured by any device. They 
are gifts. The latter may be well chosen, have often been well chosen 
under other forms of government than the representative one.... 
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7. ON THE ART OF LIVING WITH OTHERS. 


Iliad for war ; the Odyssey for wandering ; but where is the 
great domestic epic ? Yet it is but common place to say, that passions 
may rage round a tea-table, which would not have misbecome men 
dashing at one another in war-chariots ; and evolutions of patience 
and temper are performed at the fireside, worthy to be compared with 
the Retreat of the Ten Thousand. Men have worshipped some fan- 
tastic being for living alone in a wilderness ; and yet, social martyr- 
doms place no saints upon the calendar. 


We may blind ourselves to it if we like, but the hatreds and dis- 
gusts that there are behind friendship, relationship, service, and indeed, 
proximity of all kinds, is one of the darkest spots upon earth. The 
various relations of life, which bring people together, cannot be per- 
fectly fulfilled except in a higher state where they will, perhaps, be 
no occasion for any of them. 


Let us endeavour to see whether there are any methods which 
may make these relations in the least degree more harmonious now. 

(1) In the first place, if people are to live happily together, they 
must not fancy that all their lives have been exactly similar up to 
the present time, that they started exactly alike, and that they are to 
be, for the future, of the same mind. A thorough conviction of the 
difference of men is the great thing to be assured of in social know- 
ledge: it is to life what Newton’s law is to astronomy. Sometimes 
men have a knowledge of it with regard to the world in general: 
they do not expect the outer world to agree with them in al! points. 
They are vexed at not being able to drive their own tastes and opinions 
into those they live with. Diversities distress them. They will not 
see that there are many forms of virtue and wisdom. Yet we might 
as well say, ‘Why all these stars; why this difference ; why at all 
one star 2’ 

(2) Many of the rules for people living together in peace follow 
from the above. For instance, not to interfere unreasonably with 
others, not to ridicule their tastes, not to question and re-question 
their resolves, not to indulge in perpetual comment on their proceed- 
ings, but to delight in their having other pursuits than ours, are all 
based upon a thorough perception of the simple fact that they are not 
we. 

(3) Another rule for living happily with others is to avoid having 
stock subjects of disputation. It mostly happens, when people live 
much together, that they come to have certain set topics, around 
which, from frequent dispute, there is much a growth of angry words, 
mortified vanity, and the like, that the original subject of difference 
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becomes a standing subject for quarrel; and there is a tendency in 
wl minor disputes to drift down to it. 

(4) Again, if people wish to live well together, they must not 
hold too much to logic ; they must not suppose that everything is 
to be settled by sufficient reason. Dr. Johnson saw this clearly with 
regard to married people, when he said, “Wretched would be the pair. 
above all names of wretchedness, who should be doomed to adjust 
by reason every morning all the minute detail of a domestic day.” 
But the application should be much more general than he made it. 
There is no time for such reasonings ; and there is nothing that is 
worth them. And when we recollect how two lawyers, or two politi- 
clans, can go on contending ; and that there is no end of one-sided 
reasening on any subject, we shall not be sure that such contention 
is the best mode for arriving at truth. But certainly it is not the way 
to arrive at good temper. 

(5) Tf you would be loved as a companion, avoid unnecessary 
criticism upon those with whom you live. (a) The number of people 
who have taken out judges’ patents for themselves is very large in 
any society. (b) Now, it would be hard for a man to live with another 
who was always criticising his actions, even if it were kindly and just 
criticism. It would be like living between the glasses of a microscope. 
(c) But these self-elected judges, like their proto-types, are very apt 
to have the persons they judge brought before them in the guise of 
culprits. (d) One of the most provoking forms of the criticism runs :— 
‘Had you listened to me.”’ Such short scraps of sentences may remind 
many of us of dissertations which we have suffered and inflicted, but 
of which we cannot call to mind any soothing effect. 

(6) Another rule is, not to let familiarity swallow up all courtesy. 
Many of us have a habit of saying, to those with whoin we live, such 
things as we say about strangers behind their backs. There is no 
place, however, where real politeness is of more value than where we 
mostly think it would be superfluous. You may say more truth, 
or rather speak out more plainly, to your associates, but not less courte- 
ously than you do to strangers. 

(7) Again, we must not expect more from the society of our friends 
and companions than it can give, and especially must not expect 
contrary things.... We may become familiar with the upper views, 
tastes, and tempers of our associates. But it is hardly in man to 
estimate justly what is familiar to him.... In travelling along at 
night, as Hazlitt says, we catch a glimpse into cheerful-looking rooms 
with light blazing in them, and we conclude involuntarily how happv 
the inmates must be. Yet there is heaven and hell in those rooms,—- 
the same heaven and hell that we have known in others. 
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There are two great classes of promoters of social happiness,— 
cheerful people, and people who are wisely reticent. The latter are 
more secure benefits to society even than the former. They are 
non-conductors of all the heats and animosities around them. To 
have peace in a house, or a family, or any social circle, the members 
of it must beware of passing on hasty and uncharitable speeches, which 
often create mischief. Let’ Human Nature say what it ‘will, it lkes 
sometimes to look on at a quarrel, and that not altogether from 
ill-nature, but from a love of excitement, for the same reason that 
Charles II liked to attend the debates in the Lords, because they 
were ‘as good as a play’. 


We come now to the consideration of temper.... To cut off 
the means and causes of bad temper is, perhaps, of as much importance 
as any direct dealing with the temper itself. Besides, it is probable 
that in small social cireles there is more suffering from unkindness 
than ill-temper. Anger is a thing that those, who jive under us, 
suffer more from, than those who live with us. But all the forms of 
ill-humour and sour-sensitiveness are best to be met by impassiveness. 
When two sensitive persons are shut up together, they g° on vexing 
each other with a reproductive irritability. 


Intimate friends and relations should be careful when they go 
out into the world together, or admit others to their own circle, that 
they do not meke a had use of the knowledge which they have gained 
of each other by their intimacy. Nothing is more common than 
this.... You seldom need wait for the written life of a man to hear 
about his weaknesses, or what are supposed to be such, if you know 
his intimate friends, or meet him in company with them.... With 
them, as with children, you have to combine firmness with kindness. 


Lastly, in eoneiliating those we live with, it is most surely done, 
not by consulting their interests, nor by giving way to their opinions, 
so much as by not offending their tastes. The most refined part of us 
lies in this region of taste, which is perhaps the region of our most 
subtle sympathies and antipathies. 


Great principles are at the bhoitom of ail things ; but to apply 
them to daily life, many little rules, precautions, and msights are 
needed. Such things hold a middle place between real life and prin- 
ciples, as form does between matter and spirit, moulding the one and 
expressing the other.... True enough! But for people to live 
happily together, the real secret is that they should not live too much 
together. Offended vanity is the great separator. Teil a man that 
he is liked and admired by another, and he feels comfortable, and 
they both get on well and harmoniously together, 
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8. UNREASONABLE CLAIMS (in Social Affections and Relations). 


We are all apt to magnify the importance of whatever concerns 
. us or what we are thinking about. And this is not to: be wondered 
at. or once that unreasonable expectations of gratitude have been 
reproved, ingratitude has been denounced a thousand times. And 
the same may he said of inconstancy, unkindness in friendship, neg- 
lected merit and the like. 


To begin with ingratitude. (1) Human beings seldoin make 
proper or requisite demands upon each other; and for what they 
have done, they frequently ask an impossible return. (2) Moreover, 
when people really have done others a service, the persons benefited 
often do not understand it.... You cannot expect gratitude from 
them, in proportion to your ‘enlightenment. (3) Then, again, where 
the service is a palpable one, thoroughly understood, we often re- 
quire that the gratitude for it should ‘bear down all the rest of the 
man’s BBeeaicttr. (4) The dog is the very emblem of faithfulness ; 
yet, I believe, it is found that he will sometimes like the person who 
takes him out and amuses him more than the person who feeds him. 
(5) So, amongst bipeds, the most solid service must sometimes give 
way to the claims of congeniality. (6) Human creatures are, happily, 
not to be swayed bv self-interest alone: they are many-sided crea- 
tures ; there are numberless modes of attaching their affections. 
Not only like jikes like, but unlike likes unlike. 


To give an instance which must often occur. (1) Two persons, 
both of feeble will, act together; one as superior, the other as in- 
ferior. The superior is very kind, the inferior is grateful. Circum- 
stances occur to break this relation. (2) The inferior comes under a 
superior of strong will, who is not, however, as tolerant and patient 
as his predecessor. But this second superior soon acquires unbounded 
influence. (a) The first one looks on and wonders at the alacrity 
and affection of his former subordinate towards the new man, and 
talks much about ingratitude. (b) But the inferior has now found 
somebody to lean upon and to reverence. And he cannot deny his 
nature and be otherwise than he is. In this case it does not Jook like 
ingratitude, except perhaps to the complaining person. But there 
are doubtless numerous instances in which, if we saw all the tacts 
clearly, we should no more confirm the charge of ingratitude than we 
do here. 

Then, again, we seldom make sufficient allowance for the burden 
which there is in obligation, at least to all but great and good minds. 
There are some people who can receive as heartily as they would 
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sive ; but the obligation of an ordinary person to an ordinary person 
is more apt to be brought to mind as a present sore than as a past 
delight. 


Amongst the unreasonable views of the affections, (1) the most 
absurd one has been the fancy that love entirely depends upon the 
vill ; (2) still more, that the love of others for us is to be guided by 
the inducements which seem probable to us. (3) We have served 
them; we think only of them; we are their lovers, or fathers, or 
brothers ; we deserve and require to be loved and to have the love 
proved to us. (4) But love is not like property ; it has neither duties 
nor rights. You argue for if in vain; and there is no one who can 
give it to you. It is not his or hers to give. Millions of bribes and 
infinite arguments cannot prevail. For, it is not a substance, but a 
relation. There is no royal road. We are loved as we are lovable 
to the person loving.... Love does not come under the logic. It 
still remains the same untamable creature, deaf to advocacy, blind to 
other people’s idea of merit, and not a substance to be weighed or 
numbered at all. 


As to neglected merit, (1) [ am far from saying that merit is 
sufficiently looked out for. (2) But a man may take the sting out 
of any neglect of his merits by thinking that at least it does not arise 
from ‘malice prepense,’ as he almost imagines in his anger. (3) 
Neither the public, nor individuals, bave the time, or will, resolutely 
to neglect anybody. (a) What pleases us, we admire and further ; 
(6) if a man in any professoin, calling, or art, does things which are 
beyond us, we are as guiltless of neglecting him as the Caffres are of 
neglecting the differential calculus. (c) Milton sells his Paradise 
Lost for ten pounds. (d) There is no record of Shakespeare dining 
much with Queen Ehzabeth. (e) And it is Utopian to expect that 
statues will be set up to the right men in their day. 


The same arguments which applied to the complaints of ingrati- 
tude, apply to the complaints of neglected merit. (1) The merit is 
‘oftentimes not understood. (2) Be it ever so manifest, it cannot 
absorb men’s attention. In neither case, is it becoming or rational 
to be clamorous about payment. (3) There is one thing that people 
hardly ever remember, or, indeed, have imagination enough to con- 
ceive ; namely, the effect of each man being shut up in his individu- 
ality.... (4) We know that (in our observations of the things of 
sense) any difference in the points or angles of view, from which the 
observation is taken, gives a different view of the same thing. More- 
over, in the world of sense, the objects and the points of view are 
each indifferent to the rest. But in life, the points of view are centres 
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of action that have had something to do with the making of the things 
looked at.... (5) Such errors of view may be corrected at once by 
humility, a more sure method than the most enlightened appreciation 
of the causes of error. Humility is the true cure for many a needless 


heartache.... This would make men happier than teaching them 
to watch against unreasonableness in their claims of regard and 
affection.... The best plan is to humour Nature, and not to exhaust, 


by over-frequent presence, the affection of those whom we would love, 
or whom we would have to love us. I would not say that the less 
we see of people the more we like them. But there are certain limits 
of sociality ; and prudent reserve and absence may find a place in the 
management of the tenderest relations.... All I say is, do not 
fancy that the general laws are suspended for the sake of any one 
affection. ... 


Ellesmere :—Hach man’s heart will, perhaps, tell him best about 
it. Kor my own part, I think that the continuance of affection, as 
the rise of it, depends more on the taste being satisfied, or at least not 
disgusted, than upon any other single thing. Our hearts may be 
touched at our being loved by people essentially distasteful to us, 
whose modes of talking and acting are a continual offence to us ; but 
whether we can love them in return is a question.... 

Milverton :—In a measure, we can. It is a question of degree. 
The word ‘love’ includes many shades of meaning. When it includes 
admiration, of course we cannot be said to love those in whom we see 
nothing to admire. But this seldom happens in the mixed characters 
of real life. The upshot of it all seems to me to be, that, as Guizot 
Says of civilization, every impulse has room ; so in the affections, 
every inducement and counter-inducement has its influence. 


Dunsford :--We have spoken about the exorbitant demands of 
neglected merit. Let us now say something upon the neglect of the 
just demands of merit.... I would have the Government and the 
public in general try by all means to understand and reward merit, 
especially in those- matters wherein excellence cannot, otherwise, 
meet with large present reward.... I would say to a minister,— 
it is becoming in you,—it is well for the nation, io reward, as far as 
you can, and dignify, men of genius. Whether you will do them any 
good, or bring forth more of them, I do not know.... At any rate, 
it is right for us to honour and serve a great man. It is our nature to 
do so, if we are worth anything. We may put aside the question 
whether our honour will do him more good than our neglect. That 
is a question for him to look to. The world has not yet so largely 
honoured deserving men in their own time, that we can exactly 
pronounce what effect it would have upon them, 
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9. GREAT POSSESSIONS : AND PUBLIC, IMPROVEMENTS. 


What are possessions ? To an individual, the stores of his own 
heart and mind pre-eminently. (a) His truth and valour are amongst 
the first. (b) His contentedness, or his resignation, may be put next. 
(c) Then his sense of beauty, surely a possession of great moment to 
him. (d) Then all those mixed possessions which result from the 
social affections—-all great possessions, unspeakable delights.... 
But we must not let mere repetition deaden our minds to the fact. 


Now, national possessions must be estimated by the same gradation 
that we have applied to individual possessions. (1) If we consider 
national luxury, we shail see how small a part it may add to national 
happiness. (2), Men: of deserved renown, and peerless women, lived. 
upon what we should now call the coarsest fare. ‘I'hey paced: the 
rushes in their rooms with as high or as contented thoughts as their 
better-fed or better-clothed descendants can boast of. Man is limited 
in this direction ; I mean in the things that concern, his personal 
gratification ; but when you come to the higher enjoyments, the 
expansive power (both in him and them) is greater. As Keats says— 


“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever ; 
Its loveliness increases ; it will never 
Pass into nothingness... .”’ 


What then are a nation’s possessions? (1) The great words. 
that have been said in it; (2) the great deeds that have been done 
in it; (3) the great buildings, and the great, works of art, that have 
been made in it. Thus, a man says a noble saying : it is.a possession, 
first to his own race, then to mankind. A. people get a noble building. 
built for them: it is an honour to them, also a daily delight, and * 
instruction. It perishes. The remembrance of it is still a possession. 

On the other hand, (1) a thought or thing of ugliness is potent 
for evil. It deforms the taste of the thoughtless ; it frets the man 
who knows how bad it is ; it is a disgrace to the nation who raised 
it ; an example and an occasion for more monstrosities.... It must 
be done away with. (2) Next to the folly of doing a bad thing is that 
of fearing to undo it. We must not look at what it has cost, but at 
what it is. Millions may have been spent upon some foolish device. 
That will not the more make it into a possession, but only a more 
noticeable defect or deformity. 


It must not be supposed that. works of art are the only, or the 
chief, public. improvements. needed in any country. (1) Wherever 
men congregate, the elements become scarce. The supply: of, air, 
light, and water is then a matter of the highest public importance. 
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(2) The magnificent utilitarianism of the Romans (in providing public 
baths) should precede the nice sense of beauty of the Greeks. Or, 
rather, the former should be worked out in the latter. (3) Sanitary 
improvements, like most good works, may be made to fulfil many of 
the best human:objects. Charity, social order, conveniency of living, 
and the love of the beautiful, may all be furthered by such improve- 
ments. A people is seldom so well employed as when (not suffering 
their attention to be absorbed by foreign quarrels and domestic broils), 
they bethink themselves of winning back those blessings of Nature 
which assemblages of men mostly vitiate, exclude, or destroy. 


Public improvements are sometimes most difficult in free coun- 
tries. The origination of them is difficult there, many diverse minds 
having to be persuaded. The individual, or class-resistance to the 
public good is harder to conquer than in despotic states.... On the 
other hand, the energy of a free people is a mine of public welfare ; 
and individual effort brings many good things to bear in much shorter 
time than any government could be expected to move in. A judicious 
statesman considers these things ; and sets himself especially to 
overcome those peculiar obstacles to public improvement which be- 
long to the institutions of his country. Daring, or adventure, In a 
despotic state, combined action in a free state, are the objects which 
peculiarly demand his attention. 


To return to works of art,—or the love of the beautiful.... 
Nations may require, at times, to be diverted from the love of art 
to stern labour and to industrial conquests.... But money ‘may 
enslave them ; logic may enslave them; art‘never will. The chief 
men, therefore, in Anglo-Saxon races, will do well sometimes to con- 
‘tend against the popular current, and to convince their people that 
there are other sources of delight, and other objects worthy of human 
endeavour, than severe money-getting or mere material successes of 
any kind. 


In fine, the substantial improvement, and even the embellishment 
of towns, is a work which both the central’ and local governing bodies 
in a country should keep a steady hand upon. It especially concerns 
them. What are they there for but to do that which individuals 
cannot do? It concerns them, too, as it tells upon the health, morals, 
education, and refined pleasures of the people they govern. In doing 
it, they should avoid pedantry, parsimony, and favouritism ; and 
their mode ‘of action should ‘be large, considerate, and foreseeing. 
Large, inasmuch as they must not easily be conterited with the second 
best in any of their projects. Considerate, inasmuch as they have to 
think ‘what their people need most, not what will make most show. 
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And fore-seeing, because they must know that cities grow up about 
us like young people before we are aware of it. 


But I am convinced that the most fruitful source of physical evil 
to mankind has been impure air, arising from circumstances which 
might have been obviated. Plagues and pestilences of all kinds, 
critinism (deformed idiocy) too, and all scrofulous disorders, are 
probably mere questions of ventilation. A district may require 


ventilation as well as a house.... Give a poor man good air, and 
you do not diminish his self-reliance. You only add to his health 
and vigour,—make more ofa man of him.... There is an immensity 


of nonsense uttered about making people happy, which is to be done, 
according to happiness mongers, by quantities of sugar and tea, and 
such-like things. One knows the importance of food, but there is 
no Elysium to be got out of it.... Suppose you could give them 
oceans of tea and mountains of sugar (and abundance of any luxury 
that you choose to imagine) but at the same time you inserted a 
hungry, envious spirit in them, what have you done? Then, again, 
what happiness do you confer on men by teaching them to disrespect 
their superiors in rank.... You do not know what injury you may 
do a man when you destroy all reverence in him. I¢ will be found 
out some day that men derive more pleasure and profit from having 
Superiors than from having inferiors. 


Now, something may be done in the way of public improvements. 
(a) The first thing for Government to do (in London, or any other 
great town), is to secure open spaces in it and about it. Trafalgar 
Square may be dotted with hideous absurdities, but it is an open 
Space. They may collect together there Specimens of every variety 
of meanness and bad taste; but they cannot prevent its being a 
better thing than if it were covered with houses. Public money is 
scarcely ever so well employed as in securing bits of waste ground 
and keeping them as open spaces.... (6) Trees are also what the 
heart and the eye desire most in towns. The Boulevards in Paris 
show the excellent effect of trees against buildings. There are many 
parts of London where rows of trees might be planted along the streets 
-.-.  (¢e) But, of course, in any scheme of public improvements, 
the getting rid of smoke is one of the first objects.... I believe my- 
self that for one person that the Corn Laws have injured, a dozen 
have had their lives shortened and their happiness abridged in every 
way by these less palpable nuisances. But abuses cannot be met in 
our days but hy agitation,—a committee, secretaries, clerks, news- 
papers, and a review,—and as agitation in this case holds out fewer 
inducements than usual, we have gone on year after year being poison- 
ed by these various nuisances, at an incalculable expense of life and 
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money.... (d) Then comes the supply of good water. This is one 
of the first things to be done. Philadelphia has given an example 
which all towns ought to imitate. It is a matter requiring great 
thought, and the various plans should be thoroughly canvassed before 
the choice is made. Great beauty and the highest utility may be 
combined in supplying a town like London with good water.... 
(e) It is a great pity that the system of building upon leases should 
be so commonly adopted. Nobody expects to live out the leasehold 
term which he takes to build upon. But things would be better done 
if people were more averse to having anything to do with leasehold 
property. C. always says that the modern lath-and-plaster system 
is a wickedness, and upon my word I think he is right. It 1s inconceiv- 
able to me how a man can make up his mind to build, or to do any- 
thing else, in a temporary, slight, insincere fashion. What has a 
man to say for himself who must sum up the doings of his life in this 
way, “I chiefly employed myself in leasehold business, in making or 
selling things which seemed to be good and were not, and nobody has 
occasion to bless me for anything I have done” ? 


Formerly, there was a custom in Italy of making large models 
of the works of art, statues of Saints, etc. that were to adorn the city, 
and putting them up in the places intended for the works when finish- 
ed, and then inviting criticism. It would really be a very good plan 
in some cases.... 
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10. ON HISTORY. 


It may be well to notice how difficult it is to report anything truly. 
Were this better known, it might be an aid to charity, and prevent 
some of those feuds which grow out of the poverty of man’s power to 
express, to apprehend, to represent, rather than out of any malignant 
part of his nature. But I must not go on moralising. 


And, perhaps, 'the world’s greatest men were those who made no 
stir.... But there is one thing that always strikes me very much 
in looking at the lives of men : how soon, as it were, their course 
seems to be determined. They say, or do, or think, something which 
gives a bias at once to the whole of their career. You may go iurther 
back than that, and speak of the impulses they got from their an- 
cestors, or the nets around them of other people’s ways and wishes. 
There are many things, you see, that go to make men puppets. 


Yes, there was such a thing as this early direction. But, if-it 
has been ever so unfortunate, a man’s folding his hands over it in a 
melancholy mood, and suffering himself to be made a puppet by it 
is a sadly weak proceeding. Most thoughtful men have probably 
some dark fountains in their souls, which throw out only gloomy 
thoughts. That long Byron wail fascinated men for a time ; because 
there is that in Human Nature. Luckily, a great deal besides. For 
my part, I delight in the helpful and hopeful men. 

The human race may still be bound up together in some intelli- 
gible way, each of us having a profound interest in the fortunes of the 
whole, and so, to some extent, of every portion of it. Such a man 
as I have described acts as though he had an intuitive perception of 
the relation, and therefore a sort of family feeling for mankind, which 
gives him satisfaction in making the best out of any human affair he 
has to do with. 


Among the fathomless things that are about us and within 
us, is the continuity of time. This gives to life one of its most solemn 
aspects.... We are embarked upon a stream, each in his own little 
boat, which must move uniformly onwards, till it ceases to move at 
all. Itis a stream that knows ‘no haste, no rest’; a boat that knows 
no haven but one (in the immensity of the ocean). This unabated 
continuity of time suggests the past as well as the future. We would 
know what mighty empires this stream of time has flowed through ; 
by what battlefields it has been tinged ; how it has been employed 
towards fertility ; and what beautiful shadows on its surface have 
been seized by art, or science, or great words, and held in time-lasting, 

ea" not in everlasting, beauty. This is what history tells us : often, 
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in a faltering, confused, be-darkened way, like the deed it chronicles. 
But it is what we have, and we must make the best of. it. 

The subject of this essay may be thus divided : (1) Why history 
should be read ; (2) how it should be read ; (3) by whom it should 
be written ; (4) how it should be written ; (5). and how good writers 
of history should be called forth, aided, and rewarded. 


(1) Why History should be Read. 


(1) It takes us out of too much care for the present ; it extends 
our sympathies ; it shows us that other men have had their sufferings 
and their grievances ; it enriches discourse ; it, enlightens travel. 
(2) So does fiction. (3) But the effect of history is more lasting and 
suggestive. If we see a place which fiction has treated of, we feel 
that it has some interest for us. But show us a spot where remarkable 
deeds have been done, or remarkable people have lived, and our 
thoughts cling to it. We employ our own imagination about it: 
we invent the fiction for ourselves.... (4) Again, there is something 
in history which can seldom be got from the study of. the lives of 
individual men; namely, the movements of men collectively, and for 
long periods, of man, in fact, not of men. In history, the composition. 
of the forces that move the world has to be analysed. We must have 
before us the law of the progress of opinion, the interruptions to it of 
individual character, the principles on which men act in the main, 
_ the trade winds, as we may say, in human affairs, and the recurrent 
storms of which one man’s life does not tellus. (5) Again, by the 
study of history, we have a chance of becoming tolerant, travelling 
over the ways of many nations and many periods ; and we may also 
acquire that historic tact by which we collect, wpon one, point of 
human affairs, the light of many ages. 

We may judge of the benefit of historical studies by observing 
(1) what great defects are incident to the moral and political writers 
who know nothing of history. (a) A present.grievance, or what seems 
such, swallows up in their minds all other considerations ; their little 
bottle of oil is to still the raging waves of the whole human: ocean ; 
their system is to reconcile all diversities. (6) Then, they would 
persuade you that this class of men is wholly good ; that wholly bad ; 
or that there is no difference between good and bad.... (c) We may 
all refer to our boyhood, and recollect the time when we thought the 
things about us were the type of all things everywhere. That was, 
perhaps, after all no silly princess who was for feeding the famishing 
people on cakes. (2) History takes us out of this confined circle of 
child-like thought ; and shows us what are the perennial aims, strug- 
gles and distractions of mankind, 
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History has always been set down as the especial study for states- 
men, and for men who take an interest in public affairs. For, history 
is to nations what biography is to individual men. (a) History is the 
chart and compass for national endeavour. (6) Our early voyagers 
are dead : not a plank remains of the old ships that first essayed 
unknown waters ; the sea retains no track. (c) And, were it not for 
the history of these voyages, contained in charts, in chronicles, 1 
hoarded lore of all kinds, each voyager would need the boldness of 
the first voyager. (d) And so it would be with the statesmen, were 
the civil history of mankind unknown. We live to some extent in 
peace and comfort upon the results obtained for us by the chronicles 
of our forefathers. We do not see this without some reflection. But 
imagine what a full-grown nation would be if it knew no history,— 
like a full-grown man with only a child’s experience. 


The present is an age of remarkable experiences. (1) Vast improve- 
ments have been made in several of the outward things that concern 
life nearly, from intercourse rapid as hghtning to surgical operation 
without pain. We accept them all. (2) Still, the difficulties of 
government, the management of ourselves, our relations with others, 
and many of the prime difficulties of life remain but little subdued. 
(3) History still claims our interest, is still wanted to make us think 
and act with any breadth of wisdom. (4) At the same time, however, 
that we claim for history great powers of instruction, we must not 
imagine the examples which it furnishes, will enable its readers to 
anticipate the experience of life. An experienced man reads that 
Ceesar did this or that ; but he says to himself, “I am not Cesar” 

But the reader has not to reject the application of the example to 
himself. (5) I think it may be observed, too, that general maxims 
about life gain the ear of the inexperienced, in preference to historical 
examples. (6) But neither wise sayings nor historical examples can 
be understood without experience. Words are only symbols. Who 
can know anything soundly with respect to the complicated afiections 
and struggles of life, unless he has experienced some of them? All 
knowledge of humanity spreads from within. So, in studying history, 
the lessons it teaches must have something to grow round in the 
heart they teach. Our own trials, misfortunes, and enterprises are 
the best lights by which we can read history. (a) Hence it is that 
many an historian may see far less into the depths of the very history 
he has himself written than a man who, having acted and suffered, 
reads the history in question with all the wisdom that comes from 
action and suffering. (6) Sir Robert Walpole might naturally exclaim, 
“Do not read history to me ; for, that, I know, must be false.’ (ce) 
But if he had read it, he would have seen (through the film of false and 
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insufficient nar ative) into the depth of the inatter narrated, in a way 
that men of great experience can Se! attain to. 2 


(2) How History should be Reail 


Histories are not fitted to be read continuously, or by any but 
practised students. (1) Some such works are mere framework.... 
(2) You might almost as well read dictionaries with a hope of getting 
succinct and clear view of language. When, in any narration, there 
is a constant heaping up of facts, made about equally significant by 
the way of telling them, a hasty delineation of chamonete and all 
the incidents moving on as in the fifth act of a confused tragedy; the 
mind and memory refuse to be so treated. For, the reading ends in 
nothing but a very slight and inaccurate acquaintance with the mere 
husk of the history. (3) You cannot epitemise the knowledge, that 
it would take years to acquire, into a few volumes that may be read 
in ‘as many weeks. (4) The most likely way of attractihe meri’s 
attention to historical subjects will be by presenting them with small 
portions of history, of great interest, thoroughly examined. This may 
give them the habit of applying ehotohe and critic.sm to historical 
matters.... A man cares about some one thing, or person, or event, 
and plunges into its history, really wishing to master it. This pursuit 
extends ; other points of research are taken up by him at other times 

The texture of his historic acquisitions gradually attains some 
substance and colour. At last, he begins to have some dim notions 
of the myriads of men who came, and saw, and did not conquer ,— 
only struggled on as they best might, some of them,—-and are not: 

History has its particular aspect for each man ; there must be 
portions which he may be expected to dwell ipon..:: In life, our 
faith in any narration is much influenced by the personal appearance; 
voice, and gesture of the person narrating. There is some part of all 
these things in his writing ; and you must look into that well before 
you can know what faith to give him. (a) One man may make mis- 
takes in names, and dates, and references, and yet have a real sub- 
stance of truthfulness in him, a wish to enlighten himself, and then 
you: (6) Another may not be wrong in his facts, but have a decla- 
matory or sophistical vein in him, much to be guarded against. (ce) 
A third may be both inaccurate and untruthful, caring not so much 
for anything as to write his book. And if the reader cares only to 
read it, sad work they make between them of the memories of former 
days 

In studying history, a knowledge is necessary of the state of 


manners, customs, wealth, arts, and seierce, ai the different periods 
9 
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treated of. The text of civil history requires a context of this know 
ledge in the mind of the reader. For the same reason, some of th 
main facts of the geography of the countries in question should be 
present to him. If we are ignorant of these aids to history, all history 
is apt to seem alike to us. It becomes merely a narrative of men of 
our own time, in our own country ; and then we are prone to expect 
the same views and conduct from them that we do from our contem- 
poraries.... And when we are contemplating the representation of 
great passions and their consequences, all minor imagery is of little 
moment.... And, in general, it may be said that history, like 
travelling, gives a return in proportion to the knowledge that a man 
brings to it. 


(3) By Whom History should be Written. 


We all know the difficulty of getting at the truth of the matter 
which happened yesterday, and about which we can examine the living 
actors upon oath. (a) But in history the most significant things 
may lack the most important part of their evidence.... (0) Still, 
how difficult is narration even to the man who is rich in well-selected 
evidence. What a tendency there is to round off a narrative into 
some flattering falsehood ; or else by parenthesis to destroy its pith 
and continuity. (c) Again, the historian knows the end of many of 
the transactions he narrates. If he did not, how differently often he 
would narrate them... ..Fools have been hardly dealt with in the say- 
ing that ‘the event is their master’. But we see how it rules us all. 
And nothing more so than in history. The event is always present 
to our minds ; along the pathways to it, the historian and the moralist 
have walked till they are beaten pathways.... This knowledge of 
the end we must, therefore, put down as one of the most dangerous 
pittalls which beset the writers of history. (d) Then, consider the 
difficuity in the ‘composition,’—to use an artist’s word,—of our his- 
torian’s picture. Before both the artist and the historian lies Nature 
as far as the horizon.... What method is needful in the grouping 
of facts ; what learning, what patience, what accuracy ! 


By whom, then, should history be written? (1) In the first 
place, by men of some experience in real life ; who have acted and 
suffered ; who have been in crowds, and seen, perhaps felt, how 
madly men can care about nothings ; who have observed how much is 
done in the world in an uncertain manner, upon sudden impulses and 
very little reason ; and who, therefore, do not think themselves bound 
to have a deep-laid theory for all things. (2) They should be men 
who have studied the laws of the affections, who know how much men’s 
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opinions depend on the time in which they live, how they vary with 
their age and their position. (3) To make themselves historians, | 
they should also have considered the combinations amongst men, 
and the laws that govern such things ; for, there are laws. (4) More- 
over, our historians, like most men who do great things, must combine 
in themselves qualities which are held to belong to opposite natures ; 
must at the same time be patient in research and vigorous in imagi- 
nation, energetic and calm, cautious and enterprising. Sueh_ his- 
forians, wise (as we may suppose they will be) about the affairs of 
other men, may, let us hope, be sufficiently wise about their own affairs 
to understand that no great work can be done without great labour, 
that no great labour ought to look for its reward. 


(4) How History should be Written. 


One of the first things in writing history is for the historian to 
recollect that it is history he is writing. (1) The narrative must not 
be oppressed by reflections, even by wise ones. (2) Least of all should 
the historian suffer himself to become entangled by a theory or a system. 
If he does, each fact is taken up by him in a particular way: those 
facts that cannot be so handled cease to be his facts, and those that 
offer themselves conveniently are received too fondly by him. (3) 
Then, although our historian must not be mastered by system, he 
must have some way of taking up his facts and of classifying them. 
They must not be mere isolated units in his eyes, else he is mobbed 
by them. Thus, a man in the midst of a crowd, though he may know 
the names and nature of all the crowd, eannot give an account of 
their doings. Those who look down from the housetop must do that. 

But, above all things, (1) the historian must get out of his own 
age into the time in which he is writing. Imagination is as much 
needed for the historian as the poet.... To write history in any 
large sense of the words, you must be able to comprehend other times. 
(2) You must know that there is a right and wrong which is not your 
right and wrong, but yet stands upon the right and wrong of all ages 
and all hearts. (3) You must also appreciate the outward life and 
colours of the period you write about. Try to think how the men 
you are telling of would have spent a day, what were their leading 
ideas, what they cared about. (4) Grasp the body of the time, and 
give it to us. If not, these men would say, “This is all very well; 
we daresay some of these things did happen ; but we were not think- 
ing of these things all day Jong. It does not represent us.”’ 


Then, again, History requires accuracy.... We have found by 
dire experience the deplorable inaccuracy which prevails in the world. 
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And therefore, I would say to the historian almost as the first sugges- 
tion: “Be accurate ; do not make false references, de not mis-state ; 
and men, if they get no Jight from you, will not execrate you, You 
will not stand in the way, and have to be explained and got rid of.”’ 


But it is generally otherwise ;— 


“OQ Lady! we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does Nature live. 
* %* K a5 


To us, my: friend, the times that are gone by 

Are a mysterious book, sealed with seven seals : 
That which you call the spirit of ages past 

Is but, in truth, the spirit of some few authors 

In which those ages are beheld reflected, 

With what distortion strange, Heaven only knows. 


Oh! often, what a toilsome thing it is 

This, study of thine--at the first glance we fly it,—- 
A mass of things confusedly heaped together ; 

A lumber-room of dusty documents, 

Furnished with all approved court-precedents 
And old traditional maxims ! 


History !—-Facts dramatised, say rather, action, plot, 
Sentiment, everything the writer’s own, 

Pointed with many a moral aphorisms, 

And wise old saws, learnt at the puppet-shows.” 


But, if you come to look at the matter closely, you will see that 
the time present is also in some sense a sealed book to us. Men that 
we live with daily, we often think as little of, as we do of Julius Ceesar, 
I was going to, say, but we. know much less of them than, of him.... 
In some. cases, the colouring of their particular minds gives us a false 
idea, of the whole age they lived in. 


(9) How Good Writers of History should be Called Forth, 
Aided, and Rewarded. 


Mainly, by history being properly read. The direct ways of com- 
manding excellence of any kind are very few, if any. (1) When a 
State has. found out its notable men, it should reward them, and will 
show its worthiness by its measure and mode of reward. But it cannot 
purchase them. It may do something in the way of aiding them. 
(2), But the most likely method to, ensure. good historians is to. have 
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a fit audience for them, And this is a very difficult matter. In 
works of general literature, the circle of persons capable of judging 
is large ; even in works of science or philosophy it is considerable ; 
but in history it.is a very confined circle. (3) To the general body 
of readers, whether the history they read is true or not is in no way 
perceptible. It is quite as amusing to them when it is told in one way 
as in another. (4) But there is always mischief in error; but in 
this. case, the mischief is remote, or seems so. (5) Hor men of ordi- 
nary culture, even it of much intelligence, the difficulty of discerning 
what is true or false in the histories they read makes it a matter of the 
highest duty, for those few persons who can give us criticism on his- 
torical works, at least to save us from insolent and mendacious care- 
lessness in historical writers. 


Dunsford :—-But we have said hardly anything about the use 
of history as an incentive to good deeds and a discouragement to evil 
ones... 


Milverton :—Bolingbroke says (I wish I could give you his own 
flowing words), that the great duty of history is to form a tribunal 
(like that amongst the Egyptians which Diodorus tells of), where both 
conmmon men and princes were tried after their deaths, and received 
appropriate honour or disgrace. The sentence was pronounced, he 
says, too late to correct or to recompense ; but it was pronounced 
in time to render examples of general instruction to mankind. Now, 
what I was going to remark upon this is, the Bolingbroke under- 
states his case. History, well written, is a present correction, and a 
foretaste of recompense to the man who is now struggling with dif_i- 
culties and temptations, now overcast by calumny and cloudy mis- 
representation. 


Ellesmere :—-Yes ; but many a man makes an appeal to posterity 
which will never come before that court ; but if there were no such 
court of appeal— 


Milverton :— A man’s conviction that justice will be done to him 
in history is a secondary motive, and not one which, of itself, will 
compel him to do just and great things. But at any rate, it froms 
one of the benefits that flow from history, and it becomes stronger as 
histories are better written. Much may be said against care for fame ; 
much also against care for present repute. There is a diviner im- 
pulse than either at the doing of any actions that are much worth 
doing. As a correction, however, this anticipation of the judgment 
of history may really be very powerful. It is a great enlightenment 
of conscience to read the opinions of men on deeds similar to those 
We are engaged in or meditating. 
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Of course, one may err, in too much aphorising, as in too much 
of anything.... Otherwise, a code of wisdom might be made which 
the fool might apply as well as the wisest man. Even the best proverb, 
though often the expression of the widest experience in the choicest 
language, can be thoroughly misapplied. It cannot embrace the 
whole of the subject ; it cannot apply in all cases like a mathematical 
formula. Its wisdom lies in the ear of the hearer. 


Ellesmere :—Really, it is wonderful to see how beautifully 


human nature accommodates itself to anything, even to the listening 
to essays. 


re etm nee at 


THE CLAIMS OF LABOUR. 
1. MASTERS AND MEN. 


For a long time, the importance of this subject has been gradually 
emerging from the darkness in which it had been enveloped. The 
claims of labour and the rights of the humble and the poor have neces- 
sarily gained more of the attention of mankind.... Social power 
was sure, in its gradual encroachments upon the evil nature of man, 
to make its voice heard in this matter. It is a voice which may come 
out of strange bodies, such as systems of religion, of ethics, or of politics. 
But men may call it what they please, it goes on doing its appointed 
work, ‘conquering and to conquer’. 

Persons of a thoughtful mind, seeing closely the falsehood, the 
folly, and the arrogance, of the age in which they live, are apt, oc- 
casionally, to have a great contempt for it.... There are, however, 
signs of an increased solicitude for the claims of labour, which of itself 
is a. thing of the highest promise, and more to be rejoiced over than all 
the mechanical triumphs hitherto achieved. But those who would 
magnify, and those who would depreciate, the present age, would be 
apt to point to this social achievement as containing its especial 
significance and merit. , 

But what do all these mechanical triumphs come to? (1) It is 
in vain that you have learned to move with double or treble the 
velocity of your immediate predecessors. It is in vain that you can 
show new modes of luxury, or new resources in art. (2) The inquiring 
historian will give these things their weight. But he will, neverthe- 
less, insist on asking how the great mass of the people were fed, and 
clothed, and taught ; and whether the improvement in their condition 
corresponded at all with the improvement otf the condition of the 
middle and upper classes. (3) What a sorry answer any one replying 
for this age, would have to give him.... But could he say that 
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states as analogous.... Compare the state of physical and moral 
degradation often found amongst our working classes, with the ara- 
besque of splendour and luxury which surrounds it! Is it not a more 
shocking thing to contemplate than a pressing scarcity of provisions 
endured by a wandering horde of savage men sunk in equal bar- 
barism ? But when we follow men home, men who have been co- 
operating with other civilized men in continuous labour throughout 
the livelong day, we find their homes dreary, comfortless, deformed 
with filth,—such homes as poverty alone could not make. When 
we gaze upon some pleasant-looking village, fair enough in outward 
seeming for poet’s songs to celebrate, should we expect to find scarcity 
of fuel, scantiness of food, prevalence of fever, the healthy huddled 
together with the sick, decency outraged, and self-respect all gone ? 
And yet such sights, both in town and country, if not of habitual 
occurrence, are at any rate sadly too numerous for us to pass them by 
as rare and exceptional cases. | 

Is this then the inevitable nature of things? Has the boasted 
civilization of the world led only to this? Do we master the powers of 
nature only to let forth a new and fierce torrent of social miseries upon 
us? Are not these thoughts justified?...... Many benevolent 
persous feel, doubtless, very sensitively for the sad condition of the 
labouring classes, and are anxiously locking about for remedies to 
meet it. I would not speak slightingly of any attempt in that direc- 
tion. There are problems in political economy, in government, and, 
perhaps, even in the adaptation of machinery, which may be worked 
out with signal service to the great cause of suffering humanity. It 
is not my intention, however, to dwell upon such topics. My object: 
is to show what can be done with the means that are at the present 
moment in everybody’s power, what can be done by the employers of 
labour in their individual and private capacity. 


What an important relation is that of Master and Man! (a) 
How it pervades the world ; ascending from the lowest gradation of 
planter and slave through the states of master and servant, landlord 
and labourer, manufacturer and artisan, till it comes te the higher 
degrees of rule which-one cultivated man has to exercise over another 
in the performance of the greatest functions. (0) See, throughout. 
what difficulties and temptations encumber this relation. How bound- 
less is the field of thought which it opens to us, how infinite the duties 
which it contains, how complete an exercise it is for the whole faculties 
of man. (c) Observe what wretchedness is caused by &@ misunder- 
standing of this relation in domestic matters. See the selfish careless- 
ness, about the happiness of those around them, of men not ill-inten- 
tioned, nor unkind, perhaps, in their dealings with the world in general, 
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but lamentably unfit for the management of a home. (d) Then 
observe the effects of similar mismanagement in dealing with a country. 
(ec) Look at the listless loiterers about an Irish town ; and the adjacent 
fields as listless-looking and neglected, as the men themselves. ‘Think 
what a want there must be of masters of labour, that those hands and 
these weeds are not brought into closer contact.... 

You have to teach these poor peopie how to spend money ; you 
have to provide a system of education which shal] not vary with every 
fluctuation of trade ; and to adopt such methods of working as shall 
make the least possible disturbance of domestic ties. No sudden 
influx of money will do-all these things.... But there must be an 
earnest and practical application, on the part of the employing class, 
of thought and labour for the welfare of those whom they employ. 


Am I exaggerating the distress of the labouring class ? Let them 
only read the details of itin the Report of 1842, on the Sanitary Condi- 
tion of the labouring population ; or in the Report of 18438, on the 
condition of the children and young persons employed in mines and 
manufactures. I scarcely know what extracts to give of these direful 
reports, that may briefly convey the state of things to those who have 
not- studied the subject.....(1) Shall I tell them of great towns in 
which one half at least of the juvenile population is growing up without 
education of any kind whatever? (2) Shall I show that working 
people are often permitted to pass their labour time, the half of their 
lives, in mines, workshops, and manufactories, where an atmosphere of 
a deleterious kind prevails ; and this, too, not from any invincible 
evil in the nature of the employment, but from a careless or penurious 
neglect on the part of their employers? (3) Shall! I go into a leng- 
thened description of the habitations of the poor which will show that 
they are often worse housed than beasts of burden ¢ 

How many of these evils might have been mitigated, if not fully 
removed, had each generation of masters done but a small part of its 
duty in the way of amelioration. But it was not of such things that 
they were thinking. (1) The thoughtless cruelty in the world almost 
outweighs the rest. (2) “Why vex me with these things ?”” exclaims 
the general reader. “Have we not enough of dismal stories? It 
oppresses us to hear them. Let us hope that something will occur. to 
prevent such things in future. But I am not a redresser of grievances. 
Let those who live by the manufacturing system cure the evils incident 
to it. Oh, that there had never been such a thing as a manufacturing 
system!” (3) With thoughts vague, recriminatory, and despondent, 
as the foregoing, does many a man push from him all consideration 
of the subject. (4) It is so easy to despair ; and the largeness of a 
calamity is so ready a shelter for those who have not heart enough to 
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adventure any opposition to it. Thus, by dwelling upon the magni- 
tude of the evils we long to lessen, we are frightened and soothed into 
letting our benevolent wishes remain as wishes only. (5) But surely 
a man may find a sphere small enough, as well as large enough, for 
him to act in. The foolish sluggard stares hopelessly into the intri- 
cacies of the forest, and thinks that it can never be reclaimed. The 
wiser man, the labourer, begins at his corner of the wood, and makes 
out a task for himself for each day. Let not our imaginations be 
employed on one side only. 

And why should we despair 2 (1) A great nation is never in 
extreme peril until it has lost its hopeful spirit. (2) If, at this moment, 
a foreign enemy were on the point of invading us, how strenuous we 
should be ; what moral energy would instantly pervade us. (3) 
Trust me, these domestic evils are foes not less worthy of our attention 
than any foreign-invaders. It seems to me, | must confess. a thing 
far more to be dreaded, that any considerable part of our population 
should be growing up in a state of absolute ignorance, than would he 
the danger, not new to us, of the combined hostility of the civilized 
world. (4) Our trials, as a nation, like our individual ones, are per- 
petually varied as the world progresses. 

“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways. 

We have not the same evils to contend with as our ancestors had ; 
but we need the same stoutness of heart that bore them through the 
contest. The sudden growth of weeds entangles the feet of that gene- 
ration amongst whom they spring up. There may be something. too, 
in the progress of human affairs like the coming in of the tide. . 

Let us catch that tide. 


(1) The settled state of things attendant upon peace is good, as it 
enables men to look more to civil affairs. (2) But it has, perhaps, a 
drawback in a certain apathy which is wont to accompany it. (3) 
‘The ordinary arrangements of social life, for a long time uninterrupted 
by any large calamity, appear to become hardened into certainties. 
(4) A similar course of argument would, on a large scale, apply not 
only to this country, but to the world in general. (5) Security is 
the chief end of civilization, and as it progresses, the fortunes of indi- 
viduals are, upon the whole, made less liable to derangement. (6) 
This very security may tend to make men careless of the welfare of 
others, and, as Bacon would express it, may be noted as an impediment 
to benevolence. We see this generally in a town, like London. The 
countless impulses which travel up from various directions to this 
absorbing centre sometimes neutralise each other, ard leave a com- 
parative calm, or, they create so complex an agitation that it may be 
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next to impossible for us to discern and estimate the component 
forces.... This metropolitan insensibility has some great advantages. 
But it is wel] for us to observe the corresponding evil, and, as far as 
may be, to guard our own hearts from being rendered apathetic by 
its influence. 

I do not seek to terrify any one into a care for the labouring 
classes, by representing the danger, to society, of neglecting them. (1) 
It is certainly a fearful thing to think of large masses of men being 
in that state of want and misery which leaves them nothing to hazard. 
(2) They are likely to be without the slightest reverence or love for 
the institutions around them. (3) The flood-gates may be strong 
enough to keep out the torrent for our time, and so these things are 
not in our reckonings. (4) Occasionally, the up-heaving of the waves 
may frighten timid, selfish men into concessions which they would not 
otherwise have made. (5) But do we not discern in present disturbance 
or distress the seeds of inevitable revolution. 


It is true there are sources of happiness which you now know 
nothing of, and which may be far beyond any selfish gratification 
you have ever experienced. Indeed, it may be, that you cannot enjoy 
the highest delights without sharing them.... Are we not in danger 
of Josing any of the good things of this world by this neglect ¢.... 
I do not look to the ‘course of events,’ or any other rounded collection 
of words, to do anything for us. What is this ‘course of events’ but 
the continuity of human endeavour? And giving all due weight to 
the influence of those general currents which attend the progress of 
opinions and institutions, we must still allow largely for the effect of 
individual character, and individual exertions. The main direction 
that the stream will take is manifest enough perhaps. But it may 
meet with some ineffectual mud embankment which it will overthrow 
with devastatron. | 

Putting aside, then, such phrases as ‘‘course of events,’’ and the 
like, let us look to men. (1) And whom shall we look to first but 
the Masters of Thought? («) Surely the true poet will do something 
to lift the burden of his own age. What is the use of wondrous silts 
of language, if they are employed to enervate, and not to ennoble, 
their hearers? (b) What avails it to trim the lights of history, if they 
are made to throw no brightness on the present, or open No track into 
the future? (c) And to employ Imagination only in the service of 
Vanity, or Gain, is as if an astronomer were to use his telescope to 
magnify the pot-herbs in his kitchen garden. 


Think what a glorious power is that of expression ; and what 
responsibility follows the man who possesses it. (1) That grace of 
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language which can make even commonplace things beautiful, throwing 
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robes of the poorest texture into forms of all-attractive loveliness ; 
why does it not expend its genius on materials that would be worthy 
of the artist ? (2) The great interests of Man are before it, are crying 
for it, can absorb ail its endeavour, are, indeed, the noblest field for 
it. (3) Think of this,—then think what a waste of high intellectual 
endowments there has been in all ages, from the meanest of motives, 
from slight or unworthy motives which may prove a hindrance, rather 
than an aid to the well-being of their fellow-men ! 


But, passing from those who are often the real, though unrecog- 
nized, rulers of their own age, and the despots of the succeeding gene- 
ration, let us turn to the ostensible and immediate ruling powers. 
(1) Assuredly the government may do something towards removing 
part of the evils.... England is not a small state, nor an inactive 
one, where the public energies are likely to be deadened, or over- 
ridden, by activity on the part of the government.... The Govern- 
ment may do great good, if it would but look out for men of ability 
to fill the offices in its gift. (2) No government need fear such a course 
as destructive to its party interests. (a) In appointing and promoting 
the fittest men, you are likely to ensure more gratitude than if you 
selected those who are the creatures of your kindness. (b) Weak 
people are seldom much given to gratitude : and even if they were, 
it is dearly that you purchase their allegiance ; for, there are few 
things which, on the long run, displease the public more than bad 
appointments. But, putting aside the political expediency either 
way, it is really a sacred duty in a statesman to choose fit agents. (c) 
Observe the whirlpool of folly that a weak man contrives to create 
round him ; and see, on the other hand, with what small means a wise 
man manages to have influence, and respect, and force, in whatever 
may be his sphere. 


There is a matter connected with the functions of government 
which seems to be worthy of notice ; and that is, the distribution of 
honours. These honours are part of the resources of the state; and 
ib is a most spendthrilt thing to bestow them as they frequently are 
bestowed. It is not merely that government gives them unworthily. 
It absolutely plays with them ; gives them, as one might say. for the 
drollery of the thing, when it adds a title to some foolish person, whose 
merits not even the Public Orator at a university could discover. It 
is idle to talk of such things being customary.... But the best men 
are not to be swayed by these baubles. The hope of reward is not the 
source of the highest endeavour. 


‘There is a class of persons who say,—‘‘our rich men should look 
to these things,”’ and then go on to indulge in much moral reflection. 
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(1) Now riches are very potent in their way. (2) But a great heart 
is often more wanted than a full purse. I speak it not in any dis- 
paragement of the rich or great when I say that we must not trust to 
them alone. Amongst them are many who use their riches as God’s 
stewards. But the evils which we have to contend against are to be 
met by a general impulse in the right direction of people of all classes. 
(3) Do not let us accustom our minds to throw the burden of good 
works on the shoulders of any particular class. God has not given 
a monopoly of benevolence to the rich. (4) But private indi- 
viduals should be cautious of slackening their endeavours in any good 
cause, merely because they are aware that some society exists which 
has the same object in view. The reader shudders as he reads those 
startling instances of suffering or crime. “What can I do? I feel 
with intensity the horrors I read of ; but what can one man do?” 
Well, I only ask him to study what he feels. He is a citizen. He 
cannot be such an isolated being as to have no influence.... If in- 
dividual citizens were anxious to form their opinions with care, on 
those questions respecting which they will have to vote and to act, 
there would be little need of organized bodies of men to carry great 
measures into effect. The main current of public opinion is made up 
of innumerable rills, so small, perhaps, that a child might with its 
foot divert the course of any at them. But, collected together, they 
rush down with a force that is irresistible. Why then your thoughts 
should be motives to them, urging them on in the right path.... 


I cannot quit this part of the subject without alluding more 
directly to the duties of the employers of domestic servants. Of course, 
the principles which should regulate the conduct of masters and mis- 
tresses towards their servants, are the same as these which should 
regulate the employers of labour generally. But in this case, the 
employers and the employed are members of one family, a circum- 
stance which intensified the relation. It is a sad thing for a man to 
pass the working part of his day with an exacting, unkind master. 
But think what it must be to share one’s home with one’s oppressor ; 
to have no recurring time when one is certain to be free from those 
harsh words, and unjust censures, which are almost more than blows, 
ay, even to those natures, we are apt to fancy, so hardened to rebuke. 
Imagine the deadnegs of heart that must prevail in that poor wretch 
who never heavrs the sweet words of praise or of encouragement. Many 
masters of families, (men living in the rapid current of the world) 
can with difficulty estimate the force of unkind words upon those whose 
monotonous life leaves few opportunities of effacing any unwelcome 
impression, 

There is nothing in which (1) the aid of imagination,—that 
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handmaid of charity,—.may be more advantageously employed, than 
in considering the condition of domestic servants. (2) Let a man 
endeavour to realize it to himself, Jet him think of its narrow sphere, 
of its unvarying nature, and he will be careful not to throw in, un- 
necessarily, the trouble even of a single harsh word, which may make 
so large a disturbance in the shallow current of a domestic’s hopes and 
joys. (3) How often, on the contrary, do you find that masters seem 
to have no apprehension of the feelings of those under them, no idea 
of any duties on their side beyond ‘‘cash payment,’’ whereas the good, 
old, patriarchal feeling towards your household is one which cannot, 
in fact, be superseded. (4) You would b2ar with lenity from a child 
many thmgs, for which, in a servant, you can find nothing but the 
harshest names. (5) Yet how often are these poor, uneducated crea- 
tures little better than children! (a) You talk, too, of ingratitude 
from them, when, if you reflected a little, you would see that they do 
not understand your benefits. (6) It is hard enough sometimes to 
make benefits sink into men’s hearts, even when your good offices are 
ilustrated by much kindness of words and manner. (c) But to expect 
that servants should at once appreciate your care for them is surely 
most unreasonable, especially if it is not accompanied by a manifest 
regard and sympathy. You would not expect it, if you saw the child- 
like relation in which they stand to you. 

Another mode of viewing with charity the conduct of domestic 
servants, is to imagine what manner of servant you would make your- 
self, or any one of those whom, in your own rank, you esteem and love. 
Do you tind that faithfulness, accuracy, diligence, and truth pervade 
the circle of your equals in such abundance that vou should be so very 
angry the moment you perceive a deficiency in such qualities amongst 
them ? They have heen but indifferently brought up, and perhaps, 
have early imbibed those vices of their class, fear and falsehood ; vices 
which their employers can only hope to eradicate by a Jong course of 
considerate kindness. 


I do not speak of the conduct of masters and mistresses as an 
easy matter. On the contrary, I believe that it is one of the most 
difficult functions in life. If, however, men only saw the difficulty, 
they would see the worthiness of trying te overcome it. You observe 
aman becoming day by day richer, or advancing in station. or in- 
creasing in professional reputation, and you set him down as a success- 
ful man in life. But, if his home is an ill-regulated one, where no 
links of affection extend throughout the family.... I contend that 
that man has not been successful. Whatever good fortune he may 
have in the world, it is to be remembered that he has always left one 
important fortress untaken behind him. That man’s life does not 
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. 8urely read well whose benevolence has found no central home. It 
may have sent forth rays in various directions but there should have 
been a warm focus of love,—that home nest which is formed round a 
good man’s heart. 


Having spoken of some of the duties of private persons, we come 
now to the great employers of labour. Would that they all saw the 
greatness of their position. Strange as it may sound, they are the 
successors of the feudal barons.... As Mr. Carlyle says, “‘The Leaders 
of Industry, if Industry is ever to be led, are virtually the Captains of 
the World ; if there be no nobleness in them, there will never be an 
Aristocracy more’’.... Their objects would not consist in foolish 
sayings with each other about the grandeur or the glitter of life. But, 
in directing the employment of labour, they would find room for the 
exercise of all the powers of their minds, of their best affections, and 
of whatever was worthy in their ambition... .aided by all the attain- 
ments which cultivation can hestow. 

I do not wish to assert a principle larger than the occasion de- 
mands.... (1) But are we to enter into a relaticn so meagre with 
our fellow-creatures, as that of employing all their Jabour, and giving 
them nothing but money in return? (2) Then, again, it is absolutely 
requisite to protect (in the most stringent manner), the interests of 
the children against the parents, who are often anxious to employ their 
little ones most immaturely.... (3) Ifthese poor men do rot demand 
- from you (Christians) something more than mere money wages, what 
do the injunctions about charity mean? If these, employed by you, 
are not your neighbours, who are ? 


But some great employer may exclaim : “It is hard that we should 
have all the sacrifices to make, should have al] the Jabourimg popu- 
lation thrown, as it were, on our hands.” In reply, I say that I have 
laid down no such doctrine. I have urged the consumer to perform 
his duties, and tried to point out to him what some of those duties 
are. As a citizen he may employ himself in understanding this sub- 
ject, and in directing others rightly ; he may, in his capacity of voter, 
or in his fair influence on voters, urge upon the State its duty. He 
would gladly bear his share of any increased burdens which that duty 
might entail upon the State.... And there are, doubtless, occasions 
on which you, the producer and the consumer, may cal] upon him to 
make large sacrifices of his money, his time, and his thoughts, fer the 
welfare of the labouring classes. His example and his encouragement 
may cheer you on; and as a citizen, as an instructor, as a neighbour, 
in all the capacities of life, he may act and speak in the same good 
cause. It is to ne one class that I speak. We are all bound to cdo 
something: towards this good work. 
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Suppose, reader, that you are a manufacturer, master-workman, 
owner of land, or private individual ; and that you are now thoroughly 
impressed with the duty of attending to your welfare or the welfare 
of your dependents.... (1) Well, then, make a beginning at once, 
at least in investigating the matters to which | have striven to draw 
your attention. It is no curious work of art that you have to take 
up; it requires no nicety of apprehension; you can hardly begin 
wrongly, I do not say in action, but in the preparation for action. 
(2) However little of each day you may be able to call your own for 
this purpose, it is better to begin with that little than to wait for some 
signal time of lcisure. Routine encumbers us ; our days are frittered 
away by most minute employments that we cannot control.... (3) 
Hence it is, that the most obvious evils go on, generation after gene- 
ration, people not having time, as they would say, to interfere. Men 
are for ever putting off the concerns which should be dearest to them 
to a ‘more convenient season’.... But it is good to have made a 
beginning upon it at any time. : 

The wisdom, or the folly, of delay is in most instances like that 
of a traveller coming to a stream, and wishing to ford it, yet continuing 
his journey along its banks : and whether this is wise, or not, depends 
maivly on the simple fact of whether he is walking up to the source, 
or down to the fall. The latter is apt to be the direction in the case 
of our generous resolves: their difficulty widens as we delay to act 
upon them. 


Now, what are your views with respect to self-advancement ? 
(1) Money, as Charles Lamb, a great despiser of cant, observed, is not 
dross, but books, pictures, wines, and many pleasant. things. (2) Still, 
I suspect that money is more sought after to gratify vanity, than to 
possess the means of enjoying any of the above-named pleasant things. 
(3) Money is so much desired, because it is a measure of success ; 
so much regretted, because we fancy the loss of it leaves us powerless 
and contemptible. (4) But even a man’s worldly success is not to be 
measured by his success for himself alone, but by the result of his 
endeavours for the great family of man. 

There is a source of contemplation which Nature affords us, one 
which might sometimes suggest the foolishness of an inordinate love 
of money.... Think how strange it is that we should ever allow our 
petty personal possessions of to-day to render us blind to the duties 
which, alone, are the great realities of life.... This small planet is 
but a speck, as it were, from which we look out upon the profusion of 
uumensity. ‘To think that aman, who knows this, should nevertheless 
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not hesitate to soil his soul, lying here, cringing there, pursuing tor- 
tuous schemes of most corrupt policy ; or that he should ever suffer 
himself to be immersed, innocently, if it may be so, in selfish, worldly 
pursuits, forgetful of al] else ; when, at the best, it is but to win some 
acres of this transitory earth ; or to ke noted as one who has been 
_ Successful for himself. The folly of the gambling savage who stakes 
his liberty against a handful of cowrie shells is nothing to it. 


Perhaps the next thing that is likely to divert you from useful! 
endeavours for the benefit of others is fear of criticism : you do not 
know what the world will say ; indeed, they may pronounce you an 
enthusiast, which word, of itself, is an icy blast of ridicule to a timid 
mind. You shudder at doing anything unusual, and even hear by 
anticipation the Jaugh of your particular friends. You are especially 
ashamed at appearing to care for what those about you do not care 
for. A laugh at your humanity, or your “theories”, would disconcert 
you.... But all that is prominent, all that acts, must lay itself open 
to shallow criticism.... And the faculty of Criticism flourishes in the 
most indolent, the most feeble, the most doting minds. Let not the 
wheels of your endeavour be stayed by accumulated rubbish of this 
kind.... The fear of ridicule is the effeminacy of the soul.... 

You must not expect immediate and obvious gratitude to crown 
your exertions. The benevolence that has not duty for its stem, must 
often languish, I fear, when it comes to count up its returns in the 
way of grateful affection from those whom it has toiled for. And yet 
the fault is often as much in the impatience and unreasonable expect- » 
ation of the benefactors, as in any ingratitude on the part of the persons 
benefited.... Moreover, it is useless and unreasonable to expect 
that any motives of gratitude will uniformly modify for you the 
peculiar tempers and dispositions of those whom you have served. 
Your benefits did not represent a permanent state of mind ; neither 
will their gratitude. The sense of obligation, even in most faithful 
hearts, is often dormant; but evil tempers answer quickly to the 
lightest summons. 


In all your projects for the good of others,.... (1) You have 
to generate the feelings and habits you long to see manifested. (2) 
You can clip a tree into any form you please. But if you wish it to 
bear fruit when it has been barren, you must attend to what is beneath. 
the surface, you must feed the roots. You must furnish it with that 
nutriment, you must supply it with those opportunities of sunshine 
which will enable it to use its own energies. (3) See how the general 
course of the world is governed. (a) How slowly are those great 
improvements matured which our impatient nature might expect to 
have been effected at a single stroke. (b) What tyrannies have been 
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under the sun.... The cruelties, permitted on earth, present an awiul 
idea of the general freedom of action entrusted to mankind. (4) 
And can you think that it is left for you to drill men suddenly into your 
notion, or to produce moral ends by mere mechanical means? You 
will avoid much of this foolish spirit if you are really unselfish in your 
purposes. 


There are several ungenerous motives, of some subtlety, which 
hide in the dark corners of the heart. (1) There is apt to Jurk some 
tinge of fear, or of dislike, at the prospect of an undoubted amelioration 
of the lot of others coming too fast, as these good people would say. 
Indeed, some persons find it hard to reconcile themselves to the idea 
of others’ burdens being readily removed, even when they themselves 
are making exertions to remove them. (2) Another feeling to beware 
of is that of envy, which may sometimes arise upon the view of that 
very prosperity which the person, feeling envy, has helped to create. 
The truth is, 1t is comparatively easy te avoid being envicus of the 
good fortune which was established before our time, or which is out oi 
our own spheres. But to be quite pleased with the good fortune of our 
rivals, that is the trial. (8) Another ungenerous sentiment, s:milar 
to the foregoing, arises from the comparison of our own past Jot with 
that of the persons whose condition is sought to be improved. Most 
of us have a little tendency to grudge them this amelioration. We 
should shudder at the brutality of one, who, having attained to power, 
is more cruel because he has suffered much himself.... Do not let 
any dissatisfaction steal over our minds at seeing ethers exempt from 
those sufferings which in our own career fell heavily upon us? It is 
difficult to dislodge this kind of selfishness from the heart. Indeed, a 
man should take pleasure in those paths being smoothened which he 
will never have to traverse again. 


There is nothing which a wise employer will have more at heart 
than to gain the confidence of those under him. The essential re- 
quisites on his part are truth and kindness. (1) In domestic life, 
confidence may be prevented by fits of capricious passion on the part 
of the ruling powers ; and a man who, in all important matters, acts 
justly and kindly towards his family, may be deprived of their confi- 
dence by his weakness of temper in little things. For instance, you 
meet with persons who fall into a violent way of talking about all that 
offends them in their dependents ; and who express themselves with 
as much anger about trivial inadvertencies as about serious moral 
offences. (2) Another defect which prevents confidence is a certain 
sterility of character, which does not allow of sympathy with other 
people’s fancies and pursuits. A man of this character does not 
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understand any likings but his own. He will be kind to you, if you 
will be happy in his way ; but he has nothing but ridicule or coldness 
for anything which does not suit him. This imperfection of sympathy, 
which prevents an equal from becoming a friend, may easily make a 
superior into a despot. Indeed, I almost doubt whether the head of a 
family does not do more mischief if he is unsympathetic than even if 
he were unjust. 


Im a larger sphere, than the domestic one, such as amongst the 
employers of labour and their men, (1) the same elements are required 
on the part of the masters to produce confidence. Much frankness 
also and decisiveness are required. (2) The more uneducated people 
are, the more suspicious they are likely to be ; and the best way of 
meeting their suspiciousness is to have as few concealments as possible. 

(3) There are many things which a man cannot say for himself ; 
and, as Bacon has observed, it is one of the advantages of friendship 
that it provides some person to say these things for one, to explain to 
the men the kind wishes and endeavours of a master manufacturer, 
which explanation would come with much Jess force and grace from 
the master himself. (4) But there is a great distrust amongst them 
of public men. This is not to be wondered at. Their distrust is much 
fostered by the practice of imputing bad motives, and calling ill names. 
It is not a vice peculiar to this age : indeed, I question whether poli- 
tical writing has ever, upon the whole, been more well-bred. and con- 
siderate than it isnow. But at all times the abusive style is the easiest 
mode of writing, and the surest of sympathy.... It will only be 
mitigated by a higher tone of moral feeling on the part of the people 
generally. (5) Another cause is to be found in the unwise, if not 
dishonest, conduct of public men. Look at the mode of proceeding 
at elections. (a) I put aside bribery, intimidation, and the like, the 
wrongfulness of which I hope we are all agreed upon. (6) I come to 
the intellectual part of the business. Extreme opinions are put forth 
by the candidates, often in violent and injurious language. Hach 
strives to keep studiously in the background any points of difference 
between himself and the electing body. (c) Electors are not treated 
as rational beings ; their prejudices and their antipathies are petted 
as if they belonged to some despot whom it was treason to contradict. 
Whereas, if ever there is a time im his life when a man should weigh 
his words well, and when. he should gird himself up to speak with 
truth and courage, it is when he is soliciting the suffrages of an electoral 
body. (d) The evils that must arise from rash promises at elections 
are so great, that it is fortunate when the topics mooted on those 
occasions form but a small part of those which ultimately come under 
the consideration of the person elected,... But it would be said, 
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that philosophical disquisitions on government are for the closet of 
the studious man, but not for common people coming to perform a 
plain, practical duty. Great principles, however, are at the foundation 
of all good action. Look to the divine teaching ; see how the highest 
things are addressed to all classes. There is no esoteric philosophy 
here—one thing to the initiated, and another to the outer populace, 


All this is very difficult, but what social remedies are not? (1) 
They are things to be toiled and bled for. You must run the risk of 
ridicule, endure want of sympathy, have the courage to utter unpalata- 
ble truths ; and you must also resist the temptation of saying such 
things as are sure to elicit immediate and hearty approbation. (2) 
When a statesman has a eraving for present applause, it is an evil 
spirit always by his side.... Remember that it is possible to intrigue 
with ‘‘interests’’, as we call them, as well as with private persons, 
The nice morality which would shudder at the revelations of petty 
intrigue disclosed by the diary of a Bubb Doddington, may urge 
on, and ride triumphantly, some popular cry, the justice of which it 
has never paused to examine.... (3) But of all the things which 
tend to separate the operatives from the governing classes, is the 
suspicion (Oh, that we could say that it was altogether an unjust one !) 
that laws are framed, or maintained, which benefit those classes at 
the expense of their poorer brethren. (a) We think it a marvellous 
act of malversation in a trustee, to benefit himself unjustly out of the 
funds entrusted to his care. (6) Wrongs of this kind may appear to 
be diluted when the national prosperity is the trust-fund, and the 
legislative body is the trustee. The Jargeness, however, of the trans- 
action, does not diminish the injustice of if, although it may soothe 
the conscience, or partially excuse the conduct. of any individual 
mentber of the governing class. (4) The governing class are of course 
Ny guilty when they clamour for what they deem their own peculiar 
equeDhe.instead of calling for just laws. And they may be sure, that 
interest, oa, the great mass of the people are persuaded that the in- 
when on’* sul have spoken of, is a ruling principle in any government ; 
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justice vow orament if it lives, is henceforth based upon fear, and 
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4 Few Rules —TI shall now put down a few points of practice. 

In social governnent, no less than in legislating for a state, there 
Sle be, constant reference to great principles. (2) It is a foolish 
ae Mi a man soacts or guides himself as to lead one to suppose 
pe hi : cauates aniamong his dependents) no arguments of theirs 
that soe ee persuade im to alter his views. Such a one may fancy 
=e nee he calls his tmness is the mainstay of his authority. But 
ie cwilinneyt which wer listens, is not less fatal than the facility 
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which never listens but to yield. If your rule has the reputation of 
not being amenable to reason, it is liable to sudden convulsions and 
headstrong distempers.... You cannot expect useful help from them 
if your wont or habit is to be blindly obstinate and to carry things on 
all occasions, by heavy-handed authority.... Jn doing this, however, 
you generate a force in the opposite direction.... Jt is well for those 
who rule, to consider well the latent sources of human motive. (3) 
In addressing persons of inferior station, do not be careless in what you 
Say, as if anything would do for them.... Has not education much 
to do with this 2? Use simple Janguage, but do not fear to put sub- 
stance in it....But we grow weary of protracted driftless tautology. 

(1) Do not dwell more than you can help upon the differences of 
nature between yourself and those with whom you live. Consider 
whether your own vanity is not too requiring. Sec that others have 
not the same complaint to make of your uncongeniality, that you 
are, perhaps, prone to make of theirs. (2) If you are, indeed, superior, 
reckon it as your constant duty to try and sympathise with those 
beneath you ; to mix with their pursuits, as far as you can, and thus, 
insensibly, ta elevate them. Perhaps there is no mind that will not 
vield some return for your labour ; it seems the dullest, bleakest rock 
has not earth enough to feed a nettle ; yet up grows, with culture, 
the majestic pine. (3) A want of sympathy leads to the greatest 
ignorance in the intellect as well as in the heart. Remember that 
Your dependents have seldom a full power of replying to you. Let 
the recollection of that make you especially considerate in your deal- 
ing with them...... But such is the tyrannous nature of the human 
heart that we not only show, but really feel, more anger at offence 
given us by those under our power, than at any other cause whatever. 
(4) Do not be fond of the display of authority, or think that there is 
anything grand in being obeyed with abject fear. One certainly 
meets with persons who are vain of their ill-temper, and of seeing how 
it keeps the people about them in order; a species of vanity which 
they might share with any wild animal at large.... (5) In reasoning 
with your dependents, remember that ‘*The Courts of Reason recognize 
no difference of persons.’’ And when you wish to disabuse the minds 
of those entrusted to your guidance of anything which you are con- 
vinced is erroneous, do not attempt to do so by unmeasured condemn- 
ation. | 


(1) Playfulness is a good means of softening social distances. 
A stiff, grave man is always in danger of being feared too much.... 
(2) It is a duty not to allow yourself to think of any living man, still 
less to treat him, as if your hopes of his amendment were utterly dead 
and gone.... (3) A man of any wisdom, in domestic authority, so 
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far from making large claims to the love of those whom he rules, and 
exacting all manner of observance as his due, will often think, with 
fear, how unworthy he is of the affection even of the dullest and least 
gifted creature about him. (4) In commenting on any error of an 
agent or dependent, beware of making your own vexation, and not the 
teal offence, the measure of your blame. This is a most frequent source 


of injustice.... (5) The poor, the humble, and your dependents, 
will often be afraid to ask their due from you : be the more mindful 
of it yourself.... (6) It is not to be supposed that any relation m 


life is one-sided, that kindness is to be met by indifference, or that 
loyalty to those who lead us is not a duty of the highest mutuality.... 
(7) You must not always expect to hear a good explanation of a man’s 
reasons for his conduct. He does not carry such things about with 
him in a producible shape ; some of them he has probably forgotten, 
although their influence may still remain strongly upon his mind.... 
(8) It is hard to judge about quarrels. Tor, the points on which they 
openly break out have often no more to do with the real grounds of 
difference than the place of a battle with the cause of the war. Many 
a quarrel, after running for a long time underground, gushes — forth 
with vehemence which seems unaccountable. But it is difficult 
to divine what lands it has passed through in its hidden course. Any 
particular outbreak cannot safely be taken as an index of the general 
conduct of the parties towards each other.... (9) You must not be 
much surprised at the ingratitude of these to whom you have given 
nothing but money.... (10) Once give your mind to suspicion, and 
there will be sure to be food enough for it. In the stillest night the 
air is filled with sounds for the wakeful ear that is resolved to listen. 

I cannot close the chapter better than by entreating all (1) to 
be very watchful in the management of details, and to strengthen 
themselves against any feelings of disgust and weariness which may 
encroach upon them, when their undertaking has lost the attraction of 
novelty. Details are like the fibres at the root of a tree. Without 
their aid, the tree would have but little hold against the wind ; they 
are the channels for its terrestrial nutriment ; they are its ties to 
earth, its home and birthplace ; and, insignificant as they seem, it 
could live almost better without light than without them. (2) Here 
it is that practical wisdom comes in,—-that faculty, without which the 
greatest gifts may serve to make a noise and a flame, and nothing 
more. (a) It holds its object neither too near ner too far off ; (6) 
without exaggerating trifles, it can see that small things may be essen- 
tial to the successful application of great principles ; (c) 1t is moderate 
in its expectations ; (d) it does not imagine that all men must be full 
of its projects ; and (e) it holds its course with calmness, with hope, 
and with humility. , 
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(1) You must not enter upon a eareer of usefulness without 
expecting innumerable vexations and crosses to affect the details of 
any project or system you may undertake. (2) And when the no velty 
of your purpose has somewhat worn ofi, and you have to meet with 
the honest opposition of other minds, as well as to contend against their 
vanity, their selfishness, and their unreasonableness, it requires a high 
and full source for your benevolence to flow from, if it would bear down 
these annoyances. Even when they cannot dry up the streams, or 
change its current, if you are not watchful over yourself, they may 
make it flow feebly. (3) The very prospect of success is to some 
minds a great temptation to make them slacken their efforts. Through- 
out the course of our pursuit, we must not allow ourself to be weary 
or to repine over the incidental delays or difficulties of the task, but 
must perceive that a long and definite period is to elapse between the 
commencement and the completion of our undertaking. Ne senti- 
mental benevolence will do ; nor even, at all times, a warm and earnest 
philanthropy ; there must be the inexorable sense of duty arising from 
a man’s apprehension, if but in a feeble degree, of his relation towards 
(God, as well as to) his fellow-men. . 
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- THOUGHTS IN ‘“‘THE CLOISTER AND THE CROWD” 


Q2 
THOUGHTS IN ‘“‘THE CLOISTER AND THE CROWD’’. 


The business of the head is to form a good heart, and not merely 
to rule an evil one, as is general] y imagined. 


There is hardly a more common error than that of taking the man 
who has one talent, for a genius, : 


The world will find out that part of your character which concerns 
it ; that which especially concerns yourself, it will leave for you to 
discover. 


The step from the sublime to the ridiculous is not so short as the 
_ Step from the confused to the sublime in the minds of most people, 
for want of a proper standard of comparison. If you hear a fine sen- 
tence from Aeschines, vou may remember one still more noble from 
Demosthenes.... Sometimes, when you are confounded, mystified, 
you instantly begin to admire. We always believe the clouds to be 
much higher than they really are, until we see them resting on the 
shoulders of the mountains. 


The proverbs of a country are often the proverbs of that country, 
and cannot be translated without losing some of their meaning. But 
there is an eastern proverb which rightly belongs to the western 
world—(why). 

~ People resemble still more the time in which they live. than they 
resemble their fathers.” 


It would often be as well to condemn a man unheard as to condemn 
him upon our own selfish reasons,—reasons which our selfishness open- 
ly avows for any course of action. 


The apparent foolishness of others is but too frequently our own. 
ignorance ; oftener, it is the direct measure of our own tyranny. 


Emulation, sometimes but a more plausible name for envy, is 
like the Amreeta cup: it may be the greatest blessing, but it often 
proves the greatest curse. When a youth is taught to feel emulation, 
not of advancing further and further the bounds of science ; not of 
comprehending the mighty minds of olden time ; not of benefiting 
the state by profound policy ; but of being a great mathematician, 
a distinguished scholar, a successful statesman ; then the cup (a golden 
one perhaps) will eventually prove one of unmixed bitterness. And 
those who once submit to the tyranny of this absorbing passion, only 
struggle,—to become its more devoted victims. Like the spur-ridden 
horses in the Corso, the greater efforts they make, the more severe 
are their sufferings under an ever-clinging tormentor. 
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There is nothing more painful to contemplate than a young-child 
impressed with such a desire to excel....Rousseau observes that. “it 
is very strange, that ever since mankind have taken it into their heads 
to trouble themselves so much about the education of children, they 
should never have thought of any other instruments to effect their pur- 
pose than those of emulation, jealousy, envy, pride, covetousness, and. 
servile fear, —all passions the most dangerous, the most apt to ferment, 
and the most fit to corrupt the soul, even before the body is formed. 
With every premature instruction we instil into the head, we implant a 
vice in the bottom of the heart.”’ 


There are many objects that call for our united energies. Let us 
strive to overcome the obstinacy of the material world, to make rature 
surrender up her secrets ; to ascertain with more certainty the best 
forms of government, the wisest modes of life, the real limits cf the 
understanding ; (to dispel ignorance, the great darkness of the human 
mind). 


The religion of some sectarians consists in a definite notion of an 
infinite subject.... 


Men rattle their chains,—to manifest their freedom. 


It is quite impossible to understand the character of a person from 
one action, however striking that action may be. 


The rebelliousness of great natures is a good phrase, but 1 fear 
it will not entirely satisfy all our questionings.... Some say that all 
below would become “weary, flat, stale, and unprofitable”. Now, 
may not the pursuit of any particular study of worldly aim, become to 
the far-seeing genius disgusting in the same way? May he not be 
like one on a lofty rock, whd can behold and comprehend all the ob- 
jects in the distance, can thence discover the true path that leadeth 
to the glad city ; but, a Bacon says:—“‘He that cannot contract 
the sight of his mind, as weil as disperse and dilate it, wanteth a 
great faculty.”’ 


The worst use that can be made of success is to boast of it. 


I can understand the ambition, of former days, when the earth 
(the birthplace of Jupiter) was the universe to those who inhabited 
it ; when the stars but served to register ‘‘my nativity’, and lead on 
the way to future fortune. I can understand the ambition of an 
Alexander, and, still better, his tears after having conquered a world 
which, in his eyes, was everything, and in ours is a mere point.... 
But, at the present day, it is difficult to comprehend the ambition of 
a Christian, of a Christian philosopher. And yet such things are. 

12 
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Perhaps, it is the secret thought of many, that an ardent love of 
power and wealth, however culpable in itself, is nevertheless a proof 
of superior sagacity. But in answer to this, it has been well remarked 
that even a child can clench its little hand the moment it is born... .. 
Or let them remember the saying of a philosopher, that the meanest 
reptiles are found at the summit of the loftiest pillars. 

If we are really in a state of intellectual progress ; if we are not 
deceived by the outward shows of things ; if we are not giving applause 
merely because across the stage they do it, then, indeed, we may hope 
for the days when ambition (in the sense which the word now bears) 
will be the last infirmity to which a noble mind will own subjection. 

The Simoon of the desert is not the only evil that may be avoided 
by stooping. 

The Pyramids ! What a lesson to those who desire a name in the 
world, does the fate of these restless, brick-piling monarchs afford ! 
Their names are not known, and the only hope for them is, that by 
the labours of some cruelly industrious antiquarian they may at last 
become more definite objects of contempt. 

We should remember that in every undertaking, each individual 
concerned has his own peculiar views ; and that as no two human 
beings can have exactly the same motives, so they can never act, as 
the saying is, with one mind. 

We talk of early prejudices, of the prejudices of religion, of posi- 
tion, of education ; but in truth we only mean the prejudices of others 

But the wise learn the influence of prejudices over their own 
minds at all times, and the wonderfully moulding power which these 
prejudices possess in making all things around conform to the idea of 
the moment. (a) Let a man but note how often he has seen likenesses 
where no resemblance exists ; (b) admired ordinary pictures, because 
he thought they were from the hands of celebrated masters ; (¢) 
delighted in the commonplace observations of those who had gained 
a reputation for wisdom ; (d) laughed where no wit was; and he 
will learn with humility to make allowance for the effect of prejudice in 
others. 


There are often two characters of a man, (1) that which is be- 
lieved in by people in general. and (2) that which he enjoys among his 
associates. It is supposed, but vainly, that the Second is always a 
more accurate approximation to the truth; whereas in reality it is 
often a part which he performs to admiration ; while the First is the 
result of certain minute traits, certain inflections of voice and counte- 
nance, which cannot be discussed, but are felt, as it were, instinctive- 
ly, by his domestics and by the outer world. The impressions arising 
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from these slight circumstances he is able to efface from the minds of 
his constant companions, or from habit they have ceased to observe 
them. 


We often err by contemplating an individual solely in his relation 
and behaviour to us, and generalizing from that with more rapidity 
than wisdom. We might as well argue that the moon has no rotation 
about her axis, because the same hemisphere is always presented to 
our view. 


We are often pleased with one who instantly assents to our opin- 
ions ; but we love a proselyte. 


The accomplished hypocrite does not exercise his skill upon every 
possible occasion for the sake of acquiring facility in the use of his 
instruments. In all unimportant matters, who is more just, more 
upright, more candid, more honourable than he? 


An elaborate defence, if not the best, is often certainly the gravest 
form of accusation. 


hose who are successfully to lead their fellow-men, should have 
once, possessed the nobler feelings.... But do not be so unwise as 
to omit the consideration, that such feelings might exist in the breasts 
of those whom they had to guide and govern: for, they themselves 
even remember the time when in their eves justice appeared preferable 
to expediency, the happiness of others to self-interest, or the welfare 
of a state to the advancement of a party ? 


The ear is an organ of finer sensibility than the eye, according 
to the measurement of philosophers. Remember this, ye diplomatists ; 
there are some imperturbable countenances, but a skilful ear will 
almost infallibly detect guile. 


It is a shallow mind that suspects or rejects an offered kindness, 
because it is unable to discover the motive. It would have been as 
wise for the Egyptians to have scorned the pure waters of the Nile, 
because they were not quite certain about the source of that mighty 
river.... (But be sure first, that it is real kindness that is offered.) 


Strong feelings are generally allied to strong intellects, and both 
together form the truly great character. Hven the great in science 
are not always exceptions; witness Galileo, Pascal, Newton, 
D’Alembert, Cuvier, and many others. 


The great man is one of boundless love and extended sympathies, 
not the general philanthropist, ‘‘who makes animating speeches at 
religious meetings, about sending the words of truth and love through 
the whole femily of man, but never speaks ene loving and true word 
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in his own family’’. He is one who loves the good, the true, the 
beautiful ; who thinks not his own pursuit the only path of a wise 
man; who thinks not his own sect the only ark in which the cov- 
enant is preserved. He can weep over the weaknesses, and glory 
in the dignity and grandeur of human nature,—himself a man. The 
poet has said :—- 


“The man of abject soul in vain 
Shall walk the Marathonian plain ; 
Or third the shadowy gloom, 
That still invests the guardian pass, 
Where stood, sublime, Leonidas, 
Devoted to the tomb.’’ 

Not only the Marathonian plain, but every spot on this bright earth, 
calls forth the sympathies of the great man, for it may have been a 
witness to human joys or human sufferings ; and the fields, too, he 
loveth for their own sake. 


When your friend is suffering under great affliction, either be 
entirely silent, or offer none but the most common topics of consolation. 
For, in the first place they are the best; and also from their common- 
ness they are easily understood. Extreme grief will not pay attention 
to any new thing. 


What is called firmness, is often nothing more than confirmed 
self-love.... 

There is an honesty which is but decided selfishness in disguise. 
The man who will not refrain from expressing his sentiments and 
manitesting his feelings, however unfit the time, however imappro- 
priate the place, however painful to others th's expression may be, 
lays claim forsooth to our approbation as an honest man, and sneers 
at those of finer sensibility as hypocrites. 


Do not mistake energy for enthusiasm ; the softest speakers are 
often the most enthusiastic of men. 


The best commentary upon any work of literature is a faithful 
life of the author. 


Gur knowledge of human nature is for the most part empirical. 
It would often be better, if, instead of endeavouring to say some new 
thing ourselves, we were to confirm, without more words, the sayings 
of another ; for instance, South’s saying :—‘‘Ingratitude sits on the 
throne, with Pride on its right hand, and Cruelty on its left, worthy 
supporters of such a state. You may rest upon this as a proposition 
of an eternal unfailing truth,—that there neither is, nor ever was, 
‘any person remarkably ungratcful, who was not also insufferably 
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proud ; nor, convertibly, any one proud, who was not equally un- 
grateful.” 


The man of genius may be a guide, but the man of talents will be 
a leader. And he who is so fortunate as to combine talents and 
genius, may become an inventor. 


It is an error to suppose that no man understands his own char- 
acter. Most persons know even their failings very well, only they 
persist in giving them names different from those usually assigned by 
the rest of the world. But they compensate for this mistake by naming, 
at first sight, with singular aceuracy, these very same failing in others. 

When we see the rapid motions of insects at evening, we exclaim, 
how happy they must be !—so inseparably are activity and happiness 
connected in our minds. 


The love of being considered well-read is one of the most fatal 
of all the follies which subdue the present generation. It is not so 
much what we have read, as what we can readily recall, that will give 
us real pleasure and permanent advantage.... But what is the use 
of having read a book of travels if we only remember the frontispiece,— 
““A picture of the author in the dress of the country!” What avails 
it te have perused the lives of the learned and the witty, if, without 
having gained one single rule of action, we merely remember that in 
all ages the generality of mankind have contrived to make themselves 
miserable by their own follies and their own vices ?.... What avails 
it to have read so many polemical discussions, if we merely remember 
the intemperate zeal and the learned bitterness which gave equa! 
animation to each contending party ? Surely, it would be better to 
remember Coleridge’s Ode to Dejection ; Wordsworth’s Intimations 
of Immortality ; or Burn’s Cotter’s Saturday Night; than to have 
read all the poets from Chaucer downwards, and possess a dim, shadowy 
- notion rather of their merits than of them.—-enough forsooth to talk 
critically. 

We want the brilliant ideas of the poet, and the Ne ball thoughts 
of the philosopher, as companions for our weary hours, to charm away 
the solemn dulness of every-day life. to wander with us over the hills, 
in solitude to form the link between us and our fellow-creatures, in 
the society of those we love,—to be a test of their perfect sympathy. 
And, therefore, we must not spare the labour of imprinting them on the 
tablets of our memory for ever. 

““Knowledge,’’ as Bacon in his overflowing language exclaims, 

“is not a tower of state for a proud mind to raise itself upon ; or‘a 
fet or commanding ground for strife and contention ; or a shop for 
profit or sale,—-but a rich store-house for (the glory of the Creator ? 
andy the relief of man’s estate.” 
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“It is my opimion,” says Herodotus, “that the Nile overflows in 
the summer season, because, in the winter, the sun, driven by the 
storms from his usual course, ascends into the higher regions of the 
air above Libya.” Many a man will smile at the delightful simplicity 
of the historian, and still persevere in dogmatising about subjects upon 
which he does not even possess information enough to support him 
in hazarding a conjecture. 


How often we should stop in the pursuit of folly, if it were not for 
the difficulties that continually beckon us onwards. 


Simple Ignorance has, in its time, been complimented by the names 
of most of the vices, and of all the virtues. 


Solitude is of many kinds. There is the solitude of our own 
chamber—the solitude of the gentle walk——of the great library—of 
the gay ball-room—of the desert. Solitude must not be confounded 
with retirement. A man may be solitary without retiring from the 
world ; may seek retirement and yet not be solitary. Some are 
impatient of the human voice, others of the human countenance ; the 
former are contemplative, the latter misanthropical.... Some never 
feel more lonely than when not alone. 

A keen observer of mankind has said, that ‘to aspire is to be 
alone:’ he might have extended his aphorism— ‘to think deeply upon 
any subject is indeed to be alone.’ 


He who is continually changing his point of view will see more, 
and that too more clearly, than one who, statue-like, for ever stands 
upon the same pedestal, however lofty and well-placed the pedestal 
may be. 


Consider the patient endurance of women: and in this how 
measureless is their superiority! Does a man suffer injury? Then, 
all around him feel his bitterness. The world is but a stage for exhibit- 
ing his wrath; and if any one presumes to complain, he answers 
with the pride of an Achilles—“I too have suffered.” A woman 
endures with cheerfulness, suffers so that those around her suffer not. 


The vain man and the proud man both love praise. The former 
is mortified if but one withhold his applause; the latter is not dis- 
contented if but one applaud,—and that one is himself. 

A great and frequent error in our judgment of human nature is,—- 
to suppose that those sentiments and feelings have no existence, which 
may he only for a time concealed. 

How to gain the advantages of society, withcut at the same time 
losing curselves? The wise men oficn fellcws the crcwd at a little 
distance, in order that he may rot ccme suddenly upon it, nor beeam eg 
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entangled with it, and that he may, with some means of amusement, 
maintain a clear and quiet pathway of his own. 


The author of a book called ‘Rural Philosophy’ laments that 
such extravagant regard has been paid to the productions of pagan 
writers ; that though we possess so much that is wise, so much that 
is beautiful, and at the same time so much that is unread, in the 
literature of our own country ; yet we still continue to go down to the 
Philistines “to sharpen, every one his share, and his coulter, and his 
axe, and his mattock.’’ as if there were no smith in Israel. Would 
that this were the only cause of lamentation! But how imperfectly 
is the work executed among the Philistines ?—and what ill use or little 
use is generally made of the share, the coulter, the axe, and the mattock 
when sharpened ? 

There is a war at present going on against the study of the dead 
languages. I should be sorry to see the enemies of our present system 
prevail ; for, there are immense advantages which arise from the study 
of the science of grammar in the dead languages. Even if it were 
possible for these advantages to be obtained in any other way, I 
should still be sorry if our youths had not the wit of Horace, the wisdom 
of Phuecydides, the tenderness of Sophocles, the grand simplicity of 
good old Homer, urged woon them even for a time only. 


It requires a strong mind to bear up against severai languages. 
But some persons have learnt so many, that they have ceased to think 
in any one.... The Greeks, “who were masters of composition, 
were ignorant of all languages but their own. ‘T'hey concentrated 
their study of the genius of expression upon one tongue. To this they 
owe that blended simplicity and strength of style, which the imitative 
Romans, with all their splendour, never attained”.... They had 
no dead languages to learn. 


A great library! What a mass of human misery Is here com- 
memorated !—how many buried hopes surround us! The author of 
that work was the greatest natural philosopher that ever enlightened 
mankind. His biographers are now disputing whether, at one period 
of his life, he was not of unsound mind,—but all agree that he was 
afterwards able to understand his own writings. 

The author of those numerous volumes was logician, metaphysi- 
cian, natural historian, philosopher ; his sanity was never doubted, 
and with his last breath he regretted his birth, mourned over his life, 
yet expressed his fear of death.... A very great man, who, being 
more careless than corrupt in the administration of his high office, 
has gone down to posterity, as—‘‘The wisest, brightest, meanest, of 
mankind.’’—For, his wisdom has embalmed his meanness.... The 


slightest foibles. of this unhappy man have been breught into odious 
prominence ; for, hc was the favourite author of his age, and therefore 
the property of the public. 


If you are very often deceived by those around you, you may be 
sure that you deserve to be deceived ; and that, instead of railing at 
the general falseness of mankind, you have first to pronounce judgment 
on your own jealous tyranny, or on your own weak credulity. 


Those only who can bear the truth will hear it. 


There are men, who, however unjustifiably they may behave, will 
always be able to justify themselves to themselves. 


It is unwise for a great man to reason as if others were like him : 
it is much more unwise to treat them as if they were very different. 


The world would be in a more wretched state than it is at present, 
if riches and honours were distributed accordirg to merit alene. It is 
the complaint of the wisest of men, that he, “returned and saw under 
the sun, that the race is not always te the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of under- 
standing, nor yet favour to men of skill ; but time and chance happen- 
eth to them all.”’ But if it were otherwise, if bread were indeed the 
portion of the wise, then the hungry would have something to lament 
over more severe even than the pangs of hunger. The belief, that 
merit is generally neglected, forms the secret consolation of almost 
every human being, from the mightiest prince to the meanest peasant. 


There is no power in the wisdom of the insincere. 
Conviction never abides without a welcome from the heart. 


It there is any one quality of the mind in which the really great 
have conspired, as it were, to surpass other men, it is moral courage. 
Fle who possesses this quality may sometimes be made a useful tool 
or a ready sacrifice in the hands of crafty statesmen ; but let him be 
the chief, and not the subordinate, give him the field, grant him the 
opportunity, and his name will deserve to be written in ‘the records of 
his country. 

It requires some moral courage to disobey, and yet there have 
been occasions when obedience would have been defeat. And, it is 
not only in the council, in the senate, in the field, that its merits are 
so pre-eminent. In private life, what daily deceit would be avoided, 
what evils would be remedied, if men did but possess more moral 
courage ! 


The soundest intellect and the keenest wit will sometimes shrink 
at the vivacity, and pay an apparent deference to the energy of mere 
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cleverness ; as Faust, when overcome by loud sophistry, exclaims, 
“He who is determined to be right, and has but a tongue, will be 
right in his own eyes.” 


The most fatal bigotry may certainly be produced by reading only 
one side of a question. But at the same time it is not altogether wise 
to treat the intellect as a mere court of justice, and always to bring the 
accuser and the accused immediately to confront one another. 


Human Gullibility :—It appears wonderful to you that the world 
should continue to be deceived by the same deceiver ; and you think 
that your knowledge of a crafty man’s craftiness wil! assuredly defeat 
his most subtle machinations. Believe it not ;—you may discover 
only part of his schemes, but there lives not a more complete dupe 
than he who sees through only half the design of an accomplished 
dissembler. | 


An Eclectic Method :—He who does not perceive something to 
admire in almost every system will not choose the best whenever it mav 
be presented to his observation. 

Wretched indeed is the mental state of that man who (by a strange 
fatality) is doomed to perceive the reflection of his own weak and 
inconclusive nature in aj! the works of others ; and seeing that, and 
that only. scatters his censure with lavish profusion. in the vain hope 
thai he is manifesting his own eraileciual superiority. 


The habit of deluding our friends by sophisms, and of carrying on 
warfare by throwing dust in the eyes of our antagonists, Is as frequent 
now as ever it was in the days of the schoolmen. How unkind it is 
to sacrifice truth to the amusement of the passing moment! Has 
the wisest amongst us any more right to trifle with the meanest in- 
tellect, than the strong man has to spoil and oppress his neighbour ? 
Is the abuse of intellectual power the less culpable because no laws can 
be made to restrain it ? 


Music recalls a state of feeling, and not merely a series of incidents. 
When we listen to the long-forgotten melody, we do not review the 
scenes and actions of our childhood in succession, but we become for 
the moment children once again.... Words must ever scund so 
feeble in attempting to express the magic power of melody. 


“Your musie’s power your music must disclose, 
And what light is, ’tis only light that shows.” 


How little do they know of human nature, who imagine that pride 
is likely te be subdued by adversity ? 
13 
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We must often consider, not what. the wise will think, but what 
the foolish will be sure to say. 


The self-love which Rochefoucauld discovers in all our actions, 
which (to use his own words) settles on external things, only as the 
bee doth on flowers, to extract what may be serviceable is merely the 
condition of existence. Language has descended to us unprepared 
for the discussion of such a question.... We are entangled in a web 
of words ; and when we begin to argue, we are but seeking refuge in 
the strongholds of the enemy. And so why should we commence a 
fruitless investigation ? | , 


The image that appeared to King Nebuchadnezzar in a dream 
was made of gold, of silver, of iron, and of clay. The idol of this 
world differs from that seen by the Babylonian monarch ; for, it is all 
gold,—pure gold—-and does not even possess the humanity of clay. 
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FOREWORD. 


Samuel Smiles was born in 1812. In boyhood he studied 
Medicine in Edinburgh, passed his Examination and took his degree 
at twenty. The first work that he published was on ‘Physical 
Education” at the age of 26. He settled in Leeds, practised as a 
surgeon for some time, but abandoned his profession when he 
became the Editor of the ‘Leeds Times”. Here, he came into 
touch with that remarkable man, George Stephenson (the inventor 
of Steam Engine) and wrote his life in 1857. Two years later 
followed ‘Self-Help’ which soon became so deservedly popular 
that its circulation went on increasing from time to time and 
was translated into nearly twenty languages. Henceforth, he 
became a popular essayist, author and compiler. ‘Character’ 
appeared in 1871; “Thrift,” in 1875; “Duty,” in 1880; “Life and 
Labour,” in 1887 ; and various other biographical sketches of noted 
engineers and men of invention and industry, from time to time. 
He died in 1904. 

He took a deep and abiding interest in the right education 
of the rising generation, not only of England but of all countries: of 
the-world. He grasped the fundamental truth that Knowledge 
and Intelligence, like Sanitation and Health, to be permanently 
useful and valuable to any one country, must be all-pervasive 
and universal in all countries of this world. So deep and genuine 
was his interest inthe welfare of the younger generation that he 
gave free lectures, addresses, home-talks, to young men and women 
who used ‘to meet in the evening for self-education’ at Leeds. 
These Home-talks are now permanently preserved in his well-known 
books. And every new generation of young folk, reading his essays, 
has received, and will continue to receive, an amount of healthy 
instruction and inspiration from his works which is difficult to over- 
estimate. To popularize his works in India, I have brought out a 
sample booklet,—only 200 copies of it—-for private circulation. It 
contains selections from Self-Help, Thrift, and Duty. These  Selec- 
tions, I have collected and condensed in one small handy volume, in 
the hope that Young India will appreciate Smiles’ works and profit 
by the valuable lessons and truths enforced by the author in his 
practical, simple, and homely style. The popularity of his works has 
become so world-wide that no further words of recommendation 
from me are needed to introduce him to the juvenile school-going 
population of India. 


BANGALORE, } 


June 1926, RAM GOPAL, 


SELECTIONS 


From “Self-Help’’. 
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Preface (by Smiles). 


The Title ‘Self-Help’: Its Meaning:—The title of “Self-Help” 
might lead one to suppose that it consists of a eulogy of selfishness. 
But this is the very opposite of what it really is. It is intended to 
stimulate youths to apply themselves diligently to right pursuits,— 
sparing neither labour, pains, nor self-denial, in prosecuting them. 
They should learn to rely upon their own efforts in life, rather than 
depend upon the help or patronage of others. From the examples 
given of library and scientific men, artists, inventors, educators, 
philanthropists, missionaries, and martyrs, we see that the duty of 
helping one’s self, in the highest sense, involves the helping of one’s 
neighbours. It is thus that we feel a deep interest in the labours, the 
trials, the struggles, and the achievements of others. 


The Record of Failure, Useful but Depressing:—‘“‘Why should not 
Failure,’’ it has been asked, “have its Plutarch as well as Success 2?” 
But the record of more failure would probably be found excessively 
depressing as well as uninstructive reading. It 1s, however, shown, 
in the following pages that Failure is the best discipline of the true 
worker. It should stimulate him to renewed efforts, evoking his best 
powers, carrying him onward. nm self-culture, self-contrel, and growth 
in knowledge and wisdom. Viewed in this light, Failure, conquered 
by Perseverance, is always full of interest and instruction, and this we 
have endeavoured to illustrate by many examples. 


It is true, the best of men may fail, in the best of causes, but not 
forever. And even these best of men did not try to fail, or regard 
their failure as meritorious ; on the contrary, they tried to succeed, 
and looked upon failure as misfortune. Failure in any good cause is, 
however, honourable, whilst success in any bad cause is merely in- 
famous. Atthesame time, success in the good cause is unquestionably 
better than failure. But it is not the result in any case that is to be 
regarded so much as the aim and the effort, the patience, the courage, 


and the endeavour with which desirable and worthy objects are pur- 
sued :— 
“Tis not in mortals to command success ; 
Ld : be 23 
We will do more—deserve it. 


The Object of This Book :—The object of the book briefly is, 
to re-inculcate those old-fashioned but wholesome lessons, which 
perhaps cannot be too often urged :—(1) that youth must work in 
order to enjoy ;—(2) that nothing creditable can be accomplished 
without application and diligence ;—(3) that the student must not 
be daunted by difficulties, but conquer them by patience and per- 
severance ;—and (4) that, above all, he must seek elevation of charac- 
ter, without which capacity is worthless, and worldly success is naught. 


(S. Smires. London, 1859.) 


1. SELF-HELP—-NATIONAL AND INDIVIDUAL. 


‘The worth of a State, in the long run, is the worth of the indivi- 
duals composing it.”’—(J. 5. M111.) 


Help, not earned, is Weakening :—Help from without is often 
enfeebling in its effects, but help from within invariably invigorates. 
Whatever is done for men or classes, to a certain extent takes away 
the stimulus and necessity of doing for themselves ; and where men 
are subjected to over-guidance and over-government, the inevitable 
tendency is to render them comparatively helpless. 


Legislation,—but Negative :--Even the best institutions can give 
a man no active help. Perhaps the most they can do is, to leave him 
free to develop himself and improve his individual condition. But, in 
all times, men have been prone to believe that their happiness and well- 
being were to be secured by means of institutions rather than by their 
own conduct. Hence the value of legislation as an agent in human 
advancement has usually been much over-estimated. At its best, the 
function of Government is negative and restrictive, rather than positive 
and active; being resolvable principally into protection—protection 
of life, liberty, and property. Laws, wisely administered, will secure 
men in the enjoyment of the fruits of their labour, whether of mind 
or body, at a comparatively small personal sacrifice ; but no laws, 
however stringent, can make the idle industrious, the thriftless provi- 
dent, or the drunken sober. Such reforms can only be effected by 
means of individual action, economy, and self-denial; by better 
habits at school, at home, etc., rather than by greater rights. 


Government is but the Reflex of the Individuals Composing a 
Nation: —The Government of a nation itself is usually found to he 
but the reflex of the individuals composing it. The Government that 
is ahead of the people will inevitably be dragged down to their level, 
as the Government that is behind them will in the long run be dragged 
up. In the order of nature, the collective character of a nation will 
as surely find its befitting results in its law and government, as water 
finds its own level. The noble people will be nobly ruled, and the 
ignorant and corrupt ignobly. For the nation is only an aggregate 
of individual conditions, and civilization itself is but a question of the 
personal improvement of the men, women, and children of whom 
society is composed. 

National Progress or Downfall is the Sum of the Personal Lives 
and Characters:—National progress is the sum of individual indusiry, 
energy, and uprightness, as national decay is of individual idleness, 
selfishness, and vice. What we are accustomed to decry as great 
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social evils, will, for the most part, be found to be but the outgrowth 
of man’s own perverted life ; and though we may endeavour to cut 
them down and extirpate them by means of Law, they will only spring 
up again, with fresh luxuriance, in some other form, unless the condi- 
tions of personal life and character are radically improved. Thus, we 
must help and stimulate men to elevate and improve themselves by 
their own free and independent individual action. 


We are to wait for Casars!...... This doctrine shortly means, every- 
thing for the people, nothing by them,—a doctrine which, if taken as 
a guide, must, by destroying the free conscience of a community, 
speedily prepare the way for any form of despotism. Czesarism is 
human idolatry in its worst form—a worship of mere power, as degrad- 
ing in its effects as the worship of mere wealth would be. A far 
healthier doctrine to inculcate among the nations would be that of 
Self-Help ; when that comes, Cesarism will be no more. The two 
principles are directly antagonistic...... This wil kill that. 


Other Current Fallacies and Superstitions:—(1) The power of 
Nationalities and Acts of Parliament is also a prevalent superstition. ... 
(2) Ihave heard a great deal about the independence that we were 
to get from this, that, and the other place, and of the great expecta- 
tions we were to have from persons, from other countries coming 
amongst us. (3) Whilst I value as much as any man the great ad- 
vantages that must result to us from that intercourse, I have always 
been deeply impressed with the feeling that our industrial indepen- 
dence is dependent upon ourselves. We see this in the spirit of self- 
help, as exhibited in the energetic action of individuals...... Rising 
above the heads of the mass, there were always to be found a series of 
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individuals distinguished beyond others, who commanded the public 
homage. (4) But our progress has also been owing to multitudes of 
smaller and less known men. Though only the generals’ names may 
be remembered in the history of any great campaign, it has been in a 
great measure through the individual valour and heroism of the privates 
that victories have been won, And life, too, is “a soldier’s battle, ”’— 
men in the ranks having in all times been amongst the greatest of 
workers. Many are the lives of men that are unwritten ; but these 
have nevertheless as powerfully influenced civilization and progress 
as the more fortunate Great, whose names are recorded in biography. 
Even the humblest person, who sets before his fellows an example of 
industry, sobriety, and upright honesty of purpose in life, has a present 
as well as a future influence upon the well-being of his country, for, 
his life and character pass unconsciously into the lives of others, and 
propagate good example for all time to come. 


The Influence of Energetic Individualism :-—Daily experience shows 
that it is energetic individualism which produces the most powerful 
effects upon the life and action of others. I[t really constitutes the 
best practical education. Schools, academies, and colleges give but 
the merest beginnings of culture in comparison with it. Far more 
influential is the life-education daily given in our homes, in our schools, 
in the streets, behind counters, in workshops, at the loom and the 
plough...... The education of the human race consists in action, 
conduct, self-culture, self-control,—in all that tends to discipline a 
man truly, and to fit him for the proper performance of the duties and 
business of life. This is the kind of education that is not to be learnt 
from books, or acquired by any amount of mere literary traming...... 
All experience serves to illustrate and enforce the lesson,—that a man 
perfects himself by work more than by reading,—that it is life rather 
than literature, action rather than study, and character rather than 
biography, which tends perpetually to renovate mankind. 


Biographies of Good Men ar 
but especially of good men, are nevertheless most instructive and useful, 
as helps, guides, and incentives to others. Some of the best are almost 
equivalent to gospels—teaching high living, high thinking, and energe- 
tic action for their own and the world’s good. The valuable examples 
which they furnish of the power of self-hel p exhibit in language not 
to be misunderstood. They show what it is in the power of each to 
accomplish for himself. They eloquently illustrate the efficacy of 
Self-respect and self-reliance in enabling men of even the humblest 
rank to work out for themselves an honourable competency and. a 
solid reputation. 
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Great men of science, literature, and art—apostles of great 
thoughts and lords of the great heart—have belonged to no exclusive 
class or rank in life. They have come alike from colleges, workshops, 
and farmhouses,—from the huts of poor men and the mansions of the 
rich. The instances of obstacles thus surmounted, and of triumphs 
thus achieved, are indeed so numerous, as almost to justify the pro- 
verb that “with Will one can do anything”....... (1) No one knows 
to a certainty what Shakespeare was ; but it is unquestionable that 
he sprang from a humble rank....... He truly seems to have been 
“not one, but all mankind’s epitome”. For, such is the accuracy of 
his sea phrases that a novel writer alleges that he must have been a 
Seer. S20) He was certainly an actor, and in the course of his life 
“played many parts,” gathering his wonderful stores of knowledge 
from a wide field of experience and observation. In any event, he 
must have been a close student and a hard worker ; and to this day 
his writings continue to exercise a powerful influence on the formation 


of noble human character...... (2) The common class of day labourers 
has given us Brindley, the engineer ; Cook, the navigator ; and 
Burns, the poet...... (5) Nor have tailors been undistinguished.... 


The greatest tailor of all is unquestionably Andrew Johnson, the 
present President of the United States—a man of extraordinary force 
of character and vigour of intellect. In his great speech at Washing- 
ton, when describing himself as having begun his political career as 
an alderman, and run through all the branches of the legislature, a 
voice in the crowd cried, “From a tailor up’’. It was characteristic 
of Johnson to take the intended sarcasm in good part, and even to 
turn it to account. “Some gentleman says I have been a tailor. 
That does not disconcert me in the least ; for, when I was a tailor I 
had the reputation of being a good one, and making close fits ; I was 
always punctual with my customers, and always did good work.” (4) 
Michee! Faraday, the son of a blacksmith, was in early life apprenticed 
to a bookbinder, and worked at that trade until he reached his twenty- 
second year: he now occupies the very first rank as a philosopher, 
excelling even his master, Sir Humphry Davy, in the art of lucidly 
expounding the most difficult and abstruse points in natural science. 
(5) Among those who have given the greatest impulse to the sublime 
science of astronomy, we find Copernicus, the son of a Polish baker ; 
Kepler, the son of a German public-house keeper...... (6) Indeed, 
the Empire of England in India was won and held chiefly by men of 
the middle class—such as Clive, Warren Hastings, and their successors— 
men for the most part bred in factories and trained to habits of business. 


_ Numerous Examples from All Countries:—The instances of men, 
in this and other countries, who, by dint of persevering application 
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and energy, have raised themselves from the humblest ranks of industry 
to eminent positions of usefulness and influence in society, are indeed 
so numerous that they have long ceased to be regarded as exceptional. 
Looking at some of the more remarkable, it might almost be said that 
early encounter with difficulty and adverse circumstances was the 
necessary and indispensable condition of success. The British House 
of Commons has always contained a considerable number of such self- 
raised men—fitting representatives of the industrial character of the 
people ; and it isto the credit of our Legislature that they have been 
welcomed and honoured there. We are proud to think that a person 
risen from that condition should be able to sit side by side, on equal 
terms, with the hereditary gentry of the land. (1) The late Mr. Fox, 
member for Oldham, was accustomed to introduce: his recollections 
of past times with the words, “when I was working as a weaver boy 
at, Norwich’ ; and there are other members of parliament, still living, 
whose origin has been equally humble...... (2) Among like men of 
the same class may be ranked the late Richard Cobden, whose start 
in life was equally humble. The son of a small farmer at Midhurst 
in Sussex, he was sept at an early age to London and employed as a 
boy._in a warehouse in the City. He was diligent, well-conducted 
and~eager for information. His master, a man of the old school, 
warned him against too much reading; but the boy went on in his 
course, storing his mind with the wealth found in books. He was 
_ promoted from one position of trust to another—-became a traveller 
for his house—secured a large connection, and eventually started in 
business as a calico printer at Manchester. Taking an interest in 
public questions, more especially in popular education, his attention 
was gradually drawn to the subject of the Corn Laws, to the repeal of 
which he-may be said to have devoted his fortune and his life. It 
may be mentioned as a curious fact that the first speech he delivered 
in public was a total failure. But he had great perseverance, appli- 
cation, and energy ; and with persistency and practice, he became 
at length one of the most persuasive and effective of public speakers, 
extorting the disinterested eulogy of even Sir Robert Peel himself...... 
He said of Mr. Cobden, that he was “a living proof of what merit, 
perseverance, and labour can accomplish ; one of the most complete 
examples of those men who, sprung from the humblest ranks of society, 
raise themselves to the highest rank in public estimation by the effect 
of their own worth and of their personal services ; finally, one of 
the rarest exam ples of the solid qualities inherent in the Hey 
character. ’ 


Riches and Ease,—not so necessary to Culture: —Riches and ease, 
it is perfectly clear, are not necessary for man’s highest culture, else 
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had not the world been so largely indebted in all times to those who 
have sprung from the humbler ranks. An easy and luxurious existence 
does not train men to effort or encounter with difficulty...... Indeed, 
so far from poverty being a misfortune, it may, by vigorous self-help, 
be converted even into a blessing ; rousing a man to that struggle with 
the world in which, though some may purchase ease by degradation, 
the right-minded and true-hearted find strength, confidence, and 
prim phis:s aia Riches are so great a temptation to ease and self- 
indulgence, to which men are by nature prone, that the glory is all the 
greater of those who, born to ample fortunes, nevertheless take an 
active part in the work of their generation—who “scorn delights and 
live laborious days”. It is to the honour of the wealthier ranks in 
this country that they are not idlers ; for, they do their fair share of 
the work of the state. 


Wealthier Classes, also noted for Strenuous Labour and Industry:— 
Nor have the weaithier classes been undistinguished in the more peace- 
ful pursuits of philosophy and science...... But it 1s principally in the 
departments of polities and literature that we find the most energetic 
labourers amongst our higher classes. Success in these lines of action, 
as in all others, can orly be achieved through industry, practice, and 
study ; and the great Minister, or Parliamentary leader, must neces- 
sarily be amongst the very hardest of workers. Such was Palmerston ; 
and such are Derby and Russell, Disraeli and Gladstone. ‘These men 
have had the benefit of no Ten Hours Bill, but have often, during the 
busy season of Parliament, worked “double shift,” almost day and 
night. One of the most illustrious of such workers in modern times 
was unquestionably the late Sir Robert Peel. He possessed in an 
extraordinary degree the power of continuous intellectual labour, nor 
did he spare himself. His career, indeed, presented a remarkable 
example of how much a man of comparatively moderate powers can 
accomplish by means of assiduous application and indefatigable industry. 
During the forty years that he held a seat in Parliament, his labours 
were prodigious...... In one respect he surpassed most men: his 
principles broadened and enlarged with time; and age, instead of 
contracting, only served to mellow and ripen his nature. To the last 
he continued open to the reception of new views, and, though many 
thought him cautious to excess, he did not allow himself to fall into 
that indiscriminating admiration of the past, which is the palsy of many 
minds similarly educated and renders the old age of many nothing 
but a DILY ae The indefatigable industry of Lord Brougham has 
become almost proverbial. His public labours have extended over a 
period of upwards of sixty years, during which he has ranged over 
many fields—of law, literature, politics, and science,—and achieved 
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distinction in them all. How he contrived it, has been to many a 
* mystery...... The secret of it was, that he never left a minute un- 
employed ; withal he possessed a constitution of iron. In his old 
age, Lord Brougham commenced and prosecuted a series of elaborate 
investigations as to the laws of Light, and he submitted the results to 
the most scientific audiences that Paris and London could muster. 
About the same time, he was passing through the press his admirable 
sketches of the ‘Men of Science and Literature of the Reign of George 
IIT’, and taking his full share of the law business and the political 
discussions in the House of Lords...... Such was Brougham’s love 
of work—long become a habit—that no amount of application seems 
to have been too great for him. 

Another hard-working man of the same class is Sir E, Bulwer 
Lytton. Few writers have done more, or achieved higher distinction 
in various walks—as a novelist, poet, dramatist, historian, essayist, 
orater, and politician. He has worked his way step by step, disdainful 
of ease, and animated throughout by the ardent desire to excel. On 
the score of mere industry there are few living English writers who 
have written so much, and none that have produced so much of high 
quality. The industry of Bulwer is entitled to all the greater praise 
that it has been entirely self-imposed. To hunt, and shoot, and live 
at ease ;—to frequent the clubs and enjoy the opera, with the variety 
of London-visiting and sight-seeing during the “season”’; and then 

off to the country mansion, with its well-stocked preserves, and its 

thousand delightful out-door pleasures ;—to travel abroad, to Paris, 
Vienna, or Rome ;—all this is excessively attractive to a lover of pleasure 
and a man of fortune...... Like Byron, his first effort was poetical 
(‘Weeds and Wild Flowers’), and a failure. But Bulwer had pluck 
and perseverance...... And the remainder of Bulwer’s literary life, 
now extending over a period of thirty years, has been a succession of 
triumphs. 

Mr. Disrzeli affords a similar instance of the power of industry 
and application in working out an eminent public career. His first 
achievements were, like Bulwer’s, in literature...... As an orator 
too, his first appearance in the House of Commons was a failure. It 
was spoken of as “more screaming than an Adelphi farce’. Though 
composed in a grand and ambitious strain, every sentence was hailed 
with “loud laughter...... > But he succeeded in at length com- 
manding the attention of the first assembly of gentlemen in the world. 
He affords a striking illustration of what energy and determination will 
do ; for, Disraeli earned his position by dint of patient industry. He 
did not, as many young men do, having once failed, retire dejected, 
to mope and whine in a corner, but diligently set himself to work, 
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He carefully unlearnt his faults, studied the character of his audience, 
practised sedulously the art of speech, and industriously filled his mind 
with the elements of parliamentary knowledge. He worked patiently 
for success ; and it came, but slowly: then the House laughed with 
him, instead of at him. "he recollection of his early failure was 
eflaced, and by general consent he was at length admitted to be one 
of the most finished and effective of Parliamentary speakers. 


Dependence and Independence: Indebted to Others, to Many 
Subtle Influences:—The poet Wordsworth has well said that “these 
two things, contradictory though they may seem, must go together— 
manly dependence and manly independence, manly reliance and manly 
self-reliance’. From infancy to old age, all are more or less indebted 
to others for nurture and culture ; and the best and strongest are 
usually found the readiest to acknowledge such help...... In fine, 
human character is moulded by a thousand subtle influences ; by 
example and precept ; by life and literature ; by friends and neigh- 
bours ; by the world we live in, as well as by the spirits of our fere- 
fathers, whose legacy of good words and deeds we inherit. But great 
unquestionably, though these influences are acknowledged to be, 
it is nevertheless equally clear that men must necessarily be the active 
agents of their own well-being and well-doing ; they themselves must, 
in the very nature of things, be their own best helpers. 


) 
2. LEADERS OF INDUSTRY—(INVENTORS AND PRODUCERS.) 


* Deduct all that men of the humbler classes have done for England 
in the way of inventions only, and see where she would have 
been but for them.’—-(ARTHUR HELPS.) 


Growth,—attained by Labour and Industry:—One of the most 
strongly-marked features of the English people is their sense and 
spirit of industry. It is this spirit, displayed by the Commons of 
England which has laid the foundations and built up the industrial 
greatness of the Empire. This vigorous growth of the nation has been 
mainly the result of the free energy of individuals. This spirit of 
active industry has been the vital principal of the nation, (1) it has 
also been its saving and remedial one, counteracting from time to time 
the effects of errors in our laws and imperfections in our constitution. 
(2) The career of industry which the nation has pursued, has also 
proved its best education. As steady application to work is the 
healthiest training for every individual, so is it the best discipline of 
a state. Honourable industry travels the same road with duty ; and 
Nature has closely linked both with happiness...... Certain it 1s that 
no bread, eaten by man, is so sweet as that earned by his own labour, 
whether bodily or mental. By labour the earth has been subdued, 
and man redeemed from barbarism: nor has a single step in civili- 
zation been made without it. Labour is not only a necessity and a 
duty, but a blessing ; only the idler feels it to be acurse. ‘The duty of 
work is written on the thews and muscles of the limbs, the mechanism 
of the hand, the nerves and lobes of the brain,—the sum of whose 
healthy action is satisfaction and enjoyment. In the school of labour 
is taught the best practical wisdom...... 


We are Indebted to Men of the Humblest Rank:—The array of 
great names in science, commerce, literature, and art, shows that at 
all events the difficulties interposed by poverty and labour are not 
insurmountable. As respects the great contrivances and inventions 
which have conferred so much power and wealth upon the nation, 
it is unquestionable that for the greater part of them we have been 
indebted to men of the humblest rank. Deduct what they have done 
in this particular line of action, and it will be found that very little 
indeed remains for other men to have accomplished. 

Inventors have set in motion some of the greatest industries of the 
world. To them society owes many of its chief necessaries, comforts, 
and luxuries; and, by their genius and labour, daily life has been 
rendered in all respects more easy as well as enjoyable. Our food, our 
clothing, the furniture of our homes, the glass which admits the light 
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to our dwellings at the same time that it excludes the cold, the gas 
which illuminates our streets, our means of locomotion by land an 
by sea, the tools by which our various articles of necessity and luxury’ 
are fabricated, have been the result of the labour and ingenuity of many 
men and many minds. Mankind at large are all the happier for such 
inventions, are every day reaping the benefit of them in an increase 
of individual] well-being as well as of public enjoyment. 


The Steam-Engine,—the King of. Machines:—look at the inven- 
tion of the working steam-engine—the king of machines. Like other 
contrivances and discoveries, it was effected, step by step, one man 
transmitting the result of his labours, at the time apparently useless, 
to his successors, who took it up and carried it forward another stage. 
The prosecution of the inquiry extended over many generations. 
Thus, the idea promulgated by Hero of Alexandria was never altogether 
lost...... At last, Watt took up the idea. He was one of the most 
industrious of men ; and the story of his life proves, what all experi- 
ence confirms, that it is not the man of the greatest natural vigour and 
capacity who achieves the highest results, but he who employs his 
powers with the greatest industry and the most carefully disciplined - 
skill,—the skill that comes by labour, application, and experience. 
Many men in his time knew far more than Watt, but none laboured 
so assiduously as he did to turn all that he did know to useful practical 
purposes. He cultivated carefully that habit of active attention. 
Indeed, the difference of intellect in men depends more upon the early 
cultivation of this habit of attention, than upon any great disparity 
between the powers of one individual and another...... Many skilful 
inventors have from time to time added new power to the steam-engine ; 
and, by numerous modifications, rendered it capable of being applied 
to nearly all the purposes of manufacture,—driving machinery, 
impelling ships, grinding corn, printing books, stamping money, 
hammering, planing, and turning iron ; in short, of performing every 
description of mechanical labour where power is required...... The 
engine was eventually perfected by George Stephenson and his son, in 
the form of the railway locomotive, by which social changes of im- 
mense importance have been brought about, of even greater conse- 
quence, considered in their results on human progress and civilization, 
than the condensing-engine of Watt. 


And the Results:—One of the first grand results of Watt’s inven- 
tion was the establishment of the cotton-manufacture. The person 
most closely identified with the foundation of this great branch of 
industry was unquestionably Sir Richard Arkwright, whose practical 
energy and sagacity were perhaps even more remarkable than his 
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mechanical inventiveness. His originality as an inventor has indeed 
been called in question, like that of Watt and Stephenson. Ark- 
wright probably stood in the same relation to the spinning-machine 
that Watt did to the steam-engine and Stephenson to the locomotive. 

When the demands of industry are found to press upon the re- 
sources of inventors, the same idea is usually found floating about in 
many minds ;—such has been the case with the steam-engine, the 
safety-lamp, the electric telegraph, and other inventions. Many 
ingenious minds are found labouring in the throes of invention, until 
at length the master mind, the strong practical man, steps forward, 
and straightway delivers them of their idea; applies the principle 
and the thing is done. 


Jacquard,—the Frenchman,—His New Loom:—Jacquard (a 
Frenchman of the Poorer classes) was regarded by his townsmen as 
an enemy, and treated by them as Kay, Hargreaves, and Arkwright 
had been in Lancashire. The workmen looked upon the new loom as 
fatal to their trade, and feared lest it should at once take the bread 
from their mouths. A tumultuous meeting was held on the Place 
des Terreaux, when it was determined to destroy the machines. This 
was however prevented by the military. But Jacquard was denounced 
and hanged in effigy...... At length, carried away by the popular 
impulse, they had one of Jacquard’s looms carried off and publicly 
broken in pieces. Riots followed, in one of which Jacquard was 
- dragged along the quay by an infuriated mob interding to drown him, 
but he was rescued. 

The great value of the Jacquard loom, however, could not be 
denied, and its success was only a question of time. Jacquard was 
urged by some English silk manufacturers te pass over into England 
and settle there. But notwithstanding the harsh and cruel treatment 
he had received at the hands of his townspeople, his patriotism was 
too strong to permit him to accept their offer. The English manu- 
facturers, however, adopted his loom. Then it was, and only then, 
that Lyons, threatened to be beaten out of the field, adopted it with 
eagerness ; and before long the Jacquard-machine was employed in 
nearly all kinds of weaving. The result proved that the fears of the 
workpeople had been entirely unfounded. Instead of diminishing 
employment, the Jacquard loom increased it at least tenfold. 

As for Jacquard himself, the rest of his life passed peacefully, 
excepting that the workpeople who dragged him along the quay to 
drown him were shortly after found eager to bear him in triumph along 
the same route in celebration of his birthday. But his modesty would 
not permit him to take part in such a demonstration...... He retired 
at sixty to end his days at Oullins, bis father’s native place. It was 
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there that he received, in 1820, the decoration of the Legion of Honour ; 
and it was there that he died and was buried in 1834, A statue was 
erected to his memory, but his relatives remained in poverty ; and 
twenty years after his death, his two nieces were under the necessity 
of selling, fora few hundred franes, the gold medal bestowed upon 
their uncle by Louis XVIII. “Such,” says a French writer, “was 
the gratitude of the manufacturing interest of Lyons to the man to 
whom it owes so large a portion of its splendour.”’ 


Joshua Heilmann, His Combing Machine:—It would be easy to 
extend the martyrology of inventors, ard to cite the names of other 
equally distinguished men who have, without any corresponding 
advantage to themselves, contributed to the industrial progress of the 
age,—-lor it was too often happened that genius has planted the tree, 
of which patient dulness has gathered the fruit ; but we will confine, 
ourselves for the present to a brief account of an inventor of compara- 
tively recent date, by way of illustration of the difficulties and pri- 
vations which it is so frequently the lot of mechanical genius to 
surmount. We allude, to Joshua Heilmann, the inventor of the 
Combing Machine. 

Heilmann was born in 1706, at Mulhouse, the principal seat of 
the Alsace cotton manufacture. Huis father was poor, and he was at 
length brought almost to the verge of despair. He returned to France 
to visit his family, still pursuing his idea, which had obtained complete 
possession of his mind. While sitting by his hearth one evening, 
meditating upon the hard fate of inventors and the misfortunes in 
which their families so often become involved, he found himself almost 
unconsciously watching his daughters combing their long hair and 
drawing it out at full length between their fingers. The thought 
suddenly struck him. And upon this idea he proceeded and introduced 
the apparently simple but really most intricate process of machine- 
combing...... The machine has been described as “ acting with almost 
the delicacy of touch of the human fingers’. It combs the lock of 
cotton at both ends, places the fibres exactly parallel with each other, 
separates the long from the short, and unites the long fibres in one 
sliver and the short ones in another. In fine, the machine not only 
acts with the delicate accuracy of the human fingers but apparently 
with the delicate intelligence of the human mind. 

The chief commercial value of the invention consisted in its 
rendering the commoner sorts of cotton available for fine spinning. 
The manufacturers were thereby enabled to select the most suitable 
fibres for high-priced fabries, and to produce the finer sorts of yarn 
in much larger quantities. It became possible by its means to make 
thread so fine that a length of 334 miles might be spun from a single 
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pound weight of the prepared cotton, and, worked up into finer sorts 
of lace ; the original shilling’s worth of cotton-wool, before it passed 
into the hands of the consumer, might thus be increased to the value 
of between 300£. and 400£. sterling. 

The beauty and utility of Heilmann’s invention were at once 
appreciated by the English cotton-spinners. Six Lancashire firms 
united and purchased the patent for cotton-spining for England 
for the sum of 30,000£. The wool-spinners paid the same sum for 
the privilege of applying the process to wool ; and Messrs. Marshall, 
of Leeds, 20,000£. for the privilege of applying it to flax. Thus wealth 
suddenly flowed in upon poor Heilmann at last. But he did not live 
to enjoy it. Scarcely had his long Jabours been crowned by success 


than he died. 


Progress Achieved, thro’ Sacrifice of Such Lives:—It is at the price 
of lives such as these that the wonders of civilization are achieved, 
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3. THREE GREAT POTTERS, 


(1. Palissy: 2. Bottgher: 3. Wedgwood.) 


History of Pottery:—It so happens that the history of Pottery 
furnishes some of the most remarkable instances of patient perseverance 
to be found in the whole range of biography. Of these we select 
three of the most striking, as exhibited in the lives of Bernard Palissy, 
the Frenchman ; Johann Frederick Bottgher, the German ; and- 
Josiah Wedgwood, the Englishman. 


Enamelled Pottery:—Though the art of making common vessels 
of clay was known to most of the ancient nations, that of manufactur- 
ing enamelled earthenware was much less common. It was, however, 
practised by the ancient Ktruscans, specimens of whose ware are still 
to be found in antiquarian collections. But it became a lost art, 
and was only recovered at a comparatively recent date. The Etruscan 
ware was very valuable in ancient times, a vase being worth its weight 
in gold in the time of Augustus. The Moors seem to have preserved 
amongst them a knowledge of the art, which they were found practising 
in the Island of Majorca when it was taken by the Pisans in 1115...... 
About two centuries later, the Italians began to make an imitation 
enamelled ware, which they named Majolica, after the Moorish place 
of manufacture. 


(1) Palissy:—the Frenchman:—When about eighteen years old, 
the glass trade becoming decayed, Palissy (a Frenchman) left his 
father’s house, with his wallet on his back, and went into the world to 
search whether there was any place in it for him... .Then he travelled 
Northwards, sojourning for various periods at different places in 
France, Flanders, and Lower Germany...... It was the sight of an 
elegant cup of Italian manufacture—most probably one of Luca della 
Robbia’s make—which first set Palissy a-thinking about the new art. 
A circumstance so apparently insignificant would have produced no 
effect upon an ordinary mind, or even upon Palissy himself at an 
ordinary time. But, occuring as it did when he was meditating a 
change of calling, he at once became inflamed with the desire of imitating 
it. The sight of this cup disturbed his whole existence; and the 
determination to discover the enamel with which it was glazed, thence- 
forward possessed him like a passion. He proceeded to try all manner 
of experiments to ascertain what they really were. He pounded all 
the substances which he supposed were likely to produce it. Then 
he bought common earthen pots, broke them into pieces, and, spreading 
his compounds over them, subjected them to the heat of a furnace 
which he erected for the purpose of baking them. His experiments 
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failed ; and the results were broken pots and a waste of fuel, drugs, 
time, andlabour. Women do not readily sympathise with experiments 
whose only tangible effect is to dissipate the means of buying clothes 
and food for their children ; and Palissy’s wife, who ever dutiful in 
other respects, could not be reconciled to the purchase of more earthen 
pots, which seemed to her to be bought only to be broken. Yet she 
must needs submit...... Poverty stared him and his family in the 
Be 6514 s4)3 For, to his dismay, the whole of the experiments were 
failures. But, though disappointed, he was not yet defeated ; for, 
he determined on the very spot to “begin afresh’’. So, he resolved 
to make a last great effort ; and he began by breaking more pots than 
ever. More than three hundred pieces of pottery covered with his 
compounds were sent to the giass-furnace ; and thither he himself 
went to watch the results of the baking. Four hours passed, during 
which he watched—and then the furnace was opened. The material 
on one only of the three hundred pieces of potsherd had melted, and 
it was taken out to cool. As it hardened, it grew white—white and 
polished! The piece of potsherd was covered with white enamel, 
described by Palissy as “singularly beautiful!’’ And beautiful it 
must no doubt have been in his eyes after all his weary waiting. He 
ran-home with it to his wife, feeling himself, as he expressed it, quite 
a new creature. But the prize was not yet won—or from it. The 
partial success of this intended last effort merely had the effect of 
luring him on to a succession of further experiments and failures...... 
At times, Palissy became melancholy and almost hopeless, and seems 
to have all but broken down. He wandered gloomily about the fields 
near Saintes, his clothes hanging in tatters, and himself worn to a 
skeleton..,...-The family continued to reproach him for his reckless- 
ness, and his neighbours cried shame upon him for his obstinate folly. 
But though he had already spent about ten years in the search for the 
enamel, it cost him nearly eight more years of experimental plodding 
before he perfected his invention. He gradually learnt dexterity 
and certainty of result by experience, gathering practical knowledge 
out of many failures. Every mishap was a fresh lesson to him, teach- 
ing him something new about the nature of enamels, the qualities of 
argillaceous earths, the tempering of clays, and the construction and 
management of furnaces. 

At last, after about sixteen years’ labour, Palissy took heart and 
called himself Potter. These sixteen years had been his term of 
apprenticeship to the art ; during which he had wholly to teach himself, 
beginning at the very beginning. He was now able to sell his wares 
and thereby maintain his family in comfort. But he never rested 
satisfied with what he had accomplished. He proceeded from one 

%) 
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step of improvement to another; always aiming at the greatest 
perfection possible. He studied natural objects for patterns, and with 
such success that the great Buffon spoke of him as “so great a naturalist 
as Nature only can produce’. His ornamental pieces are now re- 
garded as rare gems in the cabinets of virtuosi, and sell at almost 
fabulous prices. The ornaments on them are for the most part 
accurate models from life, of wild animals, lizards, and plants, found in 
the fields about Saintes, and tastefully combined as ornaments into 
the texture of a plate or vase. 

We have not, however, come to an end of the sufferings of Palissy, 
respecting which a few words remain to be said. Being a Protestant, 
at a time when religious persecution waxed hot in the south of France, 
and expressing his views without fear, he was regarded as a dangerous 
heretic. His enemies informed against him...... He was condemned 
to be burnt; but a powerful noble, the Constable de Montmorency, 
interposed to save his life.—not because he had any special regard for 
Palissy or his religion, but because no other artist could be found 
capable of executing the enamelled pavement for his magnificent 
chateau then in course of erection at Ecouen, about four leagues from 
ty Fae Besides carrying on the manufacture of pottery, with 
the aid of his two sons, Palissy, during the latter part of his life, wrote 
and published several books on the potter’s art, with a view to the 
instruction of his countrymen, and in order that they might avoid 
the many mistakes which he himself had made. He also wrote on 
agriculture, on fortification, and natural history, on which latter 
subject he even delivered lectures to a limited number of persons. 
He waged war against astrology, alchemy, witchcraft, and like im- 
postures. ‘This stirred up against him many enemies, who. pointed the 
finger at him as a heretic, and he was again arrested for his religion 
and imprisoned in the Bastille. He was now an old man of seventy- 
eight, trembling on the verge of the grave, but his spirit was as brave 
as ever. He was threatened with death unless he recanted ; but he 
was as obstinate in holding to his religion as he had been in hunting 
out the secret of the enamel...... He died in the Bastille, after endur- 
ing about a year’s imprisonment,—there peacefully terminating a 
life distinguished for heroic labour, extraordinary endurance, inflexible 
rectitude, and the exhibition of many rare and noble virtues. 
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in one direction——the art of converting common metals into gold. At 
the end of several years, Bottgher pretended to have discovered that 
universal solvent of the alchemists, and professed that he had made 
gold by its means. The kings of Prussia and of Saxony, in turn, kept 
him to make gold for them. The king himself visited him, and told 
him in a severe tone that if he did not at once proceed to make gold, 
he would be hanged. - Years passed, and still Bottgher made no gold ; 
but he was not hanged. It was reserved for him to make a far more 
important discovery than the conversion of copper into gold, namely, 
the conversion of clay into porcelain. Some rare specimens of this 
ware had been brought by the Portuguese from China, which were 
sold for more than their weight in gold. Bottgher was first induced 
to turn his attention to the subject by Walter von Tschirnhaus, a 
maker of optical instruments, also an alchemist...... He very 
sensibly said to Bottgher, still in fear of the gallows—“ If you can’t 
make gold, try and do something else ; make porcelain.”’ The alche- 
mist acted on the hint, and began. his experiments, working mght and 
day. He prosecuted his investigations for a long time with great 
assiduity, but without success. At length some red clay, brought 
to him for the purpose of making his crucibles, set him on the right 
track. At last, the discovery, in Bottgher’s intelligent hands, led to 
great results, and proved of far greater importance than the discovery 
of the philosopher’s stone would have been. 


(3) Wedgwood,—the Englishman:—The career of Josiah Wedg- 
wood, the English potter, was less chequered and more prosperous 
than that of either Palissy or Bottgher, and his lot was cast in 
happier times. Down to the middle of last century, England was 
behind most other nations of the first order in Europe in respect 
of skilled industry. Although there were many potters in Stafiord- 
shire—(and Wedgwood himself belonged to a numerous clan of 
potters of the same name)—their productions were of the rudest 
kind, for the most part, only plain brown ware, with the patterns 
scratched in, while the clay was wet. The principal supply of the 
better articles of earthenware came from Delft in Holland, and of 
drinking stone-pots from Cologne...... Such, in a few words, was 
the condition of the pottery manufacture when Josiah Wedgwood 
was born at Burslem, in 1730. By the time he died, sixty-four 
years later, it had become completely changed. By his energy, skill 
and genius, he established the trade upon a new and solid founda~ 
tion ; and, in the words of his epitaph, “converted a rude and in- 
considerable manufacture into an elegant art and an important 
branch of national commerce...... 

The result of Wedgwood’s labours was, that the manufacture of 
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pottery, which he found in the very lowest condition, became one of 
the staples of England ; and instead of importing what we needed for 
home use from abroad, we became large importers to other countries, 
supplying them with earthenware even in the face of enormous prohi- 
bitory duties on articles of British produce. About 20,000 persons 
then derived their bread directly from the manufacture of earthen- 
ware, without taking into account the increased numbers to which 
it gave employment in coal-mines, and in the carrying trade by land 
and sea, and the stimulus which it gave to employment in many ways 
in various parts of the country...... In 1852, not fewer than 
84,000,000 pieces of pottery were exported from England to other 
countries, beside what were made for home use. But it is not merely 
the quantity and value of the produce that is entitled tc consideration, 
but the improvement of the condition of the population by whom this 
great branch of industry is conducted. When Wedgwood began his 
labours, the Staffordshire district was only in a half-civilized state. 
The people were poor, uncultivated, and few in number. When 
Wedgwood’s manufacture was firmly established, there was found 
ample employment at good wages for three times the number of popu- 
lation ; while their moral advancement had kept pace with their 
material improvement. 


Such Men are the Industrial Heroes:—Men such as these are fairly 
entitled to take rank as the Industrial Heroes of the civilized world. 
Their patient self-reliance amidst trials and difficulties, their courage 
and perseverance in the pursuit of worthy objects, are not less heroic 
of their kind than the bravery and devotion of the soldier and the sailor, 
whose duty and pride it is heroically to defend what these valiant 
leaders of industry have so heroically achieved. 
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4. APPLICATION AND PERSEVERANCE. 


Is Fortune Blind ?: The greatest results in life are usually attained 
by simple means, by the exercise of ordinary qualities...... Fortune 
has often been blamed for her blindness ; but Fortune is not so blind 
as men are. Those who look into practical life, will find that Fortune 
is usually on the side of the industrious, as the winds and waves are on 
the side of the best navigators. In the pursuit of even the highest 
branches of human inquiry, the commoner qualities are found the most 
useful—such as common sense, attention, application and perseverance. 
Genius may not be necessary, though even genius of the highest sort 
does not disdain the use of these ordinary qualities. The very greatest 
men have been among the least believers in the power of genius. 


The Biographies of Great Men—Show Only Industry and Appli- 
cation:—We have, indeed, but to glance at the biographies of great men 
to find that the most distinguished inventors, artists, thinkers, and 
workers of all kinds, owe their success, in a great measure, to their 
indefatigable industry and application. They were men who turned. 
all things to gold,—even time itself. Disreeli, the elder, held that the 
secret of success consisted in being master of your subject, such 
mastery being attainable only,through continuous application and study. 
Hence it happens that the men who have most moved the world, have 
~ not been so much men of genius, strictly so called, as men of intense 
mediocre abilities, but possessed of untiring perseverance ; not so 
often the gifted,—of naturally bright and shining qualities, as those 
who Jabour and wait. . 


Be Patient, because the Progress is Always Slow:-—-Progress, how- 
ever, of the best kind, is comparativelyslow. Great results cannot be 
achieved at once ; and we must be satisfied to advance in life as we 
walk, step by step. De Maistre says that “to know how to wait is 
the great secret of success”. We must sow before we can reap, and 
often have to wait long, content meanwhile to look patiently forward 
in hope ; the fruit, best worth waiting for, often ripening the slowest. 
But ‘‘time and patience,’’ says the Hastern proverb, ‘‘change the 
mulberry leaf to satin,—to shining silk.”’ 


To wait patiently, however, men must work cheerfully. Cheerful- 
ness is an excellent working quality, imparting great el asticity to the 
character. As a bishop has said, “Temper is nine-tenths of Christi- 
anity.’’ In fact, cheerfulness and diligence are nine-tenths of practical 
wisdom. They are the life and soul of success, as well as of happiness ; 
perhaps the very highest pleasure in life consists in clear, brisk, con- 
scious working. 
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Nothing can compensate for the loss of hope in a man : it entirely 
changes the character. ‘How can I work—how can I be happy,” 
said a great but miserable thinker, ‘““when I have lost all hope ?” 
One of the most cheerful and courageous, because one of the most 
hopeful of workers, was Carey, the missionary in India. He was never 
ashamed of the humbleness of his origin. On one occasion, when at 
the Governor-General’s table he over-heard an officer opposite him 
asking another, loud enough to be heard, whether Carey had not once 
been a shoemaker ; “No, sir,” exclaimed Carey immediately ; ‘‘only 
a cobbler.’’ 


Perseverance, exemplified by Newton, and Carlyle, and Others: 
The accidental destruction of Sir Isaac Newton’s papers, by his little 
dog ‘Diamond’ upsetting a lighted taper upon his desk, by which the 
elaborate calculations of many years were in a moment destroyed, 
is a well-known anecdote, and need not be repeated. It is said that 
the loss caused the philosopher such profound grief that it seriously 
injured his health, and impaired, his understanding. An accident of 
a somewhat similar kind happened to the MS. of Mr. Carlyle’s first 
volume of his ‘French Revolution’. He had lent the MS. to a literary 
neighbour to peruse. By some mischauce, it had been left lying on 
the parlour floor, and become forgotten. Weeks ran on, and the 
historian sent for his work, the printers being loud for “copy”. 
Inquiries were made, and it was found that the maid-of-all-work, 
finding what she conceived to be a bundle of waste paper on the floor, 
had used it to light the kitchen and parlour fires with ! Such was the 
answer returned to Mr. Carlyle ; and his feelings may be imagined. 
There was, however, no help for him but to set resolutely to work to 
re-write the book ; and he turned to and did it.... 

Literary life affords abundant illustrations of the same power of 
perseverance ; and perhaps no career is more instructive, viewed in 
this ight than that of Sir Walter Scott. His admirable working 
qualities were trained in a lawyer’s office, where he pursued for many 
years a sort of drudgery scarcely above that of a copying clerk...... 
His punctuality was one of the most carefully cultivated of his habits, — 
otherwise it had not been possible for him to get through so enormous 
an amount of literary labour. He made it a rule to answer every letter 
received by him on the same day, except where inquiry and deliberation 
were requisite. Nothing else could have enabled him to keep abreast 
with the flood of communications that poured in upon him, and some- 
times put his good nature to the severest test. It was his practice 
to rise by five o’clock, and light his own fire. He shaved and dressed 
with deliberation, and was seated at his desk by six o’clock, with his 
papers arranged before him in the most accurate order, his works of 
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reference marshalled round him on the floor, while at least one favourite 
dog lay watching his eye, outside the line of books. Thus by the time 
the family assembled for breakfast, between nine and ten, he had done 
enough—to use his own words—to break the neck of the day’s work. 
_ The late Joseph Hume pursued a very different career, but worked 
in an equally persevering spirit. He was a man of moderate parts, 
but of great industry and unimpeachable honesty of purpose. The ° 
motto of his life was ‘‘Perseverance’’, and well he acted up to it...... 
He was educated for the medical profession. Having got his diploma, 
he made several voyages to India as ship’s surgeon, and afterwards 
obtained a cadetship in the Company’s service. None worked harder, 
or lived more temperately than he did; and, securing the confidence 
of his superiors, who found him a capable man in the performance of 
his duty, they gradually promoted him to higher offices...... After 
about ten years’ unremitting labour, he returned to England with a 
competency...... He entered Parliament in 1812, and continued a 
member of that assembly, with a short interruption, for a period of 
about thirty-four years. His first recorded speech was on the subject 
of public education, and throughout his long and honourable career 
he took an active and earnest interest in that and all other questions 
calculated to elevate and improve the condition of the people—erimi- 
nal reform, savings-banks, free trade, economy and retrenchment, ex- 
tended representation, and such like measures, all of which he indefatig- 
ably promoted. Whatever subject he undertook, he worked at with all 
his might. He was not a good speaker, but what he said was believed 
to proceed from the lips of an honest, single-minded, accurate man. 
If ridicule, as Shaftesbury says, be the test of truth, Joseph Hume stood 
the test well. No man was more laughed at, but there he stood per- 
petually, and literally, “at his post’. 

The amount of hard work which he contrived to get through was 
something extraordinary. He rose at six, wrote letters and arranged 
his papers for Parliament ; then after breakfast, he received persons on 
business, sometimes as many as twenty in a morning. The House 
rarely assembled without him, and though the debate might be pro- 
Jonged to two or three o’clock in the morning, his name was seldom 
found absent from the division. In short, to perform the work which 
he did, extending over so long a period in the face of so many Admini- 
strations, week after week, year after year; to be outvoted, heaten, 
laughed at, standing on many occasions almost alone ;—-to persevere 
in the face of every discouragement, preserving his temper unrufiled, 
never relaxing in his energy or his hope, and living to see the greater 
number of his measures adopted with acclamation, must be regarded 
as one of the most remarkable illustrations of the power of human 
perseverance that biography can exhibit, 
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5. HELPS AND OPPORTUNITIES—SCIENTIFIC PURSUITS. 


‘« Neither the naked hand, nor the understanding, left to itself, can 
do much ; the work is accomplished by instruments and helps, 
of which the need is not less for the understanding than the 
hand.’’—(Bacon.) 


Chance, Luck, Accident, does Little in Life:—Accident does very 
little towards the production of any great result in life. Though 
sometimes what is called “a happy hit’? may be made by a bold 
venture, the common highway of steady industry and application is 
the only safe road to travel...... Although great men are popularly 
supposed only to deal with great things, men such as Newton and 
Young were ready to detect the significance of the most familiar and 
simple facts ; their greatness consisting mainly in their wise inter- 
pretation of them. 


Intelligent Observers Vs. Unthinking Gazers:—The difference be- 
tween men consists, in a great measure, in the intelligence of their 
observation. The Russian proverb says of the non-observant man, 
“He goes through the forest and sees no firewood.” “The wise man’s 
eyes are in his head,” says Solomon, “but the foo] walketh in dark- 
Wiese Bee It is the mind that sees as well as the eye. Where un- 
thinking gazers observe nothing, men. of intelligent vision penetrate 
into the very fibre of the phenomena presented to them, attentively 
noting differences, making comparisons, and recognizing the under- 
lying idea’ Meuy before Galileo had seen a suspended weight swing 
before the eyes with a measure beat ; but he was the first to detect 
the value of the fact. He conceived the idea of applying it to the 
measurement of time. Fifty years of study and labour, however, 
elapsed, before he completed the invention of his Pendulum,—the 
importance of which, in the measurement of time, and in astronomical 
calculations, can scarcely be overrated. In like manner, he was led 
to the invention of the telescope which has proved the beginning of the 
modern science of astronomy. Discoveries such as these could never 
have been made by a negligent observer, or by a mere passive listener. 

It is the intelligent eye of the careful observer which gives these 
apparently trivial phenomena their value...... Who could have 
imagined that the famous “chalk cliffs of albion” had been built up 
by tiny insect—detected only by the help of the microscope—of the 
same order of creatures that have gemmed the sea with island of coral ! 
And who that contemplates such extraordinary results, arising from 
infinitely minute operations, will venture to question the power of 
little things ? 
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The Secret of Success in Business, Art, Science:—It is the close 
observation of little things which is the secret of success in business, 
in art, in science, and in every pursuit in life. Human knowledge is 
but an accumulation of small facts, made by successive generations 
of men, the little bits of knowledge and experience carefully treasured 
up by them, growing at length into a mighty pyramid. 

When Franklin made his discovery of the identity of lightning 
and electricity, it: was sneered at, and people asked, “ Of what use is it?” 
To which his reply was, “ What is the use of a child? It may become 
aman!’’? When Galvani discovered that a frog’s leg twitched when 
placed in contact with different metals, it could scarcely have been 
imagined that so apparently insignificant a fact could have led to 
important results. Yet therein lay the germ of the Electric Telegraph, 
which binds the intelligence of continents together, and puts a girdle 
round the globe. So too, little bits of stone and fossil, dug out of the 
earth, intelligently interpreted, have issued in the science of geology 
and the practical operations of mining, in which large capitals are 
invested and vast numbers of persons profitably employed...... 


It is not Accident, but Intelligence and Industry that promotes Pro- 
gress.—It is not accident, then, that helps a man in the world so much 
as intelligence, as purpose and persistent industry. To the feeble, the 
sluggish, and purposeless, the happiest accidents avail nothing,—they 
pass them by, seeing no meaning inthem. But it is astonishing how 
much can be accomplished if we are prompt to seize and improve the 
opportunities for action and effort which are constantly presenting 
themselves. Watt taught himself chemistry and mechanics while 
working at his trade of a mathematical instrument-maker, at the same 
time that he was learning German from a Swiss dyer. Stephenson 
taught himself arithmetic and mensuration while working as an engine- 
man during the night shifts ; and when he could snatch a few moments 
in the intervals allowed for meals during the day, he worked his sums 
with a bit of chalk upon the sides of the colliery waggons. 

With perseverance, the very odds and ends of time may be worked 
up into results of the greatest value. An hour in every day, withdrawn 
from frivolous pursuits would, if profitably employed, enable a person 
of ordinary capacity to go far towards mastering a science. It would 
make an ignorant man a well-informed one in less than ten years. 
Time should not be allowed to pass without yielding fruits, in the form 
of something learnt worthy of being known, some good principle 
cultivated, or some good habit strengthened. 

Dr. Harvey’s Discovery of the Blood-Circulation:—Harvey was 
as indefatigable a labourer as any we have named. He spent not less 
than eight long years of investigation and research before he published 
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his. views on the circulation of the blood. He repeated and verified 
his experiments again and again, probably anticipating the opposition 
he, would have to encounter from the profession on making known 
his discovery.. The tract in which he at length announced his views, 
was a most modest one,—but simple, perspicuous, and conclusive. 
It was nevertheless received with ridicule, as the utterance of a crack- 
brained impostor. For some time, he did not make a single convert, 
and gained nothing but contumely and abuse. He had called in 
question the revered authority of the ancients ; and it was even averred 
that his views were calculated to subvert the authority of the Scriptures 
and. undermine the very foundations of morality and religion...... 
After a period of about twenty-five years, it became generally recog- 
nized as an established scientific truth. 


Dr. Jenner’s Discovery of Vaccination: —The difficulties encountered 
by Dr. Jenner in promulgating and establishing his discovery of vacei- 
nation as a preventive of small-pox, were even greater than those of 
Harvey. Many, before him, had witnessed fie cow-pox, and had 
heard of the report current among the milkmaids in Gloucestershire, 
that whoever had taken that disease was secure against small-pox. 
‘It was a trifling, vulgar rumour, supposed to have no significance 
whatever ; and no one had thought it worthy of investigation, until 
it’ was accidentally brought under the notice of Jenner. He was a 
youth, pursuing his studies at Sodbury, when his attention was arrested 
by the casual observation made by a country girl who came to his 
master’s shop for advice. The small-pox was mentioned, when 
the girl said, “I can’t take that disease, for I have had cow-pox.’’ 
The observation immediately riveted Jenner’s attention, and he forth- 
with set about inquiring and making observations on the subject. 
‘His professional friends, to whom he mentioned his views as to the 
prophylactic virtues of cow-pox, laughed at him, and even threatened 
to expel him from their society, if he persisted in harassing them with 
the subject...... He went back to the country to practise his pro- 
fession and made cbservations and experiments, which he continued 
to pursue for a period of twenty years...... His faith in his discovery 
‘was So implicit that he vaccinated his own son on three several occasions. 
At length, he published his views in a quarto of about seventy pages, 
in which he gave the details of twenty-three cases of successful vacci- 
nation of individuals, to whom it was found afterwards impossible to 
communicate the small-pox either by contagion or inoculation. 

How was the discovery received? First with indifference, then 
with active hostility. Jenner proceeded to London to exhibit to the 
profession the process of vaccination and its results. But not a single 
medical man could be induced to make trial of it, and after fruitlessly 
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waiting for nearly three months, he returned to his native village. 
He was even caricatured and abused for his attempt to * hestialize”’ 
his species by the introduction into their systems of diseased matter 
from the cow’s udder. Vaccination was denounced from the pulpit 
as “diabolical”. It was averred that vaccinated children became 
“ox-faced*’,....- Vaccination, however, was a truth ; and, notwith- 
standing the violence of the opposition, the belief in it spread slowly. ... 
Two ladies of title—Lady Ducie and the Countess of Berkeley——to 
their honour be it remembered—had the courage to vaccinate their 
children ; and the prejudices of the day were at once broken through. 
The medical profession gradually came round, and there were several 
who even sought to rob Dr. Jenner of the merit of the discovery, when 
its importance came to be recognized. Jenner’s cause at last triumph- 
ed, and he was publicly honoured and rewarded. During Jenner's 
own life-time the practice of vaccination became adopted all over the 
civilized world ; and when he died, his title as a Benefactor of his kind 
was recognized far and wide. Cuvier has said, “If vaccine were the 
only discovery of the epoch, it would serve to render it illustrious for 
ever. Yet, it knocked twenty times in vain at the doors of the Acade- 
mies.” 

Sir Charles Bell’s Discovery of the Nervous System:——Not less 
patient, resolute, and persevering was Sir Charles Bell in the prose- 
cution of his discoveries relating to the nervous system. Previous to 
his time, the most confused notions prevailed as to the functions of 
the nerves, and this branch of study was little more advanced than it 
had been in the times of Democritus and Anaxagoras three thousand 
years before...... Elaborately tracing the development of the nervous 
system up from the lowest order of animated being, to man—the lord 
of the animal kingdom,-—he displayed it, to use his own words, “as 
plainly as if it were written in our mother-tongue”. ‘His discovery 
- consisted in the fact, that the spinal nerves are double in their function, 
and arise by double roots from the spinal marrow,—volition being 
conveyed by that part of the nerves springing from the one root, and. 
sensation by the other. The subject occupied the mind of Sir Charles 
Bell for a period of forty years, when, in 1840, he laid his last paper 
before the Royal Society. As in the case of Harvey and Jenner, he 
lived down the ridicule and opposition with which his views were first 
received. 

Granville Sharp’s Part in the Abolition of Slavery:—The life of 
Granville Sharp is another striking example of the same power of 
individual energy—a power which was afterwards transfused into 
the noble band of workers in the cause of Slavery Abolition. Prominent 
among them were Clarkson, Wilberforce, Buxton, and Brougham, 
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But, giants though these men were in this cause, Sharp was the first, 
and perhaps the greatest of them all, in point of perseverance, energy, 
and intrepidity. He began life as apprentice to a linen-draper on 
Tower Hull ; he carried on in his spare hours the work of Negro Emanei- 
pation...... But the circumstance which gave the bias and direction 
to the main labours of his life, originated in his generosity and benevo- 
lence....A Negro had been brutally treated by his master, a Barba- 
does lawyer, then in London. When this Negro became lame, almost 
blind, and unable to work, his owner regarded him as of no further 
value as a chattel and cruelly turned him adrift into the streets to 
starve. ‘T’his poor man, a mass of disease, supported himself by beg- 
ging for a time, until he found his way to William Sharp, who gave him 
some medicine, and shortly after got him admitted to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s hospital. The two brothers supported the Negro in order to 
keep him off the streets...... His former owner, the Barbadoes 
lawyer, recognized. him, and determined to recover possession of the 
slave, again rendered valuable by the restorationof his health. 
The lawyer employed two of the Lord Mayor’s officers to apprehend 
Strong, and he was lodged in the Compter, until he could be shipped 
off to the West Indies...... Granville went forthwith to the prison, 
and insisted upon seeing Jonathan Strong. He was admitted, and 
recognized the poor Negro, now in custody as a recaptured slave. Mr. 
Sharp charged the master of the prison at his own peril not to deliver 
up Strong to any person whatever, until he had been carried before 
the Lord Mayor, to whom Sharp immediately went, and obtained a 
Summons against those persons who had seized and imprisoned Strong 
with a warrant. The parties appeared before the Lord Mayor ac- 
cordingly. He discharged the captured slave who now followed his 
benefactor out of court, and no one dared to touch him. The man’s 
owner immediately gave Sharp notice of an action to recover possession 
of his negro slave, of whom he declared he had been robbed...... 
‘‘Forsaken,’’ he said, ‘‘by the professional defenders, I was com- 
pelled, through the want of regular legal assistance, to make a hopeless 
attempt at self-defence. But I was totally unacquainted either with 
the practice of the law, or law-book (except the Bible) in my life, until 
that time....Mr. Sharp gave up every leisure moment that he could 
command during the next two years, to the close study of the laws of 
England affecting personal liberty, wading through an immense mass 
of dry and repulsive literature, and making extracts of all the most 
in portant Acts of Parliament, decisions of the courts, and opinions 
of eminent lawyers, as he went along...... The results of his inquiries 
were, however, as gratifying’to himself, as they were surprising to the 
gentlemen of the law. “God be thanked,” he wrote, “there is 
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nothing in any English law or statute—at least that Iam able to find 
out—that can justify the enslaving of others.’ He had planted his 
foot firm, and now he doubted nothing. He drew up the result of 
his studies in a summary form ; it was a plain, clear, and manly state- 
ment, entitled, “On the Injustice of Tolerating Slavery in England”. 
Numerous copies, made by himself, were circulated by him amongst 
the most eminent lawyers of the time. Strong’s owner, finding the 
sort of man he had to deal with, invented various pretexts for deferring 
the suit against Sharp, and at length offered a compromise, which 
was rejected. Granville went on circulating his manuscript tract 
among the lawyers, until at length those employed against Jonathan 
Strong were deterred from proceeding further, and the result was, 
that the plaintiff was compelled to pay treble costs for not bringing 
forward his action. The tract was then printed in 1769...... 

The question of the personal liberty of the negro in England was, 
however, still undecided ; but in the meantime, Mr. Sharp continued 
steady in his benevolent course, and by his indefatigable exertions 
aud promptitude of action, many more were added to the list of the 
rescued. At length, the important case of James Somerset occurred ; 
a case which is said to have been selected, at the mutual desire of Lord 
Mansfield and Mr. Sharp, in order to bring the great question involved 
to a clear Jegal issue. Somerset had been brought to England by his 
master, and left there. Afterwards, his master sought to apprehend 
him and send him off to Jamaca, for sale. Mr. Sharp, as usual, at 
once took the regro’s case in hand, and employed counsel to defend 
ME is en The cause of personal liberty, now at stake, was fairly 
tried before Lord Mansfield, assisted by the three justices,—and tried, 
on the broad principle of the essential and constitutional right of 
every man in England to the liberty of his person, unless forfeited by 
the law...... At length, Judgment was given by Lord Mansfield, in 
whose powerful mind so gradual a change had heen worked by the 
arguments of counsel, based mainly on Granville Sharp’s tract, that he 
now declared the court to be so clearly of one opinion, that thers was 
no necessity for referring the case to the twelve judges. He then 
declared that the claim of slavery never can be supported ; that the 
power claimed never was in use in England, nor acknowledged by the 
law ; therefore, the man James Somerset must be discharged. By 
securing this judgment, Granville Sharp effectually abolished the 
Slave Trade which was until then carried on openly in the streets of 
Liverpool and London. Thus, he firmly estabished the glorious 
axiom, that as soon as any slave sets his foot on Hnglish ground, that 
moment he becomes free...... 


To the last, he held to the great object of his life,—the abolition of 
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slavery. To carry on his work, and organize the efforts of the growing 
friends of the cause, the Society for the Abolition of Slavery was founded, 
and new men, inspired by Sharp’s example and zeal, sprang forward 
to help him. His energy became theirs, and the self-sacrificing zeal 
in which he had so long laboured single-handed, became at length 
transfused into the nation itself. 

His mantle fell upon Clarkson, upon Wiberforce, upon Brougham, 
and upon Buxton, who laboured as he had done, with like energy and 
steadfastness of purpose, until at length slavery was abolished 
throughout the British dominions. But though the names last men- 
tioned may be more frequently identified with the triumph of this 
great cause, the chief merit unquestionably belongs to Granville Sharp. 


Clarkson:—Before the death of Granville Sharp, Clarkson had 
already turned his attention to the question of Negro Slavery......He 
sacrificed all his prospects iv life to prosecute this cause. Wilberforce 
was selected to lead in Parliament ; but upon Clarkson chiefly devolved 
the labour of collecting and arranging the immense mass of evidence 
offered in support of the abolition. 

A remarkable instance of Clarkson’s sleuth-hound sort of perseve- 
rance may be mentioned...... Clarkson knew of the slave-hunts 
conducted by the slave-traders, but he had no witnesses to prove it. 
Where was one to be found? Accidentally, a gentleman whom he 
met on one of bis journeys informed him of a young sailor, in whose 
company he had been about a year before, who had been actually 
engaged in one of such slave-hunting expeditions...... With this 
mere glimmering of information, Clarkson determined to produce this 
man as a witness. He visited personally all the seaport towns where 
ships in ordinary Jay ; boarded and examined every ship without 
success, until he came to the very last port, and found the young man, 
his prize, in the very last ship that remained to be visited. The 
young man proved to be one of his most valuable and effective wit- 
nesses. 

During several years, Clarkson conducted a correspondence with 
upwards of four hundred persons, travelling more than thirty-five 
thousand miles during the same time in search of evidence. He 
was at length disabled and exhausted by illness, brought on by his 
continuous exertions. But he was not borne away from the field 
until his zeal had fully awakened the public mind, and excited the 
ardent sympathies of all good men on behalf of the slave. 


Buxton’s Efforts in Abolishing Slave-Trade in the British Domini- 
ons:—After years of protracted struggle, the slave-trade was abolished. 
But still another great achievement remained to be accomplished— 
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the abolition of slavery itself throughout the British dominions. And 
here again determined energy won the day. Of the leaders in the 
eatise, none was more distinguished than Fowell Buxton, who took the 
position formerly occupied by Wilberforce in the House of Commons. 
Buxton was a dull, heavy boy, distinguished for his strong self-will, 
which first exhibited itself in violent, domineering, and headstrong 
obstinacy. 

His father died when he was a child ; but fortunately he had a wise 
mother, who trained his will with great care, constraining him to obey, 
but encouraging the habit of deciding and acting for himself in matters 
which might safely be left to him. His mother believed that a strong 
will, directed upon worthy objects, was a valuable manly quality if 
properly guided, and she acted accordingly. When others about her 
commented on the boy’s self-will, she would merely say, “Never 
mind-he is self-willed now, you will see it will turn out well in the end.” 

Buxton had excellent raw material in him, but he wanted culture, 
training, and development. At this juncture of his life, when his 
habits were being formed for good or evil, he was happily thrown into 
the society of the Gurney family, distinguished for their fine social 
qualities rot less than for their intellectual culture and public-spirited 
philanthropy. This intercourse with the Gurneys, he used afterwards 
to say, gave the colouring to his life. They encouraged his efforts at 
self-culture ; and when he went to the University of Dublin and 
- gained high honoars there, the animating passion in his mind, he said, 
‘owas to carry back to them the prizes which they prompted and en- 
abled me to win.” He marricd one of the daughters of the family, 
and started in life, commencing as a clerk to his uncles Hanbury, the 
London brewers. His power of will, which made hm so difficult to 
deal with as a boy, now formed the backbone of his character, and 
made him most indefatigable and energetic in whatever he undertook. 

He threw his whole strength and bulk right down upon his work ; 
and the great giant—‘‘Elephant Buxton”’ they called him, for he stood 
some six feet four in height—-became one of the most vigorous and 
practical of men. “I could brew,” he said, “one hour,—-do mathe- 
matics the next,—and shoot the next,—and each with my whole 
soul.” There was invincible energy and determination in whatever he 
did. Admitted a partner, he became the active manager of the con- 
cern ; and the vast business which he conducted felt his influence 
through every fibre, and prospered far beyond its previous success. 
Nor did he allow his mind to lie fallow, for he gave his evenings dili- 
gently to self-culture, studying and digesting Blackstone, Montesquieu, 
and solid commentaries on English law. His maxims in reading were, 
“never to begin a book without finishing it’; “never to consider a 
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book finished until it is mastered” ; and “to study everything with 
the whole mind”’. 

When only thirty-two, Buxton entered Parliament, and at once 
assumed that position of influence there, of which every honest, 
earnest, well-informed man is secure, who enters that assembly of the 
first gentlemen in the world. The principle question to which he 
devoted himself was the complete emancipation of the slaves in the 
British colonies. He himself used to attribute the interest which he 
early felt in this question to the influence of Priscilla Gurney,—a 
woman of a fine intellect and warm heart, abounding in illustrious 
virtues. When on her deathbed, in 1821, she repeatedly sent for 
Buxton, and urged him “to make the cause of the slave the great 
object of his life’. Her last act was to attempt to reiterate the solemn 
charge, and she expired in the ineffectual effort. Buxton never forgot 
her counsel. 

Buxton was no genius,—not a great intellectual Jeader nor dis- 
coverer, but mainly an earnest, straightforward, resolute, energetic 
man. Indeed, his whole character is most forcibly expressed in his 
own words, which every young man might well stamp upon his soul: 
“The longer I live,” said he, “the more I am certain that the great 
difference between men, between the feeble and the powerful, the 
great and the insignificant, is energy—invincible determination—a 
purpose once fixed, and then death or victory! That quality will do 
anything that can be done in this world ; and no talents, no cireum- 


stances, no opportunities, will make a two-legged creature a Man 
without it.” 
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6. ENERGY AND COURAGE. 


“In every work that he began...... he did it with all his heart.” 


Character,—seen even in Small Matters:—A man’s character is 
seen in small matters ; and from even so slight a test as the mode in 
which a man wields a hammer, his energy may in some measure be 
inferred. Thus an eminent Frenchman hit off, in a single phrase, a 
district, in which a friend of his proposed to settle and buy land. 
**Beware,”’ said he, “of making a purchase there ; I know the men of 
that department ; the pupils who come from it to our veterinary 
school at Paris do not strike hard upon the anvil ; they want energy ; 
and you will not get a satisfactcry return on any capital you may 
invest there.” A fine and just appreciation of character, indicating 
the thoughtful observer ; and strikingly illustrative of the fact that 
it is the energy of the individual men that gives strength to a State, 
and confers a value even upon the very soil which they cultivate. 


Energy:—-The cultivation of this quality is of the greatest im- 
portance,—resolute determination in the pursuit of worthy objects 
being the foundation of all true greatness of character. Energy 
enables a man to force his way through irksome drudgery and dry 
details, and carries him onward and upward in every station in life. 
It accomplished more than genius, with not one-half the disappoint- 
ment and perl. It is not eminent talent that is required to ensure 
success in any pursuit, so much as purpose,—energy, the will to labour 
energetically and perseveringly. Hence, energy of will may be defined 
to the very central power of character in a man—in a word, it is the 
Man himself. It gives impulse to his every action and soul to every 
effort. True hope is based on it—and it is hope that gives the real 
- perfume to life. There is a motto which might be the motto of every 
man’s life :—‘‘Woe unto him that is faint-hearted.’’ There is, indeed, 
no blessing equal to the possession of a stout heart. Hven if a man 
fail in his efforts, it will be a satisfaction to him to enjoy the conscious- 
ness of having done his best...... 

Mere wishes and desires but engender a sort of green sickness in 
young minds, unless they are promptly embodied in act and deed. 
It will not avail merely to wait, as so many do, “until Blucher comes 
up’; but they must struggle on and persevere in the mean time, as 
Wellington did...... In most conditions of life, drudgery and toil 
are to be cheerfully endured as the best and most wholesome discipline. 
“In life,” said Ary Scheffer, “nothing bears fruit except by labour of 
mind or body’’...... Fowell Buxton placed his confidence in ordinary 
means and extraordinary application; realizing the scriptural 
injunction, “Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy 
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might”; and he attributed his own success in life to his practice of 
‘‘being a whole man to one thing at a time’’. 

It is astonishing to find how often results apparently impracticable 
are thus made possible. An intense anticipation itself transforms 
possibility into reality ; our desires being often but the precursors 
of the things which we are capable of performing. On the contrary, 
the timid and hesitating find everything impossible, chiefly because it 
seems so. It is related of a young French officer, that he used to walk 
about his apartment exclaiming, “I will be Marshal of France and a 
great general”. His ardent desire was the presentiment of his success ; 
for, the young officer did become a distinguished commander, and he 
died a Marshal of France...... The power of mind over body is no 
doubt great, but it may be strained until the physical power breaks 
down altogether...... . 


Buxton’s Advice to His Son;—Buxton held the conviction that 
a young man might be very much what he pleased, provided he formed 
a strong resolution and held to it. Writing to one of his sons, he said 
to him, “ You are now at that period of life, in which you must make 
a turn to the right or the left. You must now give proofs of principle, 
determination, and strength of mind ; or you must sink into idieness, 
and acquire the habits and character of a desultory, ineffective young 
man ; and if once you fall to that point, you will find it no easy matter 
to rise again. Iam sure that a young man may be very much what 


he pleases. In my own case it was so...... Much of my happiness, 
and all my prosperity in life, have resulted from the change I made at 
vyourage. &... Everything depends upon right direction and motives. 


Directed towards the enjoyment of the senses, the strong will may be a 
demon, and the intellect merely its debased slave ; but directed to- 
wards good, the strong will is a king, and the intellect the minister | 
of man’s highest well-being...... “Where there is a will, there is a 
way,—is an old and true saying’’...... 

Thus, earnest resolution has often seemed to have about it almost 
a savour of omnipotence...... Like Richelieu and Napoleon, he would 
have the word ‘impossible’ banished from the dictionary. “I don’t 
know,” “I can’t” and “impossible,’’ were words which he detested 
above all others. “Learn! Do! Try!”—he would exclaim. 

Napoleon’s Powerful but Unscrupulous Will:---One of Napoleon’s 
favourite maxims was, “The truest w.sdom is a resolute determina- 
tion’’. His life, beyond most others, vividly showed what a powerful 
and unscrupulous will could accomplish. He threw his whole force 
of body and mind direct upon his work. Imbecile rulers and the 
nations they governed, went down before him in succession. He was 
told that the Alps stood in the way of his armies. “There shall be 
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no Alps,’’ he said, and the road across the Simplon was constructed, 
through a district formerly almost inaccessible. “Impossible,” 
said he, “is a word only to be found in the dictionary of fools.” “He 
was a man who toiled terribly ; sometimes employing and exhausting 
four secretaries at a time. He spared no one, not even himself. His 
influence inspired other men, and put a new life into them. “I made 
my generals out of mud,” he said. But all was of no avail ; for, 
Napoleon’s intense selfishness was his ruin, and the ruin of France, 
which he left a prey to anarchy. His life taught the lesson that 
power, however energetically wielded, without beneficence, is fatal to 
its possessor and its subjects ; and that knowledge, or knowingness, 
without goodness, is but the incarnate principle of Ewvil...... 


We see Energy, exemplified in Religion:—-Francis Xavier sailed 
from Portugal to Goa, thence to Japan, etc., where he met new races 
speaking other tongues. The most that he could do here was to weep 
and pray, to smooth the pillow and watch by the sick-bed, sometimes 
soaking the sleeve of his surplice in water, from which to squeeze out 
a few drops and baptize the dying. Hoping all things, and fearing 
nothing, he battled with hunger, thirst, privations and dangers of all 
kinds, still pursuing his mission of love, unresting and unwearying. 
At length, after eleven years’ labour, this great good man, while striving 
to find a way into China, was stricken with fever in the {sland of 
Sanchian, and there received his crown of glory. A hero of nobler 
mould, more pure, self-denying, and courageous, has probably never 
trod this earth...... Other missionaries have followed Xavier in the 
same field of work, such as Schwartz, Carey, and Marshman in India ; 
_ Gutzlaff and Morrison in China ; Williams in the SouthSeas ; Campbell, 
Moffatt and Livingstone in Africa...... 


Energy,—in Social Work:—The career of John Howard was 
throughout a striking illustration of the same power of good and patient 
purpose. His sublime life proved that even physical weakness coul. 
remove mountains in the pursuit of an “end recommended by dutyd 
The idea of ameliorating the condition of prisoners engrossed his whole 
thoughts and possessed him like a passion ; and no toil, nor danger, 
nor bodily suffering could turn him from the great object of his life. 


The Fable of Hercules,—with his Twelve Labours:—The fable of 
the labours of Hercules is the type of all human doing and success. 
Every youth should be made to feel that for his happiness and. well- 
doing in life, he must necessarily rely mainly on himself and the 
exercise of his own energies, rather than upon the help and patronage 
of others...... 
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Making a Small Provision for Young Men is hardly Justifiable:— 
It is of all things the most prejudicial to themselves. They think 
what they have much larger than it really is; and they make no 
exertion. The young should never hear any language but this :— 
“You have your own way to make, and it, depends upon your own 
exertions whether you starve or not.’ 

On the whole, it is not good that human nature should have the 
road of life made tooeasy. Better to be under the necessity of working 
hard and faring meanly, than to have everything done ready to our 
hand and a pillow of down to repose upon. Indeed, to start in life 
with comparatively smal] means seems so necessary as a stimulus to 
work......The necessity of labour may, indeed, be regarded as the 
main root and spring of all that we call progress in individuals, and 
civilization in nations ; and it is doubtful whether any heavier curse 
could be imposed on man than the complete gratification of all his 
wishes without effort on his part, leaving nothing for his hopes, desires 
or struggles. ‘The feeling that life is destitute of any motive or necessity 
for action, must be of all others the most distressing and insupportable 
to a rational being...... “He died, Sir of having nothing to do.” 

Those who fail in life are however very apt to assume a tone of 
“injured innocence, and conclude too hastily that everybody excepting 
themselves has had a hand in their personal misfortunes...... There 
is however a Russian Proverb which says that Misfortune is next door 
to Stupidity ; and it will often be found that men who are constantly 
lamenting their luck, are in some way or other reaping the consequences 
of their own neglect, mismanagement, improvidence, or want of appli- 
cation. Dr. Johnson, who came up to London with a single guinea 
in his pocket, and who once accurately described himself in his sig- 
nature to a letter addressed to a noble lord, as Dinnerless, has honestly 
said, “all the complaints which are made of the world are unjust ; I 
never knew a man of merit neglected ; it was generally by his own 
fault that he failed of success”’....... ‘“‘A barking dog is often more 
useful than a sleeping lion.’’ 
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7. BUSINESS QUALITIES, AND MEN OF BUSINESS. 


Qualities,—Essential to Efficient Business;—Attention, appli- 
cation, accuracy, method, punctuality, and despatch are the principal 
qualities required for the efficient conduct of business of any sort. 
These, at first sight, may appear to be small matters ; and yet they 
are of essential importance to human happiness, well-being, and. 
usefulness. They are little things, it is true ; but human life is made 
up of comparative trifles. It is the repetition of little acts which 
determine the character of nations. And where men or nations have 
broken down, it will almost invariably be found that neglect of little 
things was the rock on which they split. Every human being has 
duties to be performed, and, therefore, has need of cultivating the 
capacity for doing them ; whether the sphere of action be the manage- 
ment of a household, the conduct of a trace or profession, or the govern- 
ment of a nation. | 


Method:—-Method is essential, and enables a larger amount of 
work to be got through with satisfaction. ‘‘Method,’’ said the Reve- 
rend Richard Cecil, ‘‘is like packing things in a box ; a good packer 
will get in half as much again as a bad one.” Cecil’s despatch of 
business was extraordinary, his maxim being, “The shortest way to 
do many things is to do only one thing at once” ; and. he never left a 
thing undone with a view of recurring to it at a period of more leisure. . 
_...A French minister, who was alike remarkable for his despatch 
of business and his constant attendance at places of amusement, being 
asked how he contrived to combine both objects, replied, “Simply by 
never postponing till to-morrow what should be done to-day.” Im- 
portant affairs must be attended to in person. “If you want your 
business done,’’ says the proverb, “go and do it ; if you don’t want 1t 
done, send some one else.” 

Are Men of Genius Unfitted for Business ?:—It has, however, 
been a favourite fallacy with dunces in all times, that men of genius or 
high rank are unfitted for business...... For it is not the calling that 
degrades the man, but the man that degrades the calling. All work 
that brings honest gain is honourable whether it be of hand or mind. 
The fingers may be soiled, yet the heart remain pure; for it is not 
material so much as moral dirt that defiles—greed far more than 
grime (black stain or filth) and vice than verdigris (green pigment or 
colour). 

The greatest have not disdained to labour honestly and usefully 
for a living, though at the same time aiming after higher things. 
Thales, the first of the seven sages ; Solon, the second founder of 
Athens ; and Hyperates, the mathematician, were all traders. Plato, 
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called the Divine, by reason of the excellence of his wisdom, defrayed 
his travelling expenses in Egypt by the profits derived from the oil 
which he sold during his journey. Spinoza maintained himself by 
polishing glasses while he pursued his philosophical studies and 
investigations. 


Time, Wisely Used, is Money, Self-Culture:—Men of business are 
accustomed to quote the maxim that Time is money ; but it is more ; 
the proper improvement of it is self-culture, self-improvement, and 
growth of character. An hour, wasted daily on trifles or in indolence, 
would, if devoted to self-improvement, make an ignorant man wise in 
a few years...... Good thoughts and carefully gathered experience 
take up ro room, and may be carried about as our companions every- 
where, without cost or incumbrance. 

An economical sue of time is the true mode of securing leisure. 
It enables us to get through business and carry it forward, instead of 
being driven by it. On the other hand, the miscalculation of time 
involves us in perpetual hurry, confusion, and difficulties ; and. life 
becomes a mere shuffle of expedients, usually followed by disaster. 
Nelson once said, “I owe al] my success in life to having been always 
a quarter of an hour before my time”’.....-. 


Appreciation of the Value of Time Inspires Habits of Punctuality:— 
A proper consideration of the value of time, will also inspire habits of 
punctuality. It is also the daty of gentlemen, and the necessity of 
men of business. Nothing begets confidence in a man sooner than the 
practice of this virtue, and nothing shakes confidence sooner than the 
want of it. He who holds to his appointment and does not keep you 
waiting for him, shows that he has regard for your time as well as for 
his own. Appointment is a contract, express or implied, and he who 
does not keep it breaks faith, as well as dishonestly uses other people’s 
time, and thus inevitably loses character. We naturally come to 
the conclusion that the person who is careless about time will be care- 
less about business, and that he is not the one to be trusted with the 
transaction of matters of importance. When Washington’s secretary 
excused himself for the lateness of his attendance and laid the blame 
upon his watch, his master quietly said, “Then you must get another 
watch, or 1 another secretary’. 

The person who is negligent of time and its employment is usually 
found to be a general disturber of others’ peace and serenity...... He 
arrives at his appointment after time; gets to the railway station 
after the train has started ; posts his letter when the box has closed. 
Thus, business is thrown into confusion, and everybody concerned is 
put out of temper. It will generally be found that the men who are 
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thus habitually behind time are as habitually behind success. And 
the world generally casts them aside to swell the ranks of the grumblers 
and the railers against fortune. 


Quick Perception, addition to the 
ordinary working qualities, the business man of the highest class 
requires quick perception and firmness in the execution of his plans. 
Tact is also important ; and though this is partly the gift of nature, 
it is yet capable of being cultivated and developed by observation 
and experience. Men of this quality are quick to see the right mode 
of action ; and, if they have decision of purpose, they are prompt to 
carry out their undertakings to a successful issue. These qualities 
are especially valuable, and indeed indispensable, in those who direct 
the action of other men on a large scale, as for instance, in the case of 
the commander of an army im the field. It is not merely necessary 
that the general should be great as a warrior but also as a man of 
business. He must possess great tact, much knowledge of character, 
and ability to organize the movements of a large mass of men, whom 
he has to feed, clothe, and furnish with whatever may be necessary 
in order that they may keep the field and win battles. In these res- 
pects, Napoleon and Wellington were both first-rate men of business. 


The Great Generals are Great Men of Business : Napoleon: 
Napoleon had an immense love for details....He possessed such 
knowledge of character as enabled him to select, almost unerringly 
the best agents for the execution of his designs. But he trusted as 
little as possible to agents in matters of great moment, on which im- 
portant results depended...... (1) The movements of armies, the 
bringing up of reinforcements from remote points in France, Spain, 
Italy, and Germany, the opening of canals and the levelling of roads 
to enable the produce of Poland and Prussia to be readily transported 
to his encampments, had his unceasing attention, down to the minutest 
details. (2) We find him directing where horses were to be obtained, 
making arrangements for an adequate supply of saddles, ordering 
shoes for the soldiers, and specifying the number of rations of bread, 
biscuit, and spirits, that were to be brought to camp, or stored in 
magazines for the use of the troops. (3) At the same time, we find 
him writing to Paris giving directions for the reorganization of the 
French College ; devising a scheme of public education ; dictating 
buHetins and articles for the ‘Moniteur’; revising the détails of ite 
budgets ; giving instructions to architects as to alterations to be 
made at the Tuileries and the Church of the Madelaine ; thrownig an 
occasional sarcasm at Madame de Stael and the Parisian journals ; 
interfering to put down a squabble at the Grand Opera ; carrying on a 
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correspondence with the Sultan of Turkey and the Shah of Persia ; 
50 that while his body was at Finkenstrin, his mind seemed to be working 
at a hundred different places, in Paris, in Europe, and throughout the 
world. 
It is not by sleeping that one can accomplish anything. Thus, 
no point of detail was neglected, and the energies of all were st:mulated 
‘nto action with extraordinary power. Though many of the Emperor's 
days were occupied by inspections of his troops,—in the course of 
which he sometimes rode from thirty to forty leagues a day,—and by 
reviews, receptions, and affairs of state, leaving but little time for 
business matters, he neglected nothing on that account ; but devoted 
the greater part of his nights, when necessary, to examining budgets, 
dictating despatches, and attending to the thousand matters of detail 
in the organization and working of the Imperial Government ; the 
machinery of which was for the most part concentrated in his own 
head. 

Like Napoleon, the Duke of Wellington was a first-rate man of 
business ; and it is not perhaps saying too mach to aver that 1t was 
in no small degree because of the possession of all business faculties 
in him, that he became a first-rate general.... 
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8. MONEY—ITS USE AND ABUSE. 


“Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for a train attendant, 

Bat for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent. ’’—(BuRns.) 


The Use of Money,—a Test of Practical Wisdom:—How a man 
uses money—makes it, saves it and spends it—is perhaps one of the 
best tests of practical wisdom. Although money ought by no means 
to be regarded as a chief end of man’s life, neither is it a trifling matter, 
to be held in philosophic contempt, representing as it does, to so large 
an extent, the means of physical comfort and social well-being. (1) 
Indeed, some of the finest qualities of human nature are intimately 
related to the right use of money ; such as generosity, honesty, Justice, 
self-sacrifice ; as well as the practical virtues of economy and provi- 
dence. (2) On the other hand, there are their counterparts of avarice, 
fraud, injustice, and selfishness, as displayed by the inordinate lovers 
of gain ; and the vices of thriftlessness, extravagance, and improvi- 
dence, on the part of those who misuse and abuse the means entrusted 
to them. 

Comfort in worldly circumstances is a condition which every man 
is justified in striving to attain by all worthy means. It secures that 
physical satisfaction, which is necessary for the culture of the better 
part of his nature. It enables him to provide for those of his own 
household...... The respect which our fellow-men entertain for us 
in no slight degree depends upon the manner in which we exercise 
the opportunities which present themselves for our honourable ad- 
vancement in life. The very effort required to be made to succeed 
in life with this object, is of itself an education ; stimulating a man’s 
sense of self-respect, bringing out his practical qualities, and disci- 
plining him in the exercise of patience, perseverance, and such like 
virtues. The provident ard careful man must necessarily be a thought- 
ful man ; for, he lives not merely for the present, but with provident 
forecast makes arrangements for the future. He must also be a 
temperate man. He knows how to exercise the virtue of self-denial, 
of self-control, which is the highest virtue of all, because it gives 
victory over ourselves. 

Drink Evil and Taxation and Reform:—But the readiness with 
which so many are accustomed to eat up and drink up their earnings 
as they go, renders them to a great extent helpless and dependent 
upon the frugal. This is the one great cause of social helplessness 
and suffering. On one occasion a deputation waited on Lord John 
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Russell, respecting the taxation levied on the working classes of the 
country. He replied, “ You may rely upon it that the Government 
of this country durst not tax the working classes to anything lke the 
extent to which they tax themselves in their expenditure upon intoxi- 
cating drinks alone!” ‘Prudence, frugality, and good management,”’ 
said Samuel Drew, the philosophical shoemaker, “are excellent artists 
for mending bad times : they are a more only effectual remedy for 
the evils of life than anv Reform Bill that ever passed the House of 
Parliament.’’ Socrates said, “Let him that would move the world, 
move first himself.’’ Or, as the old rhyme runs— 
“Tf ev’ry one would see 

To his own reformation, 

How very easily 

You might reform a nation.” 

It is, however, generally felt to be a far easier thing to reform the 

Church and the State or our neighbours than to reform the least of 


our own bad habits...... {t sounds so grand to be a social reformer, 
to begin with our neighbours rather than with ourselves...... But 
«There is no royal road by which men can raise themselves......They 


might be as frugal, virtuous, well-informed, and well-conditioned as 
many individuals of the same class have already made themselves. 
What some men are, all without difficulty might be. Employ the 
same means, and the same results w_ll folliow....... “very man carries 
the entire form of the human condition within him.’’—(BRIcHT.) 


The Value of Money:—Though money is by itself without any 
real worth or utility, it represents many things of great value ; not 
only food, clothing, and housefold satisfaction, but personal self- 
respect and independence...... It gives him greater freedom of action, 
and enables him to husband his strength for future effort. But the 
man who is always hovering on the verge of want is in a state not far 
removed from that of slavery. He is in no sense his own master, but 
is in constant peril of falling under the bondage of others, and accept- 
ing the terms which they dictate to him. He cannot help being, ina 
measure, servile ; for, he dares not look the world boldly in the face ; 
and in adverse times he must look either to alms or the Poor’s rates. 
Tf work fails him altogether, he has not the means of moving to another 
field of employment ; he is fixed to his parish lke a limpet to its rock, 
and can neither migrate nor emigrate. 

Economy,—Necessary and Useful : It is the Daughter of Prudence 
and the Mother of Liberty:--To secure independence, the practice of 
simple economy is ali that is necessary. Hconomy requires neither 
superlor courage nor eminent virtue: it is satisfied with ordinary 
energy, and the capacity of average minds, Kconomy, at bottom, is 
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but the spirit of order applied in the administration of domestic 
affairs: itmeans management, regularity, prudence, and the avoidance 
of waste......It does not make money an idol, but regards it as a 
useful agent...... Economy may be styled the daughter of Prudence, 
the sister of Temperance, and the mother of Liberty. It is evidently 
conservative—conservative of character, of domestic happiness, and 
social well-being. It is, in short, the exhibition of self-help in one 
of its best forms...... Burns’ lines, quoted at the head of this chapter, 
contain the right idea ; but unhappily his strain of song was higher 
than his practice ; his ideal better than his habit. 

Every man ought so to contrive as to live within his means. This 
Practice is of the very essence of honesty. For, ifa man do not manage 
honestly to live within his own means, he must necessarily be living 
dishonestly upon the means of somebody else. Those who are careless 
about personal expenditure, consider merely their own gratification 
......Thoagh by nature generous, these thriftless persons are often 
driven in the end to do very shabby things. They waste their money 
as they do their time ; draw b.lls upon the future ; articipate their 
earnings ; and are thus under the necessity of dragging after them a 
load of debts and obligations which seriously affect their action as free 
andindependent men...... These wasters are their own worst enemies, 
though generally found amongst the ranks of those who rail at the 
injustice of “the world”. But if a man will not be his own friend, 
how can he expect that others will? Orderly men of moderate means 
have always something left in their pockets to help others ; whereas 
your prodigal and careless fellows who spend all never find an op- 
portunity for helping anybody. 


Prudent Men Live within their Means:— Prudence requires that we 
shall pitch our scale of living a degree below our means, rather than up 
to them ; but this can only be done by carrying out faithfully a plan 
of living by which both ends may be made to meet...... (1) The Duke 
of Wellington kept an accurate detailed account of all the moneys 
received and expended by him...... (2) Washington was as particular 
as Wellington was, in matters of business detail. He determined to 
live honestly within his means—even while holding the high office of 
President of the American Union. (3) Admiral Jervis (Earl 5t. 
Vincent) has told the story of his early struggles, and, amongst other 
things, of his determination to keep out of debt. “My father had 
a very large family,” said he, “with lmited means. He. gave> me 
twenty pounds at starting, and that was all he ever gave me...... I 
changed my mode ot living, quitted my mess, lived alone, and took 
up the ship’s allowance, which I found quite sufficient ; washed and 
mended my own clothes ; made a pair of trousers out of the tacking _ 
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of my bed; and having by these means saved as much money as 
would redeem my honour, | took up my bill, and from that time to 
this I have taken care to keep within my means.” Jervis for six 
years endured pinching privation, but preserved his integrity, studied 
his profession with success, and gradually and steadily rose by merit 
and bravery to the highest rank. 


But the Tone of Living, in England, etc., is Too High ; Its Mischie- 
vous Results:—Mr. Hume hit the mark when he once stated in the 
House of Commons,—though his words were followed by “laughter ’’,—- 
that the tone of living in England is altogether too high. Middle-class 
people are too apt to live up to their incomes, if not beyond them : 
affecting a degree of ‘‘style’’ which is most unhealthy in its effects upon 
society at large. There is an ambition to bring up boys as gentlemen, 
or rather “genteel”? men; though the result frequertly is, only to 
make them ‘gents’. They acquire a taste for dress, style, luxuries, 
and amusements, which can never form any solid foundation for manly 
or gentlemanly character. The result is, that we have a vast number 
of gingerbread young gentry thrown upon the world, who remind one 
of the abandoned hulls sometimes picked up at sea, with only a monkey 
on’ board ya We must be “‘respectable’’, though only in the meanest 
sense—in mere vulgar outward show. We have not the courage to 
go patiently onward, but we wish to gratify our vanity by living in 
some fashionable state...... Thus, there is a constant struggle and 
pressure for front seats in the social amphitheatre......What waste, 
what misery, what bankruptcy, come from all this ambition to dazzle 
others with the glare of apparent worldly success, we need not describe. 
The mischievous results show themselves in a thousand ways—in the 
rank frauds committed by men who dare to be dishonest, but do not 
dare to seem poor ; and in the desperate dashes at fortune, in which 
the pity is not so much for those who fail, as for the hundreds 
of innocent families who are so often involved in their ruin. 

The late Sir Charles Napier, in taking leave of his command in 
India, did a bold and honest thing in publishing his strong protest, 
embodied in his last General Order to the officers of the Indian army, 
against the “fast” life led by so many young officers in that service, 
involving them in ignominious obligations. He urged that “honesty 
is inseparable from the character of a thorough-bred gentleman” ; 
and that “to drink unpaid-for champagne and unpaid-for beer, and 
to ride unpaid-for horses, is to be a cheat, and not a gentleman”’.... 
It was not enough that an officer should be able to fight ; that any 
bull-dog could do. But did he hold his word inviolate ?—did he pay 
his debts? These were among the points of honour which, he 
insisted, illuminated the true gentleman’s and soldier’s career. 
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Resist Temptations Manufully ; Self-Control is the Noblest Work :—- 
The young man, as he passes through life, advances through a long 
line of tempters ranged on either side of him ; and the inevitable effect 
of yielding, is degradation in a greater or a less degree. Yield once, 
and a portion of virtue has gone. Resist manfully, and the first 
decision will give strength for life ; repeated, it will become a habit.+.. 
When a youth cannot restrain, he must abstain. Dr. Johnson’s case 
is the case of many. He said, referring to his own habits, “ Sir, I can 
abstain ; but I can’t be moderate.’’ And the discipline will be always 
found most valuable which is acquired by resisting small present 
oratifications to secure a prospective greater and higher one. It is 
the noblest work in self-education ; for, true Nobility 

“Springs from the silent conquest of ourselves, 
And without that the conqueror is nought 
But the worst slave.”’ 

Some Maxims Embody the Hoarded Experience of the Race:— 
“Diligence is the mother of good luck.” “No pains no SHIMB Al se eee 
Such are specimens of the proverbial philosphy, embodying the hoarded 
experience of many generations as to the best means of thriving 1n 
the-world. They were current in people’s mouths long before books 
were invented ; and like other popular proverbs they were the first 
codes of popular morals. Moreover, they have stood the test of time, 
and the experience of every day still bears witness to their accuracy,, 
force, and soundness...... “The drunkard and the glutton.shall come 
to poverty’; and “drowsiness shall clothe a man with rags”. “It 
is better to get wisdom than gold ; for wisdom is better than soldier ee 
Simple industry and thrift will go far towards making any person of 
ordinary working faculty comparatively independent in his means. 
Even a working man may be so, provided he will carefully husband 
his resources, and watch the little outlets of useless expenditure. A 
penny is a very small matter. yet the comfort of thousands of families 
depends upon the proper spending and saving of pennies. “Ifa man 
take care of the pennies,—the pounds will take care of themselves. ”’ 


No Discredit but Honour in every Honest Work or Calling: 
There is no discredit, but honour, in every right walk of industry, 
whether it be in tilling the ground, making tools, weaving fabrics, or 
selling the products behind a counter...... Men who have raised 
themselves from a humble calling, need not be ashamed, but rather 
ought to be proud of the difficulties they have surmounted. (1) An 
American President, when asked what was his coat-of-arms, remem ber- 
ing that he had been a hewer of wood in his youth, replied, “a pair of 
shirt sleeves’. (2) A French doctor once taunted Flechier, Bishop 
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of Nismes, who had been a tallow-chandler in his youth, with the 
meanness of his origin, to which Flechier replied, “If you had been 
born in the same condition that I was, you would still have been but 
a maker of candles.” 


A Miser’s Energy in Money-Making ; His Love of Money is 
Sordid and Useless :—Nothing is more common than energy in money- 
making, quite independent of any higher object than its accumulation. 
A miser who devotes himself to this pursuit, body and soul, can scarcely 
fail to become rich. Very little brain will do...... But when he is 
buried, more earth goes to earth. With a nobler spirit, the same 
determination might “have enabled such aman to be a benefactor to 
others as well as to himself. But the life and its end in this case 
were alike sordid. 

To provide for others and for our own comfort and independence 

in old age, is honourable, and greatly to be commended ; but to hoard 
for mere wealth’s sake is the characteristic of the narrow-souled and 
the miserly. It is against the growth of this habit of inordinate saving 
that the wise man needs most carefully to guard himself: else, what 
in youth was simple economy, may in old age grow into avarice, and 
what was a duty in the one case, may become a vice in the other. It 
is the love of money—-not money itself—which is ‘‘the root of evil,”’— 
a love which narrows and contracts the soul, and closes it against 
generaus life and action...... The business man gets into a rut, and 
often does not look beyond it. If he lives for himself only, he becomes 
apt to regard other human being, only in so far as they minister to 
his ends...... But though they may be men of persevering, sharp, 
dexterous, and unscrupulous habits, ever on the watch to push opportu- 
nities, they do not possess the slightest elevation of character, nor a 
particle of real goodness...... He who recognizes no higher logic than 
that of the shilling, may become a very rich man, and yet remain all 
the while an exceedingly poor creature. For riches are no proof 
whatever of moral worth ; and their glitter often serves only to draw 
attention to the wothlessness of their possessor, as the light of the 
glowworm reveals the grub. 


The Power of Money is oft Over-estimated: The power of money 
is on the whole over-estimated. The greatest things which have been 
done for the world have not been accomplished by rich men, nor by 
subscription lists, but by men generally of small pecuniary means. 
Every great Religion was propagated over half the world by men of 
the poorest class ; and the greatest thinkers, discoverers, inventors. 
and artists, have pedal men of moderate wealth, many of them little 
raised above the condition of manual labourers in. point of worldly 
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circumstances. And it will always be so. Riches are offener an 
impediment than a stimulus to action, and in many cases they are 
quite as much a misfortune as a blessing. The youth who inherits 
wealth is apt to have life made too easy for him, and he soon grows 
sated with it, because he has nothing left to desire. Having no special 
object to struggle for, he finds time hang heavy on his hands. 
“His only labour is to kill the time, 
And labour dire it is, and weary woe.” 

Yet the rich man, inspired by a right spirit, will spurn his selfish- 
ness and idleness as unmanly...... The late Joseph Brotherton, 
M.P.. left a fine motto to be recorded upon his monument,—‘‘My 
riches consisted, not in the greatness of my possessions, but in the 
smallness of my wants.’’ He rose from the humbiest station, that of 
a factory boy, to an eminent position of usefulness, by the simple 
exercise of homely honesty, industry, punctuality, and self-denial. 


Be ‘‘Respectable’’ in the Right Sense: --“ Respectability, ~ in its 
best sense, is good. The respectable man is one worthy of regard, 
literally worth turning to leok at. But the respectability that consists 
in merely keeping up appearances is not worth looking at in any sense. 
Far better and more respectable is the good poor man than the bad 
rich one,—better the humble silent man than the agreeable well- 
appointed rogue who keeps his gig. A well-balanced and well-stored 
mind, a life full of useful purpose, whatever the position occupied in 
it may he, is of far greater importance than average worldly respecta- 
ol ae Money is power after its sort, it is true ; but intelligence, 
public spirit, and moral virtue, are powers too, and far nobler ones. ... 
The making of a fortune may no doubt enable sume people to “enter 
society,’ as it is called ; but to be esteemed there, they must possess 
qualities of mind, manners, or heart, clse they are merely rich people, 
nothing more...... They are but as mere money-bags : their only 
power is in their till. The men of mark in society—the guides and 
rulers of opinion—the really successful aud useful men—are not 
necessarily rich men; hut men of sterling character, of disciplined 
experience, and of moral excellence. 


—————————— 
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9, SELF-CULTURE—(FACILITIES AND DIFFICULTIES). 


“Hivery person has two educations, one which he receives from: 
others, and one, more important, which he gives to himself.” 
--GIBBON. 
“The Wise and Active conquer difficulties, 
By daring to attempt them: Sloth and Folly 
Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and danger, 
And make the impossibility they fear.’”—(RowkE.) 


The Best Education is Self-Education:—“ The best part of every 
man’s education,” said Sir Walter Scott, “is that which he gives to 
himself.’’ The education received at school or college is but a begin- 
ning, and is valuable mainly inasmuch as it trains the mind and 
habituates it to continuous application and study. That which is 
put into us by others is always far less ours than that which we acquire 
by our own diligent and persevering effort. Knowledge conquered 
by labour becomes a possession—a property entirely our own. A 
greater vividness and permanency of impression is secured ; and 
facts thus acquired become registered in the mind in a way that mere 
imparted information can never effect. This kind of self-culture also 
calls forth power and cultivates strength. The solution of one problem 
helps the mastery of another; and thus knowledge is carried into 
faculty. Our own active effort is the essential thing ; and no facilities, 
no books, no teachers, no amount of lessons learnt by rote will enable 
us to dispense with it. 


The Best Teachers:—-The best teachers have relied more upon 
training than upon telling, and sought to make their pupils themselves 
active parties to the work in which they were engaged. They make 
Teaching something far higher than the mere passive reception of the 
scraps and details of knowledge. This was the spirit in which the 
great Dr. Arnold worked. He strove to teach his pupils to rely upon 
themselves, and develop their powers by their own active efforts, 
himself merely guiding, directing, stimulating, and encouraging them. 


But Labour, bodily and mental, is Essential to Health and Strength: 
—Labour is by no means incompatible with the highest intellectual 
culture. Work in moderation 1s healthy, as well as agreeable to the 
human constitution. Work educates the body, as study educates 
the mind ; and that is the best state of society in which there is some 
work for every man’s leisure, and some leisare for every man’s 
2 a To gratify an instinct which they cannot resist, some go fox- 
hunting in the English countrics, others grouse-shooting on the Scotch 
hills, while many wander away every summer to elimb mountains in 
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Switzerland. Hence the boating, running, cricketing, and athletic sports 
of the public schools, in which our young men at the same time so 
healthfully cultivate their strength both of mind and body. It is 
said that the Duke of Wellington once made the remark,—“It was 
there (in play-ground) that the battle of Waterloo was won!” 


Bodily Labour,—an Organic Necessity for Health: —Of all employ- 
ments bedily labour is the most useful, and of the greatest benefit for 
driving away the devil...... Pract.cal success in Lfe depends more 
upon physical health than is generally imagined. (1) It is perhaps to 
the neglect of physical exercise that we find amongst students so fre- 
quent a tendency towards discontent, unhappiness, inaction, and 
reverie,—(displayirg itself in contempt for real life and disgust at 
the beaten tracks of men) a tendency which in England has been called 
Byronism, and in Germany Wetherism. (2) Dr. Channing noted the 
same growth in America, which led him to make the remark, that 
“too many of our young men grow up in a school of despair’. The 
only remedy for this green-sickness in youth is physical exercise, action, 
work, and bodily eccupation. (3) Look at the boyhood of Sir Isaac | 
Newton. Though a comparatively dull scholar, he was very assiduous 
in the use of his saw, hammer, and hatchet—“* knocking and hammer- 
ing in his lodging room’’~-making models of windmills, carriages, 
and machines of all sorts ; and as he grew older, he took delight in 

making little tables and cupboards for his friends. (4) Smeaton, 
Watt and Stephenson, were equally handy with tools when mere 
DOYS «34: :- (5) Elihu Burritt says he found hard labour necessary to 
enable him to study with effect. More than once he gave up school- 
teaching and study, and, taking to his leather-apron again, wert back 
to his blacksmith’s forge and anvil, for his health of body and mind. 

The success of even professional men depends in no slight degree 
on their physical health. A public writer has gone so far as to say 
that ‘‘the greatness of our great men is quite as much a bodily affair 
as a mental one’. A healthy breathing apparatus is as indispensable 
to the successful lawyer or politician as a well-cultured intellect. The 
thorough aeration of the blood, by free exposure to a large breathing 
surface in the lungs, is necessary to maintain that full vital power 
on which the vigorous working of the brain in so large a measure 
depends. The lawyer has to climb the heights of his profession through 
close and heated courts; and the political leader has to bear the 
fatigue and excitment of long and anxious debates in a crowded House. 
Hence the lawyer in full practice and the parliamentary leader in full 
work are called upon to display powers of physical endurance and acti- 
vity, even more extraordinary than those of the intellect. Such 
powers have been exhibited in so remarkable a degree by Brougham, 
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Lyndhurst, and Campbell ; by Peel, Graham, and Palmerston,—all 
full-chested men... .Sir Walter Scott never lost his taste for field 
sports ; but while writing ‘Waverley’ in the morning, he would in 
the afternoon course hares. Professor Wilson was a very athlete, 
as great at throwing the hammer as in his flights of eloquence and 
poetry ; and Burns, when a youth, was remarkable chiefly for his 
leaping, putting, and wrestling. 

It is necessary, then, in the first place to secure this solid 
foundation of physical health...... In study, as in business, energy is 
the great thing...... (1) Sir Joshua Reynolds would not believe in 
what is called inspiration, but only in study and labour. “ Excellence,” 
he said, “isnever granted to man butas the reward of labour.” 
“Tf you have great talents, industry w.ll improve them ; if you have 
but moderate abilities, industry will supply their deficiency. Nothing 
is denied to well-directed labour ; nothing is to be obtained without 
it.” (2) Sir Fowell Buxton was an equal believer in the power of study. 
He placed his great confidence in erdinary means and extraordinary 
application. Facility comes by labour. Nothing seems easy, not 
even walking, that was not difficult at first. (3) The orator whose eve 
flashed instantaneous fire, and whose lips pour out a flood of noble 
thoughts, startling by their unexpectedness, and elevating by their 
wisdom and truth, has learned his secret by patient repetition, and 
after many bitter disappointments. 


Impatience of Study, etc.,.-Condemned:—-Dr. Johnson held that 
““impatience of study was the mental disease of the present generation”’ ; 
and the remark is still applicable. We may not believe that there is a 
royal road to learning, but we seem to believe very firmly ina “popu- 
lar’ one. In education, we invent labour-saving processes, seek 
short cuts to science, learn French and Latin “in twelve lessons,” 
or “w.thout a master”’...... In such cases knowledge produces bat 
a passing impression ; a sensation, but no more; it is, in fact the 
merest epicurism of intelligence—sensuous, but certainly not intel- 
lectual......The habit of intellectual dissipation w.l] produce a 
thoroughly emasculatirg effect both upon their mind and character. 
Multifarious reading weakens the mind like smoking...... The evil 
is a growing one, and operates in var.ous ways...... Labour is stl, 
and ever will be, the inevitable price set upon everything which is 
valuable. We must be satisfied to work w.th a purpose, aid wast the 
resutls wth patience. All progress, of the best kind, is slow. But 
st ll we must labour on ; for the work of s lf-culture is never fin'shed. 
“To be employed,” said the poet Gray, ‘is to be happy.”’ It is better 
to wear out than rust out, 
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- Intellectual Training, by itself, is Pernicious:—Pestalozzi even 
held intellectual traminug by itscl{ to be pernicious ; insisting that 
the roots of all knowledge must strike and feed in the soil of the rightly- 
governed will and Emotions. ‘ihe acqus tion of knolwedge is no 
protection against man’s sclfish vices, wi less fort.fied by sound princi- 
ples and hab.ts. Hence do we find in da ly life so many instances of 
men who are well-informed in intellect, but utterly deformed in charac- 
ter ; filled wth the learning of schools, yet possessing little practical 
wisdom. They offer examples for warning rather than im.tation. 
An often-quoted expression of th's day is that “Knowledge. is power.” 
But so also are fanaticism, Ignorance, despotism, aid ambition, 
Knowledge of iis lt, unless w.sely directed, might merely make bad 
men more dangerous, and the socicty in which it was regarded as the » 
highest good, little better than a pandemonium. 


Libraries, etc., are often a Hinderance:—Do not imagine that 
because we possess many libraries, institutes, and museums, we are 
making great progress. But such facilities may as often be a hindrance, 
not a help to individual self-culture of the highest kind. The posses- 
sion of a library, or the free use of it, no more constitutes learning, 
than the possession of wealth constitutes generosity. Wisdom and 
understanding can only become the possession of imdividual men by 
travelling the old road of observation, attention, perseverance, and 
‘industry. The possession of the mere materials of knowledge is some- 
thing very different from wisdom and understanding, which are reached 
through a higher kind of discipline than that of reading.—which. is 
often but a mere passive reception of other men’s thoughts ; there 
being little or no active effort of mind in the transaction...... The 
experience gathered from books, though often valuable, is but of the 
nature of learning ; whereas the experience gained from actual life is 
of the nature of wisdom ; and small store of the latter is worth vastly 
more than any stock of the former. Lord Bolingbroke truly said that 
“ Whatever study tends neither directly nor indirectly to make us better 
men and citizens, is at best but a specious and ingenious sort of idle- 
ness, and the knowledge we acquire by it, only a creditable kind of 
ignorance—nothing more. ” 


The Chief Object of Culture:—The chief object of culture is, not 
merely to fill the mind with other men’s thoughts, and to be the passive 
recipient of their impressions of things, but to enlarge our individual 
intelligence, and to render us more useful and efficient workers in the 
sphere of a righteous life. Many of our most energetic and useful 
workers have been but sparing readers. 

The object of knowledge should be to mature wisdom and improve 
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character, to render us better, happier, and more useful ; more benevo- 
lent, more energetic, and more efficient in the pursuit of every high 
purpose in life. “When people once fall into the habit of admiring 
and encouraging ability as such, without reference to moral character, 
they are on the highway to all sorts of degradation. Our best light 
must be made life, and our best thought action...... Self-discipline 
and self-control are the beginnings of practical wisdom. And these 
must have their root in self-respect. 


The Majority.—Doomed to Drudgery ; but we can Elevate the 
Conditions:—Self-culture may not, however, end in eminence, as in 
the numerous instances above cited. The great majority of men, in 
all times, however enlightened, must ibdessarily be engaged in the 
ordinary avocations of ‘industry "eter! But we can elevate the condi- 
tions of labour, by allying it to noble thoughts, which confer a grace 
upon the lowliest as well as the highest rank ; by better housing, better 
wages, and better means of living. For no matter how poor or humble 
a man may be, the great thinker of this and other days may come in 
and sit down with him, and be his companion for the time, though 
his dwelling be the meanest hut. It is thus that the habit of well- 
directed reading may become a source of the greatest pleasure and 
self-improvement, and exercise a gentle coercion, with the most 
beneficial results, over the whole tenour of a man’s character and 
conduct. 


No Cause for Impatience or Despair:—.And even though self- 
culture may not bring wealth, it will at all events give one the com- 
panionship of elevated thoughts. A nobleman once contemptuously 
asked of a sage, “ What have you got by all your philosophy ?” “At 
least [ have got society in myself,” was the wise man’s reply. But 
many are apt to feel despondent, and become discotiraged in the work 
of self-culture, because they do not “get on’ in the world so fast as 
they think they deserve to do. Having planted their acorn, they 
expect to see it grow into an oak at once. They have perhaps looked 
upon knowledge in the hight of a marketable commodity, and are 
consequently mortified because it does not sell as they expected it 
would do. The same low idea of self-culture is but too prevalent in 
other classes, and is encouraged by the false views of life which are 
always more or less current in society...... To use the words of Bacon, 
““Knowledge is not a shop for profit or sale, but a rich storehouse for 
the relief of man’s estate.’’ 

It is doubtless most honourable for a man to labour to elevate 
himself, and to better his condition in society ; but this is not to be 
done by grumbling and complaining...... To go about whining and 
bemoaning our pitful lot, because we fail in achieving that success in 
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life which, after all, depends rather upon. habits of industry and at- 
tention to business details than upon knowledge, is the mark of a 
small, and often of a sour mind. Such a temper cannot better be 
reproved than in the words of Robert Southey, who thus wrote to a 
friend who sought his counsel: “A good man and a wise man may 
at times be angry with the world, at times grieved for it; bat he 
sure no man was ever discontented with the world if he did his duty 
mai,” 

Excess, Condemned: —The maxim is often quoted of “ All work 
and tie play makes Jack a dull boy”; but all play and ne work makes 
him something greatly worse. Nothing can be more hurtful to a youth 
than to have his soul sodden with pleasure...... ‘Fast’? men waste 
and exhaust the powers of life and dry up the sources of true happiness. 
Having forestalled their spring, they can produce no healthy growth 
of either character or intellect...... (1) Mirabeau said of himself, 
“My early years have already in a great measure disinherited the 
succeeding ones, and dissipated a great part of my vital powers.” 
As the wrong done to another to-day, returns apon ourselves to- 
morrow, so the sins of our youth rise up in our age to scourge us. 
Lord Bacon says that “Strength of nature in youth passeth over many 
excesses which are owing a man until he is old...... Nature pretends 
to give them gratis at the beginning, and then sends in her account. e 
The worst of youthful indiscretions is, not that they destroy health, 
so much as that they sully manhood...... (2) One of the most gifted 
of Frenchmen, in point of great intellectual endowments, was Benjamin 
Constant ; but at twenty, his life was only a prolonged wail, instead 
of a harvest of the great deeds which he was capable of accomplishing 
with ordinary dilgence and self-control. He resolved upon doing 
so many things, which he never did, that people came to speak of him 
as Constant the Inconstant...... But whilst Constant affected the 
highest thinking, unhappily he practised the lowest living ; nor did 
the transcendentalism of his books atone for the meanness of his life. 
He frequented the gamirg-tables while ergaged in preparing his work 
upon religion, and carred on a disreputable intrigue while writing his 
‘Adolphe’...... (2) Coleridge, in many respects, resembled Corstant. 
He possessed equally brill ant powers, but was similarly infiym of 
purpose. With all his great intellectual gifts, he wanted the gift of 
industry, and was averse te continuous labour. He wanted also the 
serse of indeperderce, ard thought it no degradation to leave his wife 
and children to be maintained by the brain-work of the noble Seuthey, 
while he hi self retired to Highgate Grove to discourse transcendetal~ 
ism to his disciples, lookirg down contemptuously upon the honest 
work going forward beneath him amidst the din and smoke of London, 
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With remunerative employment at his command, he stooped to accept 
the charity of friends. How different in sprt was Southey! Robert 
N coll wrote to a friend, after reading the ‘ Recollcct.ons of Coleridge’, 
“What a mighty intellect was lost in that man for want of a little 
energy—a little determination !”’ 


Difficulties and Defeats,—Our Best Instructors:—-It is not ease, 
but effort,—not facility, but difficulty, that makes men. There is, 
perhaps, no station in life, in which d.ffisulties have not to be encounter- 
ed and overcome b-fore any decided measure of success can be achieved. 
Those difficulties are, however, our best instructors, as our mistakes 
often form our best experience...... Wellington’s military genius 
was perfected by encounter with difficultics...... So the sk Iful mari- 
net obtains his best experience amidst storms and tempests, which 
train him to self-rellance, courage, and the highest discipline ; and 
we probably owe to rough seas and wintry nights the best training of 
our race of British seamen. They are, certainly, not surpassed by 
any in the world...... Burns says truly. 

“Though losses and crosses 
Be lessons right severe, 

There’s wit there, you'll get there, 
Yow ll find no other-where.”’ 

‘‘Sweet indeed are the uses of adversity.”’ They reveal to us our 
powers, and call forth our energies. If there be real worth in the 
character, like sweet herbs, it will give forth its finest fragrance when 
pressed...... In the experience of life it is found that the wholesome 
discipline of adversity in strong natures usually carries with it a self- 
preserving influence. Many are found capable of bravely bearimg 
up under privations, and cheerfully encountering obstructions, who 
are afterwards found unable to withstand the more dangerous influ- 
ences of prosperity. It is only a weak man whom the wind deprives 
of his cloak: a man of average strength is more in danger of losing 
it when assailed by the beams of a too genial sun...... Prosperity 
hardens base hearts, making those who were mean and servile, mean 
and proud. But while prosperity is apt to harden the heart to pride, 
adversity in a man of resolution will serve to ripen it into fortitude. 


To use the words of Burke, “Difficulty is a severe instructor”...... 
He that wrestles with us strengthens our nerves, and sharpens our 
skill: ‘our antagonist is thus our helper’’...... Difficulties may 


intimidate the weak, but they act only as a wholesome stimulus to 
men of resolution and valour...... 

The School of Difficulty,—the Best School:—The school of Difh- 
culty is the best school of moral discipline, for nations as for individu- 
als. Indeed, the history of difficulty would be but a history of all 
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the great and good things that have yet'been accomplished by men, 
It is hard to say how much Northern nations owe to their encounter 
with a comparatively rude and changeable climate and an originally 
sterile soil, which is one of the necessities of their condition,—involv- 
ing a perennial struggle with difficulties such as the natives of sunnier 
climes know nothing of. And thus it may be, that though our finest 
products are exotic, the skill and industry which have been necessary 
to rear them, have issued in the production of a native growth of men 
not surpassed on the globe. 
Much will be done if we do but try. Nobody knows what he can 
do till he has tried ; and few try their best till they have been forced 
to doit. “IfI could do such and such a thing,’ sighs the desponding 
youth. But nothing will be done if he only wishes. The desire must 
ripen into purpose and effort ; and one energetic attempt 1s worth a 
thousand aspirations...... Evatything that we learn is the mastery 
of a difficulty ; and the mastery of one difficulty helps to the mastery 
of others......The violinist who plays a sonata, has acquired his 
dexterity by patient repetition and after many failures. (1) Carissimi, 
when praised for the ease and grace of his melodies, exclaimed, “Ah! 
youlittle know with what difficulty this ease has been acquired...... 
(2) Henry Clay, the American orator, says :—-“I owe my success in 
iife, chiefly to one circumstance—that at the age of twenty-seven | 
commenced, and continued for years, the process of daily reading and 
speaking upon the contents of some historical or scient.fic book. 
These off-hand efforts were made, sometimes in a corn-field, at others 
in the forest, and not unfrequently in some distant barn, with the 


horse and the ox for my auditors...... (3) Curran, the Irish orater, 
when a youth, had a strong defect in his a fuiculatont and at school 
he was known as “stuttering Jack Curran’’. While he was engaged 


in the study of the law, and still struggling to overcome his defect, 
he was stung into eloquence by the sarcasms of a member of a debat- 
ing club, who characterized him as “Orator Mum”. The taunt stung 
him and he replied in a triumphant speech. This accidental discovery 
in himself of the gift of eloquence encouraged him to proceed in his 
studies with renewed energy. He corrected his enunication by read- 
ing aloud, emphatically and dist -ne*ly, the best passages in literature, 
for several hours every day, studyir g his features before a mirror, and 
adopting a method of gesticulation suited to his rather awkward and 
-ungraceful figure. He also proposed cases to him self, wh.ch he argued 
with as much care as if he had been addressing a jJury...... He was, 
on one occasion, proveked by the Judge (Rob.nsoi) into making a 
very severe retort...... Curran, roused by the allusion to his poor 
Jibrary-straitened circumstances, replied thus; “It is very true, my 
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lord, that I am poor, and the circumstance has certainly curtailed my 
library ; my books are not numerous, but they are select...... I am 
not ashamed of my poverty ; but I should be ashamed of my wealth, 
could I have stooped to acquire it by serv.l.ty and corruption. 


Early Cleverness or Dullness,—no Test of Later Progress:—It is 
not men of genius who move the world and take the lead in it, so 
much as men of steadfastness, purpose, and indefatigable industy...... 
Karly cleverness gives no indication of the height to which the grown 
man w.ll reach. Precocity is sometimes a sympton of disease rather 
than of intcllectual vigour. What becomes of all the “remarkably 
clever children ’’? Where are the duxes and prize boys? Trace 
them through life, and it wll frequently be found that the dull boys, 
who were beaten at school, have shot ahead of them. The clever 
boys are rewarded, but the prizes which they gain by their greater 
quickness and facility do not always prove of use to them. What 
ought rather to be rewarded is'the endeavour, the struggle, and the 
obedience...... 


Dull Boys but Clever Men:—An interesting chapter might be 
written on the aee of illustrious dunces—dull boys, but brilliant 
Mien. ee Newton, when at school, stood at the bottom of the lowest 
form but one. The boy above Newton having kicked him, the dunce 
showed his pluck by challenging him to a fight, and beat him. Then 
he set to work with a will, and determined also to vanquish his anta- 
gonist as a scholar, which he did, rising to the top of his class. Many 
of our greatest divines have been anythi ing but precocious...... The 
well- known Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Cook were boys together at the 
parish schoo] of St. Andrew’s ; and they were found so stupid and 
mischievous, that the master irritated bevond measure, dismissed 
them both as incorrigible dunces...... The brilliant Sheridan showed 
so little capacity that he was put down as an incorrigible dunce.... 
Clive, Napoleon, and Wellington were all both dull boys, not distin- 
guishing themselves in any way at school. Of the former, the 
Duchess d’Abrantes says, “he had good health but was in other 
respects like other boys.” 


Perseverance,—Slow but Sure:—Slow and sure wins the race. 
It is perseverance that explains how the position of boys at school is 
so often reversed in real life ; and it is curious to note how some who 
were then so clever have since become so common-place...... The 
tortoise in the right road will beat a racer in the wrong. It matters 
not, though a youth be slow, if he be but diligent...... Hence, parents 
need not be in too great haste to see their children’s talents forced 
into bloom, Let them watch and wait patiently, letting good example 
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and quiet training do their work, and leave the rest to Providence. 
Let them see to it that the youth is provided, by free exercise of his 
bodily powers, with a full stock of physical health ; set him fairly on 
the road of self-culture ; carefully train his habits of application and 
perseverance ; and as he grows older, if the right stuff be in him, he 
will be enabled vigorously and effectively to cultivate himself. 
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10. THE INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE. 


‘Oh, how their phantoms rise before us! ’—(JOHN STERLING.) 
“Children may be strangled, but Deeds never: they have an 
indestructible life, both in and out of our consciousness. ’’—(GEORGE 
ELIOT.) , 


Example,—the Most Potent Instructor:—Example is one of the 
most potent of instructors, though it teaches without a tongue. It is 
the practical school of mankind...... It is always more forcible than 
words. Precept may point to us the way, but it is silent continuous 
example, conveyed to us by habits, and living with us in fact, that 
carries us along. Good advice has its weight: but without the ac- 
companiment of a good example it is of comparatively small influence. 
It will be found that the common saying of “ Do as I say, not as I do,”’ 
is usually reversed in the. actual experience of life.. All persons are 
more or less apt to learn through the eye rather thantheear. Whatever 
is seen in tact, makes a far deeper impression than anything that is 
merely read or heard. This is especially the case in early youth, 
when the eye is the chief inlet of knowledge. Whatever children see, 
they unconsciously imitate. They insensibly come to resemble those 
who are about them,—-as insects take the colour of the leaves they 
feed on. Hence the vast importance of domestic training. - For 
whatever may be the efficiency of schools, the examples set in our 
Homes must always be of vastly greater influence in forming the 
characters of our future men ‘and women. 


The Home is the Seed-plot, the Nursery of Character:—-The Home 
is the crystal of society—the nucleus of national character ; and 
from that source, be it pure or tainted, issue the habits, principles and 
maxims, which govern public as well as private life. ‘The nation comes 
from the nursery. Public epinion itself is for the most part the out- 
growth of the home; and the best philanthropy comes from the fire- 
BIG@e.... From th's lttle central spot, the human sympathies may 
extend in an ever-widening circle, unt.] the world is embraced ; for, 
though true ph lanthropy, like charity, begins at home, assuredly it 
does not end there. 


How the Acts and Habits of Others are Inwoven with our Lives: 
Example in conduct, therefore, even in apparently trivial matters, 
is of no light moment, inasmuch as it is constantly becoming inwoven 
with the lives of others, and contributing to form their natures for 
better or for worse. The characters of parents are thus constantly 
repeated in the:r chldren. The acts of affection, discipline, industry, 
and self-control, which they da.ly exemplify, live and act when all 
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else which may have been learned through the ear has long been 
forgotten...... Even the mute action and unconsc.ous look of a 
parent may give a stamp to the character which is never effaced ; 
and who can tel! how much evil act has been stayed by the thought of 
some good parent, whose memory their children may not sully by the 
commission of an unworthy deed, or the indulgence of an impure 
thought ? (1) Fowell Buxton, when occupying an eminent and 
influential station in life, wrote to his mother, “I constantly feel, 
especially in action and exertion for others, the effects of princ.ples 
early implanted by you in my mind.” Buxton was also accustomed. 
to remember with gratitude the obligations which he owes to an illiterate 
man, a gamekeeper, named Abraham Piastow. W-th him he played, 
and rode, and sported—a man who could neither read nor wr.te, but 
was full of natural good sense and mother-wit. ‘“Such was my first 
instructor, and, I must add, my best.’’ (2) Lord Langdale, look.ng 
back upon the admirable example set him by his mother, declared, 
“If the whole world were put into one scale, and my mother into the 
other, the world would kick the beam.” (3) Mrs. S. Penninck, 
in her old age, was accustomed to call to mind the persona! influence 
exercised by her mother upon the society amidst which she moved. 
When she entered a room it had the effect of immediately rais ng the 
tone of the conversation. and as if purifying the moral atmosphere— 
all seeming to breathe more freely, and stand more erectly. “In 
her presence,’ says the daughter, “I became for the time transformed 


veril and responsibility of human existence lies. 

There stand for ever recorded, vows unredeemed, promises un- 
fulfilled ; perpetuating, in the united movements of each particle, 
the testimony of man’s changeful will...... The earth, air, and ocean, 
are, in like manner, the eternal witnesses of the acts we have done ; 
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thesame principle of the equality of action and reaction applies to them 
No motion impressed by natural causes, or by human agency, is evel 
obliterated... ... We may not, and indeed cannot, possibly, trae 
the influence working itself into action in its various ramifications 
amengst our children, our friends. or associates ; yet there it is, as- 
suredly, working on for ever. And herein lies the great significance 
of setting forth a good example,—a silent teaching which even the 
poorest and least significant person can practise in his daily life. 
There is no one so humble, but that he owes to others this simple but 
priceless instruction...... The commonest workshop may thus be a 
school of industry, science, and good morals, on the one hand ; or of 
idleness, folly, and depravity, on the other. It all depends on the 
individual men, and the use they make of the opportunities for good 
which offer themselves, 


Leave a Legacy of Good Example to your Children, and to the 
World:—A life well spent, a character uprightly sustained, is no slight 
legacy to leave to one’s children, and to the world. It is the most 
eloquent lesson of virtue and the severest reproof of vice...... It is 
not enough to tell others what they are to do, but to exhibit the actual 
example of doing. (1) What Mrs. Chisholm described to Mrs. Stowe 
as the secret of her success, applies to all life. “I found,” she said, 
“that if we want anything done, we must go to work and’do: it is of 
no use merely to talk—none whatever.” It is poor eloquence that 
only shows how a person can talk. Had Mrs. Chisholm rested satisfied 
with lecturing, her project, she was persuaded, would never have got 
beyond the region of talk; but when people saw what she was doing 
and had actually accomplished, they fell in with her views and came 
forward to help her. Hence, the most beneficent worker is not he 
who says the most eloquent things, or even he who thinks the most 
loftily, but he who does the most eloquent acts...... (2) Let us hear 
what Dr. Guthrie, the apostle of the Ragged School movement, says 
of the influence with the example of John Pounds. “We see John 
Pounds, a humble cobbler in Portsmouth, taking pity on the multitude 
of poor ragged children lett by ministers and magistrates, and Jadies 
and gentlemen, to go to ruin on the streets,—how, like a good shep- 
herd he gathered in these wretched outcasts,—how he had trained them 
to God and to the world,—and how, while earning his daily bread by 
the sweat of his brow, he had rescued from misery and saved to society, 
not less than five hundred of these children. I felt ashamed of myself. 
L felt reproved for the little I had done. My feelings were touched. 
I was astonished at this man’s achievements ; and I said :—‘ That: 
man is an honour to humanity, and deserves the tallest monament 
ever raised within the shores of Britain’...... 
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We are moulded by the Models before us:—The education of 
_ character is very much a question of models ; we mould ourselves so 
unconsciously after the characters, manners, habits, and opinions of 
those whe are about us. Good rules may do much, but good models 
far more; for, in the latter we have instruction in action,—wisdom 
wat work. | 

Good admonition and bad example only build with one hand to 
pull down with the other. Hence the vast importance of exerc:sing 
great care in the selection of companions, especially in youth. There 
is a magnetic affinity in your persons which insensibly tends to assimi- 
late them to each other’s likeness. (i) Mr. Hdgeworth was so strongly 
convinced that from sympathy they involuntarily limitated or caught 
the tone of the company they frequented, that he held it to be of the 
most essential importance that they should be taught to select the 
very best models. “No company, or good company,’ was his motto. 
(2). Sir Peter Lely made it a rule never to look at a bad picture if he 
could help it, believing that whenever he did so his pencil caught a 
taint from it. Whoever chooses to gaze often upon a debased speci- 
men of humanity and to frequent his society, cannot help gradually 
assimilating himself to that sort of model. (8) Francis Horner, ' 
speaking of the advantages to himself of direct personal intercourse 
with high-minded, intelligent men, said, “I cannot hesitate to decide 
that ] have derived more intellectual improvement from them than 
from all the books I have turned over.”’ (4) Lord Shelburne (after- 
wards Marquis of Lansdowne), when a young man, paid a visit to 
the venerable Malesherbes, and was so much impressed by it, that he 
said,—‘“‘I have travelled much, but I have never been so influenced 
by personal contact with any man ; and if I ever accompl ish any good 
in the course of my life, | am certain that the recollection of M. de 
Malesherbes will animate my soul.”’ (5) So Fowell Buxton was 
always ready to acknowledge the powerful influence exercised upon 
the formation of his character in early life by the example of the 
Gurney family : “It has given a colourto my life,’ he used to say.... 
It was from the Gurneys he “caught the infection”’ of self-im prove- 
ment....’’ (6) Those who knew the late John Sterling intimately, 
have spoken of the beneficial influence which he exercised on all with 
whom he came into personal contact. Many owed to him their first 
awakening to a higher being ; from him they learnt what they were, 
and what they ought to be. Mr. French says of him :—" It was 
impossible to come in contact with his noble nature without feeling 
one’s self in some measure ennobled and lifted up (as I ever felt when 
I left him), into a higher region of objects and aims than that in 
which one is tempted habitually to dwell.” 
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It is thus that the noble character always acts ; we become in- 
sensibly elevated by him, and cannot help feeling as he does and 
acquiring the habit of looking at things in the same light. Such is 
the magical action and reaction of minds upon each other. (1) Artists, 
also, feel themselves elevated by contact with artists greater than 
themselves. Thus Haydn’s genius was first fired by Handel. (2) 
The example of the brave is an inspiration to the timid, their presence 
thrilling through every fibre. Hence the miracles of valour so often 
performed by ordinary men under the leadership of the heroic. The 
very recollection of the deeds of the valiant, stirs men’s blood like the 
sound of a trumpet. (3) Ziska bequeathed his skin to be used as a 
drum to inspire the valour of the Bohemians. (4) When Scanderbeg, 
prince of Epirus, was dead, the Turks wished to possess his bones, 
that each might wear a piece next his heart. They hoped thus to 
secure some portion of the courage he had displayed while living. 


Therefore, Choose the Biography of Noble Models of Character: 

The chief use of biography consists in the noble models of character 
in which it abounds. Our great forefathers still live among us in the 
records of their lives, as well as in the acts they have done. They 
‘still sit by us at table, and hold us by the hand ; furnishing examples 
for our benefit, which we may still study, admire and imitate. Indeed, 
whoever has left behind him the record of a noble life, has bequeathed 
to posterity an enduring source of good,—still breathing fresh life 
into men, helping them to reproduce his life anew, and to illustrate 
his character in other forms. Hence a book containing the life of a 
true man is full of precious seed. It is a still living voice: it is an 
intellect. To use Milton’s words, “it is the precious life-blood of a 
master spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life.’ Such a book never ceases to exercise an elevating and ennobling 
influence. 

Again, no young man can rise from the perusal of such lives as 
those of Buxton and Arnold, without feel ing his mind and heart made 
better, and his best resolves invigorated. Such biographies increase 
a man’s self-reliance by demonstrating what men can be, and what 
they can.do ; fortifying his hopes and elevating his aims in life. (1) 
Franklin was accustomed to attribute his usefulness and eminence to 
his having early read Cotton Mather’s ‘Essays to do Good’—a book 
which grew out of Mather’s own life. And see how good example 
draws other men after it, and propagates itself through future gene- 
rations in all Jands. (2) Samuel Drew avers that he framed his own 
life, and especially his business habits, after the model left on record 
by Benjamin Franklin. Thus it is impossible to say where a good 
example may not reach, or where it will end, if indeed it have an end. 
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Hence the advantage, in literature as in life, of keeping the best 
society, reading the best books, and wisely admiring and imitating the 
best things we find in them. (3) “In literature,” said Lord Dudley, 
“T am fond of confining myself to the best company, which consists 
chiefly of my old acquaintance, with whom I am desirous of becoming 
more intimate. . And I find it is more profitable, if not more agreeable, 
to read an old book over again, than to read a new ove for the first 
time.” (4) Horner said about the ‘Discourses’ of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
he said: “Next to the writings of Bacon, there is no book which 
has more powerfully impelled me to self-culture’’...... There is no 
book of a more inflammatory effect. Thus, the brave and aspiring 
life of one man lights a flame in the minds of others of like faculties 
and impulse. 


Have the Models of a Cheerful Spirit, in Work: —Cheerfulness gives 
elasticity to the spirit. Spectres fly before it; difficulties cause no 
despair, for they are encountered with hope ; and the mind acquires 
that happy disposition to improve opportunites which rarely fails of 
success. The fervent spirit is always a healthy and happy spirit ; 
working cheerfully itself, and stimulating others to work. Jt confers 
a dignity on even the most ordinary occupations...... (1) Hume 
was accustomed to say that he would rather possess a cheerful dis- 
position—inclined always to look at the bright side of things—than 
_ with a gloomy mind to be the master of an estate of ten thousand a year. 
(2) Granville Sharp, amidst his indefatigable labours on behalf of 
the slave, solaced himself in the evenings by taking part in glees and 
instrumental concerts at his brother’s house, singing, or playing on 
the flute, the clarionet, or the oboe. (3) Fowell Buxton also was a 
eminently cheerful man; taking special pleasure in field sports, in 
riding about the country with his children, and in mixing in all their 
domestic amusements...... (4) In another sphere of action, Dr. 
Arnold was a noble and a cheerful worker, throwing himself into the 
great business of his life, the training and teaching of young men, with 
his whole heart and soul. It is stated in his admirable b:ography, 
that “the most remarkable thing in the Laleham circle was the wonder- 
ful healthiness of tone which prevailed there. It was a place where 
a new comer at once felt that a great and earnest work was going 
forward. Every pupil was made to feel that there was a work for 
him to do; that his happiness, as well as his duty, lay in doing that 
work well. Hence, an indescribable zest was communicated to a 
young man’s feeling about life. 

The cheerful and useful influence which a right-hearted man of 
energy and industry may exercise amongst his neighbours and depen- 
dants, and for his country, cannot, perhaps, be better illustrated than 
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by the career of Sir John Sinclair, a Scotchman. He was characterized 
by the Abbe Gregorie as “the most indefatigable man in Europe”. 
He was orig nally a country la.rd, born te a considerable estate situated 
near John o’ Groat’s House, almost beyond the beat of civilizaton, 
in a bare wild country fronting the stormy North Sea. His father 
dying, while he was a youth of sixteen, the management of the family 
property thus early devolved upon him ; and at eighteen, he began a 
course of vigorous improvement in the county of Caithness, which 
eventually spread all over Scotland. Agriculture then was in a most 
backward state ; the fields were unenclosed, the lands undrained. 
Sir John, though a mere youth, determined to make a new road over 
the hill of Ben Cheilt. The old let-alone proprietors, however, regarded 
his scheme with incredulity and derision. But he himself laid out the 
road, assembled some twelve hundred workmen early one summer’s 
morning, set them’ simultaneously to work, superintending their 
labours, and st:mulating them by his presence and example; and 
before night, what had been a dangerous sheep track, six miles in 
length, hardly passable for led horses, was made practicable for wheel- 
carriages as if by the power of magic. It was an admirable example 
of energy and well-directed labour, which could not fail to have a most 
salutary influence upon the surrounding population. He then pro- 
ceeded to make more roads, to erect mills, to build bridges, and to 
enclose and cultivate the wastelands. He introduced improved methods 
of culiure, and regular rotation of crops, distributing small premiums 
to encourage industry ; and he thus soon quickened the whole frame 
of society within reach of his influence, and infused an entirely new 
spirit into the cultivators of the soil...... Caithness became a pattern 
country for its roads, its agriculture, and its fisheries. In Sinclair’s 
youth, the post was carried by a runner only once a week; but he | 
desired and worked hard to have a daily post established...... And 
Sir John lived to see his dream realized, when the daily mail was 
established to Thurso. 

The cirele of his benevolent operations gradually widened. Ob- 
serving the serious deterioration which had taken place in the quality 
of British wool,—-one of the staple commodities of the country,—he 
forthwith devoted himself to its -improvement. By his personal 
exertions he established the British Wool Society for the purpose, and 
himself led the way to practical improvement by importing 800 sheep 
from all countries, at his own expense. The result was, the introduction 
into Scotland of the celebrated Cheviot breed. Sheep farmers scouted 
the idea of south country flocks being able to thrive in the far north, 
Bat Sir John persevered ; and in a few years there were not fewer than 
300,000 Cheviots diffused over the four northern counties alone. The. 
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value of all grazing land was thus enormously increased ; and Scotch 
estates, which before were comparatively worthless, began to yield 
large rentals. 

Returned by Caithness to Parliament, in which he remained for 
thirty years, rarely missing a division, his position gave him further 
opportunities of usefulness, which he did not neglect to employ, Mr. 
Pitt, observing his persevering energy in all useful public projects, 
gent for him to Downing Street, and voluntarily proposed his assistance 
in any object he might have in view. Another man might have 
thought of himself and his own promotion ; but Sir John character- 
istically replied, that he desired no favour for himself, but intimated 
that the reward most gratifying to his feelings would be Mr. Pitt’s 
assistance in the establishment of a National Board of Agriculture. 
Arthur Young laid a bet with the baronet that his scheme wo uld never 
be established, adding, “Your Board of Agriculture will be in the 
moon!” But vigorously setting to work, he roused public attention 
to the subject, enlisted a majority of Parliament on his side, and 
eventually established the Board, of which he was appointed Presi- 
dent. The result of its action need not be described, but the stimu- 
lus which it gave to agriculture and stock-raising was shortly felt 
throughout the whole United Kindgom, and tens of thousands of 
acres were redeemed from barrenness by its operation. He was 
equally indefatigable in encouraging the establishment of fisheries ; 
and the successful founding of these great branches of British 
industry at Thurso and Wick, was mainly due to his exertions. He 
urged for long years, and at length succeeded in obtaining the 
enclosure of a harbour for the latter place which is perhaps the 
greatest and most prosperous fishing town in the world. 

Sir John threw his personal energy into every work in which he 
engaged, rousing the inert, stimulating the idle, encouraging the hope- 
ful, and working with all. When a French invasion was threatened, 
he offered to Mr. Pitt to raise a regiment on his own estate, and he 
was as good as his word. He went down to the north, and raised a 
battalion of 600 men, afterwards increased to 1000 ; and it was admit- 
ted to be one of the finest volunteer regiments ever raised, inspired 
throughout by his own noble and patriotic spirit. He even found time 
to write books, enough of themselves to establish a reputation. When 
Mr. Rush, the American Ambassador, arrived in England, he relates, 
that he inquired of Mr. Coke of Holkham what was the best work on 
Agriculture, and was referred to Sir John Sinclair’s. What was the 
best work on British Finance, he was again referred to a work by 
Sir John Sinelair, his ‘History of the Public Revenue’. But the great 
monument of his indefatigable industry, a work that would have 
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appalled other men, but only served to rouse and sustain his energy, 
was his ‘Statistical Account of Scotland,’ in twenty-one volumes, 
one of the most valuable practical works ever published in any age or 
eountry ..i,.. The publication of the book led to great public im- 
provements ; it was followed by the immediate abolition of several 
oppressive feudal rights, to which it called attention ; the salaries of 
schoolmasters and clergymen in many parishes were increased ; and 
an increased stimulus was given to agriculture throughout Scotland. 
Sir John then publicly offered to undertake the much greater labour 
of collecting and publishing a similar Statistical Account of England. 
But, unhappily, the-then Archbishop of Canterbury refused to sanction 
it, lest. it should interfere with the tithes of the clergy, and the idea 
was abandoned. 

To the last, this great, good man worked on usefully and cheerfully, 
setting in great example for his family and for his country. In so 
laboriously seeking others’ good, it might be said that he found his 
own,—not wealth, for his generosity seriously impaired his private 
fortune,—but happiness, and self-satisfaction, and the peace that 
passés knowledge. A great patriot, with magnificent powers of work, 
he nobly did his duty to his country ; yet, he was net neglectiul of his 
own household and home. His sons and daughters grew up to honour 

-and usefulness ; and it was one of the proudest things Sir John could 
say, when verging on his eightieth year, that he had lived to see seven 
sons grown up, not one of whom had incurred a debt he could not pay, 
or caused him a sorrow that could have been avoided. 
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11. ‘CHARACTER.’ 


Moral Character:—Character is human nature in its best form. 
It is moral order embodied in the individual. Men of character are 
not only the conscience of society, but in every well-governed State 
they are its best motive power ; for it is moral qualities im the main 
which rale the world...... In the just balance of nature, individuals, 
nations, and races, will obtain just so much as they deserve, and no 
more. And as effect finds its cause, so surely does quality of character 
amongst.a people produce its befitting results. ‘Though a man have 
comparatively little culture, slender abilities, and but small wealth, 
yet, if his character be of sterling worth, he will always command an 
‘nfluence, whether it be in the workshop, the counting-house, the mart, 
orthe senate. You may admire men of intellect ; but something more 
is necessary before you will trust them. 

This was strikingly illustrated in the career of the late Francis 
Horner—a man of whom Sydney Smith said that the Ten Command- 
ments were stamped upon his countenance. “The valuable and 
peculiar light,’ says Lord Cockburn, “in which his history is caleu- 
lated to inspire every right-minded youth. is this. He died at the age 
of thirty-eight ; possessed of greater public influence than any other 
private man; and admired, beloved, trusted, and deplored by all, 
except the heartless or the base.’’ No greater homage was ever paid 
in Parliament to any deceased member. Now let every young man 
ask—how was this attained? (1) By rank ? He was the son of an 
Edinburgh merchant. (2) By wealth ¢ Neither he. nor any of his 
relations, ever had a superfluous six-pence. (3) By office? He held 
but one and with very little pay. (4) By talents ? His were not 
splendid. By what, then, was it‘ Merely by sense, industry, good 
principles, and a good heart—qualities which no well-constituted mind 
need ever despair of attaining. It was the force of his character that 
raised him ; and this character not impressed upon him by nature. 
but formed (out of no peculiarly fine elements) by himself. There 
were many in the House of Commons of far greater ability and elo- 
quence. But no one surpassed him in the combination of an adequate 
portion of these with moral worth. 


Mere Intellectual Powers may be Powers for Mischief :—Mind 
without heart, intelligence without moral conduct, cleverness without 
goodness, are powers in their way. but they may be powers only for 
mischief. We may be instructed or amused by them ; but it 1s some- 
times as difficult to admire them as it would be to admire the dexterity 
‘of a pickpocket or the horsemanship of a highwayman, 
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Truthfulness, integrity, and goodness—qualities that hang not 
on any man’s breath—form the essence of manly character. He is 
strong to do good, strong to resist evil, and strong to bear up under 
difficulty and misfortune. It is in misfortune that the character of 
the upright man shines forth with the greatest lustre; and when all 
else fails, he takes stand upon his integrity and his courage...... 
Integrity, in word and deed, is the backbone of character ; and loyal 
adherence to veracity its most prominent characteristic. (1) One of 
the finest testimonies to the character of the late Sir Robert Peel was 
that borne by the Duke of Wellington in the House of Lords, a few 
days after the great statesman’s death. “Your lordships,’’ he said, 
“must all feel the high and honourable character of the late Sir Robert 
Peel. I was long connected with him in public life! I never saw in 
the whole course of my life the smallest reason for suspecting that he 
stated anything which he did not firmly believe to be the fact.” 
Aud this high-minded truthfulness of the statesman was no doubt the 
secret of his great influence and power. (2) There is a truthfulness 
in action as well as in words, which is essential to uprightness of charac- 
ter. A man must really be what he seems or purposes to be...... 
Once, Cromwell said to Bernard,—a clever but somewhat unscrupulous 
lawyer,—‘“I understand that you have lately been vastly vary in 
your conduct ; do not be too confident of this ; subtlety may deceive 
you, integrity never will.’ Men whose acts are at direct variance with 
their words, command no respect, and what they say has but little 
weight ; even truths, when uttered by them, seem to come blasted 
from their lips. 


Man is a Bundle of Habits; so, Form Good Habits Early:Character 
may be strengthened and supported by the cultivation of good habits. 
Man, it has been said, isa bundle of habits ; and habit is second nature. 
(1) Metastasio entertained so strong an opinion as to the power of 
repetition in act and thought, that he said, “All is habit in mankind, 
even virtue itself.”’ (2) Butler, in his ‘Analogy,’ impresses the im- 
portance of careful self-discipline. “As habits belonging to the body 
are produced by external acts, so habits of the mind are produced by 
the exertion of inward practical purposes, ¢.e., carrying them 
into act, or acting upon them—the principles of obedience, vera- 
city, justice, and charity.’’ Thus, make sobriety a habit, and intem- 
perance will be hateful; make prudence a habit, and reckless 
profligacy will become revolting. Be on your guard against the 
inroad of any evil habit ; for, the character is always weakest at 
that point at which it has once given way. 

The Force and Importance of Habits:—Self-respect, self-help, 
application, industry, integrity—all are of the nature of habits, not 
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beliefs. Principles, in fact, are but the names which we assign to 
habits ; for, the principles are words, but the habits are the things 
themselves : benefactors or tyrants, according as they are good or evil. 
We are bound by the chains which we have woven around ourselves. 

It is indeed scarcely possible to over-estimate the importance of 
training the young to virtuous habits. I» them they are the easiest 
formed, and when formed they Jast for life ; like letters cut on the 
bark of a tree they grow and widen with age. Before you are five-and- 
twenty, you must establish a character that wil! serve you all your life. 
As habit strengthens with age, and as character becomes formed, any 
turning into a new path becomes more and more difficult. Hence, it is 
often harder to unlearn than to learn ; and for this reason the Grecian 
flute-plaver was justified who charged double fees to those pupils who 
had been taught by an inferior master. To uproot an old habit is 
sometimes a more painful thing, and vastly more difficult, than to 
wrench out a tooth. Try and reform a habitually indolent, or im - 


' provident, or drunken person, and in a large majority of cases you will 


fail. For the habit in each case has wound itself in and through the 
life until it has become an integral part of it, and cannot be easily up- 
rooted. 


The Habit of taking Large and Cheerful Views:—-Hven happiness 
itself may become habitual. There is a habit of looking at the bright 


side of things, and also a habit of looking at the dark side. Dr. Johnson 


has said that the habit of looking at the best side of a thing is worth 
more toa man than a thousand pounds a year. And we possess the 


power, toa great extent, of so exercising the will as to direct the 


thoughts upon objects calculated to yield happiness and improvement 
rather than their opposites. In this way the habit of happy thought, a 
good temper, a happy frame of mind, may be made to spring up like 
any other habit. 


Character seen in little Acts:—As daylight can be seen. through 
very small holes, so little things will illustrate a person’s character. 
Indeed character consists in little acts, well and honourably performed 
oe... One of the most marked tests of character is the manner in 
which we conduct ourselves towards others. A graceful behaviour to- 
wards superiors, inferiors, and equals, is a constant source of pleasure. 
It pleases others because it indicates respect for their personality : 
but it gives tenfold more pleasure to ourselves. Every man may to 
a large extent be a self-educator in good behaviour, as m everything 
else ; he can be civil and kind, if he will, though he has nota penny in 
his purse. Gentleness in society is like the silent influence of hght. 
which gives colour to all nature ; it is far more powerful than loudness 
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or force, and far more fruitful. It pushes its way quietly ana persist= 
ently, like the tiniest daffodil in spring, which raises the clod and 
thrusts it aside by the simple persistency of growing. So will a kind 
look give pleasure and confer happiness...... How cheaply happmess 
can be given! What opportunities we miss of doing an angel’s work ! 


Morals and Manners are more important than Laws:—Morals 
and manners give colour to life and are of much greater importance 
than Jaws, which are but their manifestations. (1) The law touches 
us here and there, but manners are about us everywhere, pervading 
society like the air we breathe. (2) Good manners, as we call them, 
are neither more nor less than good behaviour ; consisting of courtesy 
and kindness; benevolence being the preponderating element in all 
kinds of mutually beneficial and pleasant intercourse amongst human 
beings. «Civility (said Lady Montague) ecests nothmg and ‘buys 


everything.”’ The cheapest of al] things is kindness, its exercise Te- 
quiring the leastspossible trouble and self-sacrifice. ‘‘Win hearts,”’ 
said Burleigh to Queen Elizabeth, ‘‘and you have all men’s hearts and 
purses.”’ | 
Manners are the ornament of action ; and there is a way of speak- 
ing a kind word. or of doing a kind thing, which greatly enhances 
their value. 
“It is excellent — 
To have a giant’s strength ; but it 1s tyrannous 
To; use di ikes, 3, ciant.”’ 


A Gentleman:—Gentleness is indeed the best test of gentleman- 
liness. A consideration for the feelings of others, for his inferiors and 
dependants as well as his equals, and respect for their self-respect, 
will pervade the true gentleman’s whole conduct. He will rather 
himself suffer a small injury. He will be forbearant of the weaknesses, 
the failings, and the errors, of those whose advantages in life have not 
been equal to his own. He will be merciful even to his beast. He 
will not boast of his wealth, or his strength, or his gifts. He wil! not 
be puffed up by success, or unduly depressed by failure. He will not 
obtrude his views on others, but speak his mind freely when occasion 
calls for it. A gentleman is characterized by his sacrifice of self and. 
preference of others to himself in the little daily occurrences of life. 
Who has not heard of the dying Sydney handing his cup of water to 
the private soldier on the field of Zutphen ? 
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Selections frome saritt:” 


~ PREFACE. 


Thrift, the Basis of Self-Help :—Smiles, in his preface, 
says that his book on “Thrift”? is a sequal to another on 
“Self-Help.” For, Thrift is the basis of Self-Help. 


The same lesson is enforced,—in the use and abuse 
of money :—!he same lesson is repeated and enforced in all 
his useful books. As he says on the subject of the Use and 
Abuse of Money:—‘‘ Some of the finest qualities of human 
nature are intimately related to the right use of money ; such 
as generosity, honesty, justice, and self-denial ; as well as the 
practical virtues of economy and providence. On the other 
hand, there are their counterparts of avarice, fraud, injustice, 
and selfishness, as displayed by the inordinate lovers of gain; 
and the vices of thoughtlessness, extravagance, and improvi- 
dence, on the part of those who misuse and abuse the means 
entrusted to them.” 


Each one is interested in his own works and fruits ‘— 

As Sir Henry Taylor has well observed :—‘‘ Industry must 

take an interest in its own fruits. Nature has so appointed that 

the mass of mankind shall be moved by this interest and have 
their daily labour sweetened by it.” 


But an Intelligent purpose lies behind industry :— 
‘The earnings and savings of industry should be intelligent 
for a purpose beyond mere earnings and savings. We do not 
work and strive for ourselves alone, but for the beneit of 
those who are dependent upon us. Industry must know how 
to earn, how to spend, and how to save. The man who 
knows how to spare, and how to abound and spend, has a great 


knowledge. 


“ Every man is bound todo what he can, to elevate his social 
state, and to secure his independence. For this purpose he must 
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spare from his means in order to be independent in his condi- 
tion. Industry enables men to earn their living; it should 
also enable them to learn to live. Independence can only be 
established by the exercise of forethought, prudence, frugality, and 
self-denial. To be just as well as generous, men must deny 
themselves. The essence of generosity is self-sacrifice. 


The object of this book :—The object of this book is to 
induce men to employ their means for worthy purpos2s, and not to 
waste them upon selfish indulgences. Many enemies have to be 
encountered in accomplishing this object. There are idleness, 
thoughtlessness, vanity, vice, intemperance. The last is the 
worst enemy of all. —| Smiles. | 


THRIFT—IN GENERAL. 


Political Hconomy,—illustrated by a Fable:—A grass- 
hopper, half-starved with cold and hunger, came toa well-stored 
beehive at the approach of winter, and humbly begged the bees 
to relieve his wants witha few drops of honey, saying—“ I 
spent my time very merrily, in drinking, dancing, and singing, 
and never once thought of winter.” 


The Bee replied:—‘‘Our plan is very different; we 
work hard in the summer, to lay by a store of food against 
the season when we foresee we shall want it. But those who 
do nothing but drink and dance, and sing in the summer, 
must expect to starve in the winter.” 


What is the science of Political Economy, buta dull 
sermon on this text, an elaborate illustration of the truth of 
this fable ? 


Thrift means GBeonomy.—Private and Political Eco- 
nomy :—Thrift began with civilization. It began when men 
found it necessary to provide for to-morrow, as well as for to- 
day. It began long before money was invented. Thrift means 
private economy. It includes domestic economy, as well as 
the order and management of a family. 


The Object of Eccvemy :—!t is the object of Private 
Economy to create and promote the well-being of individuals. 
It is the object of Political Economy to create and increase the 
wealth of nations. (And it is the object of International Social 
Economy to promote the wealth of all mankind.) 

Private and Public Wealth have the same Origin:— 
(1) Wealth is obtained by labour, (2) It is preserved by 
savings and accumulations. (3) It is increased by diligence 
and perseverance. 


On the one hand, it is the savings of individuals which 
compose the wealth,—in other words, the well-being,—of every 
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nation. On the other hand, it is the wastefulness of individuals 
and families which occasions the impoverishment of States. 
So that, every thrifty person may be regarded as a public 
benefactor, and every thriftless person as a public enemy. 


Economy, not a Natural Instinct :—Economy is the 
growth of experience, example, and forethought. It is also 
the result of education and intelligence. It is only when men 
become wise and thoughtful that they become frugal, Hence 
the best means of making men and women provident is to 
make them wise. 


Prodigality or extravagance is much more natural to man 
‘than thrift. The savage is the greatest of spendthrifts, for he 
has no forethought for to-morrow. The prehistoric man saved 
nothing. (1) He lived in caves, or in hollows of the ground 
covered with branches. (2) He subsisted on shell-fish which 
he picked up on the seashore, or upon hips and haws which he 
gathered in the woods. He killed animals with stones. He 
lay in wait for them, or ran down on foot. (3) Then, he 
learnt to use stones as tools,—making stone arrow-heads and 
spear-points, thereby utilizing his labour, and killing birds 
and animals more quickly, — 


The original savage hnew nothing of agriculture. (1) It 
was only in comparatively recent times that men gathered 
seeds for food, and saved a portion of them for next year’s 
crop. (2) When minerals were smelted into metal, man made 
an immense stride. He could then fabricate hard tools, chisel 
stone, build houses; and then proceeded, by unwearying 

eindustry, to devise the manifold means 4nd agencies of civili- 
zation. 


We reap the results of our Predecessor’s labours :— 
Man would have continued uncivilized, but for the results of 
the useful labours of those who preceded him. The soil wes 
reclaimed by his predecessors. and made tos grow food for human 
uses. I’hey invented tools and fabrics, and we reap the us2ful 
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results. ‘They discovered art and science, and-we succeed to 
the useful effects of their labours..... -The labours of Ninevah, 
Babylon, and Troy, have descended to the present time. In 
Niture’s economy, no human labour is altogether lost. Some 
remnant of useful effect continues to reward the race, if not 
the individual. 


‘The mere material wealth bequeathed to us by our fore- 
fathers forms but an insignificant item in the sum of our 
inheritance. Our birthright is made up of something far more 
imperishable, It consists of the sum of the useful effects of 
human skill and labour. Thesz effects were nol transmitted by 
learning, but by teaching and example. One generation taught 
enother, and thus art and handicraft, the knowledge of 
mechanical applicances and materials, continued to be preserv- 
ed. The labours and efforts of former generations were thus 
transmitted by father to son; and they continue to form the 
natural heritage of the human race,—one of the most important 
instruments of civilization. 


‘Tis our Birthright ; but we must labour and work :— 
Our birthright, therefore, consists in the useful effects of the 
labour of our forefathers. But we cannot enjoy them unless 
we our-selves take part in the work: All must labour, either with 
hand: or head. Without work, life is worthless......There is a 
great deal of higher work,—the work of action and endurance, 
of trial and patience, of enterprise and philanthropy, of 
spreading truth and civilization, of diminishing suffering and 
relieving the poor, of helping the weak, and enabling them to 
he'p themselves. Bs 


“4 nodle heart,” says Barrow, will disdain to subsist, like 
a drone upon others’ labours ; like a vermin, to filch its food out 
of the public granary ; or, like a shark, to prey upon the lesser fry. 
But it will rather exceed or cutdo his private obligations to 
other men’s care and toil, by considerable service and bene- 
ficence to the public. 
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Labour,—-A peconsity: & Co-operation; Why 2 Labour 
is thus not only a necessity, but it is also a pleasure. What 
would otherwise be a curse, by the constitution of our physical 
system, becomes a blessing. Our life is a conflict with Nature 
in some respect; but it is alsa a co-op2ration with nature in others. 
The sun, the air, and the earth are constantly abstracting from 

~us our vital forces. Hence we eat and drink for nourishment, 
and clothe ourselves for warmth. 

Natage works with us. She provides the earth which we 
furrow ; She graws and ripens the seeds that we sow and gather. 
She furnishes, with the help of human labour, the wool that 
we spin and the food that we eat. But it ought never ta be 
forgotten, that however rich or poor we may be, all that we eat, 
ali that we are’ clothed with, all that shelters us, from the 
palace to the cottage,—all is the result of ladour. 


Men co-operate with each other for the mutual sustenance of 
all, The husband-man tills the ground and provides food ; 
the manufacturer weaves tissues, which the tailor and seams- 
tress make into clothes; the mason and the bricklayer build 
the houses in which we enjoy household life. Numbers of 
workmen thus contribute and help to create the general result. 


Labour is, therefore, at once a burden, a chastisement, 
an honour, and a pleasure. It may be identified with poverty, 
but there is also glory init. It bears Witness, at the same time, 
to our natural wants.and to our manifold needs. 


What were man, what were civilization, without 
labour ? All that is 8reat in man comes of labour ; greatness in art, 
ein literature, in science. Knowledge—‘‘ fhe wing wherewith 
we fly to heaven,’’—is only acquired through labour. Genius 
is but a capability of labouring intensely; i# is the power of 
makinz great and sustained efforts. | 
“@he Idlers are a Wretched not :—Of all wretched men, 
surely, the idle are the most so :—those, whose life is barren of 
utility, who have nothing to do except to gratify their senses, 
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Ate not such men the most querulous, miserable; and dissatisfied 
of all, constantly ina state of ennui, alike useless to themselves 
and to others. They are mere cumberers of the carth who, when 


removed, are missed by none, and whom none regret. Most 
wretched and ignoble lot, indeed, is the lot of the idlers. 


Gnly the workers further human progress -—Who have 
helped the world onward so much as the workers; men who 
have had to work for necessity or from choice? All that we call 
progress—Civilization, well-being, and prosperity—depends upon 
industry, diligently applicd,—from the culture of a barley-stalk, 
to the construction of a steamship,—from the stitching of a 
collar, to the sculpturing of ‘‘the statue that enchants the 
~world.” | 


All useful and beautiful thoughis; in like manner, are the 
issue of labour, of study, of obs:rvation. of research, of diligent 
elaboration, The noblest poem cannot be elaborated, and 
send down its undying strains into the future, without steady 
and painstaking labour. No great work has*ever been done 
‘sata heat.” It is the result of repeated offorts, and often of many 
failures, One generation begins, and another continues,—the 
present co-operating with the past......... It is the same with 
individuals of the race; they begin with abortive efforts, which, 
by means of perseverance, lead to successful issues. The 
history of Industry is full of the truth of these illustrations. 


Whois a working man 9_We do not mean merely the 
man who labours’ with his muscles and sinews. A hors2 can do 
this. But he is pre-eminently the working man who works with 
his brain also, and wHfose whole physical system is under the 
influence of his higher faculties. The man who paints a picture, 
who writes a book, who mak-s a law; who creates a poem; is a 
working man of th: highest order,—not so necessary to the 
physical sustainment of the community as the plough man or 
the shepherd; but less important as providing for society its 
highest intellectual nourishment; for its intellectual wants. 


Savings, made by our Forefathers,—Are the results 
of labour: —Man would have continued uncivilized but for the 
accumulations of savings made by his forefathers,—the savings of 
skill, of art, of invention, and of intellectual culture...... It is 
the savings of the world. Savings are the result of labour. And 
it is only when labourers begin to save, that the results of 
civilization accumulate. We have said that thrift began with 
civilization: we might almost have said that thrift produced 
civilization. Thrift produces capital. And capital is the conserved 
result of labour. The capitalist is merely a man who does not 
spend all that is earned by work. 


Thrift means saving, self-denial -— But thrift is nota 
"natural instinct. It is an acquired principle of conduct. It involves 
self-denial—the denial of present enjoyment for future good— 
the subordination of animal appetite to reason, forethought, 
and prudence. It works for to-day, but also provides for to- 
morrow. It invests the capital it has saved, and makes provi- 
sions for the future......To know the future is no virtue, but it 
is the greatest of virtues to prepare for it. 


But a large proportion of men do not provide for the 
future...... The spend-thrift spend all that they earn. They do 
not provide for themselves: they do not provide for their 
families. They may make high wages, but eat and drink the 
whole of what they earn. Such people are constantly poor, 
and hanging on the verge of destitution. 


It is the same with natiois. The nations which consume all 
that they produce, without leaving a store for future produc- 
tion, have no capital. Like thriftless individuals, they live from 
hand to mouth, and are always poor and miserable. Nations 
that have no capital, have no commerce. They have no 
accumulations to dispose of; hence they have no ships, no 
sailors, no docks, no harbours, no canals, and no railways. 
Thrifty industry lies at the root of the civilization of the world. 
Look at Spain. There, the richest soil is the least productive. 
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Along the banks of the Guadalquiver, they are full of beggars. 
Continuous effort, or patient labour, is for the Spaniard an 
insupportable thing. Half through indolence, half through pride, 
he cannot bend to work. A Spaniard will blush to work ; he will 
not blush to beg! ” 


Two classes,—the Savers and the Wasters :—Itis inthis 
way that society mainly consists of two Classes—the savers and 
the wasters, the provident and the improvident, the thrifty 
and the thriftless, the Haves and the Have-nots...... The 
thriftless man has no share in the progress of the world. He 
spends all that he gets, and can give no help to anybody. He 
is always calling for help. He is, in fact, the born thrall and 
slave of the thrifty. 


8 
HABITS OF THRIFT. 


Thrift of time,Equal to Thrift of money :—T hrift of 
Time is equal to thrift of money. Franklin said, “ Time is gold.” 
If one wishes to earn money, it may be done by the proper use 
of time. But time may also be spent in doing many good and 
noble actions. It may be spent in learning, in study, in art, 
in science, in literature. Time can be economiz:d by system. 
System is an arrangement to secure certain ends, so that no 
time may be lost in accomplishing them. Every business man 
must be systematic and orderly. So must every housewile. 
There must bea place for everything, and everything in its 
place. There must also be a time for everything, and ev2rything 


must be done in time. 


Cultivate Habits of Thrift:—Let no man say that he 
cannot economize. There are few persons who could not 
contrive to save a few shillings weekly. In twenty years, three 
shillings saved weekly would amount to two hundred and 
forty pounds ; and in ten years more, by addition of interest, 
to four hundred and twenty of Thrift. Begin, with two 
shillings, one shilling, or even sixpence. Begin some where; 
but, at all events, make a beginning. Sixpence a week, 
deposited in the savings bank, will amount to forty pounds in 
_twenty years, and-seventy pounds in thirty years. It is the 
habit of economizing and denying oneself that needs to be 
formed. 


Thrift dozs not require superior courage, nor superior 
intellect, nor any superhuman virtue. It merely requires common 
sense, and the power of resisting selfish enjoyments. In fact, thrift 
is merely common sense in every-day working action, It 
needs no fervent resolution, but only a little patient self-denial. 
“Begin” is the first step. The more the habit of thrift is 
practised, the easier it becomes; and the sooner it compen- 
sates the self-denial for the sacrifices which it has imposed. 
How intensely selfish is it for a person in the receipt of good 
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pay to spend everything upon himself,—or, if he has a family, 
to spend his whole earnings from week to week, and lay 
nothing by......Yet the merest prudence would, to a great 
extent, have obviated this result. ke 


Comparatively, few people can be rich. But most have it in 
their power to acquire, by industry and economy, sufficient to 
meet their personal wants. They may even become the posses- 
sors of savings sufficient to secure them against penury and 
poverty in their old age. J? is not, however, the want of oppar- 
tunity, but the want of will, that stands in the way of economy. 
Men may labour unceasingly with hand or head; but they 
cannot abstain from spending too freely, and living too highly. 
With the mass of men the animal is paramount. They often spend 
all that they earn, They are spendthrifts. They die,—leaving 
their children penniless.......4 thoughtless man, like a savage, 
sp2nds as he gets, thinking nothing of to-morrow, of the time of ad- 
versity, or of the claims of those whom he has made dep2ndent on him. 
But a wise man thinks of the future ; he prepares in good time 
for the evil day that may come upon him and his family ; 
and he provides carefully for those who are near and dear to 
him. 

Marriage brings many responsibilities What a seri- 
ous responsibility does the man incur who marries! Not many | 
seriously think of this responsibility. Perhaps this is wisely 
ordered. For, much serious thinking might end in the 
avoidance of married life and its responsibilities. But, once 
married, a man ought forthwith to determine that, so far as 
his own efforts are concerned, want shall never enter his 
household ; and that his children shall not, in the event of 
his being removed from the scene of life and labour, be left a 
burthen upon society. 


Economy, with this object, isan important duty. Without 
economy, no man can be just—no man canbe honest. /mpro- 
vidence is cruelty to women and children; though the cruelty is 
born of ignorance. A father spends his surplus means in drink, 
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providing little, and saving nothing; and then he dies, leaving 
his destitute family his lifelong victims. Can any form of 
cruelty surpass this ? Yet this reckless course is pursued by 
many. They live beyond their means. They live extravagantly. 
They are ambitious of glare and glitter—frivolity and pleasure. 
They struggle to be rich, that they may have the means of 
spending, of drinking rich wines, and giving good dinners...... 
The temporary passion for enjoyment seizes us, and we give 
way to it without regard to consequences+++++ 


Cicero said, ‘‘ Not to have a mania for buying, is to possess 
arevenue.”’ Many are carried away by the habit of bargain- 
buying... ..Horace Walpole once said, ‘‘I hope that there 
will not be another sale, for] have not an inch of room nor a 
farthing left.’’ 


Provision for old age, made in youth and Manhood :— 
Men must prepare, in youth and in middle age, the means of 
enjoying old age pleasantly and happily. It is, in fact, in 
youth that economy should be practised, and in old age that 
men should dispense liberally, provided they do not exceed 
their income......This, however, is not the usual practice; 
The young man now spends, or desires to spend, quite as 
liberally, and often much more liberally, than his father, who 
is about to end his career. He begins life where his father left 
off. He spends more than his father did at hisage, and soon 
finds himself up to his earsin debt. To satisfy his incessant- 
wants, he resorts to unscrupulous means, and to illicit gains.... 


Johnson’s Praise of Economy :—Samuel Johnson fully 
knew the straits of poverty. He once signed his name 
Impransus, or Dinnerless...... Like Cicero, he averred that 
the best source of wealth or well-being was economy. He 
called it the daughter of Prudence, the sister of Temperance, and thz 
mother of Liberty......And again he said Poverty isa great enemy 
to human happiness.e+res We must learn the sage maxims of 
Our parsimonious ancestors, and attain the salutary arts of 
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contracting expense ; for, without economy none can be rich, 
and with it few can be poor,”’ 


Dignity or self-respect,—based on Economy -—T here is 
a dignity in every attempt to economize. Its very practice is 
improving. It indicates self-denial, and imparts strength 
to the character......Above all, it secures comfort, drives 
away care, and dispels many vexations and anxieties which 
might otherwise prey uponus, That a man should maintain 
himself and his family without the help of others, is due to 
his sense of self-respect. Every genuine, self-helping man ought 
to respect himself. He is the centre of his own little wWorld..+»» 
To do justice,a man must think well not only of himself, 
but of the duties which he owes to others......Hence, let 
every man respect himself,—his body, his mind, his character. 
Self-respect originating in self-love, instigates the first step of 
improvement. It stimulates a man to rise, to lock upward, to 
develop his intelligence, te improve his condition. Self- 
respect is the root of most of the virtues—of cleanliness, 
chastity, reverence, honesty, sobriety. Jo think meanly of one’s 
self is to sink ; sometimes to descend a precipice at the bottom 
of which is infamy. 


The progress of units is the progress of society :— 
‘<Self-love and social well-being are the same,” says one of 
our poets. The man who improves himself, improves the world. 
He adds one more true man tothe mass. And the mass being 
made up of individuals, it is clear that, were each to improve 
himself, the result would be the improvement of the whole, 
Social advancement is the consequence of individual advancement. 
The whole cannot be pure, unless the individuals composing it 
are pure. Society at large is but the reflex af individual condi: 
lions. All this is but the repetition of a truism, but truisms 
have often to be repeated to make their full impression. 


Then again, a man, when he has improved himself, is better 
able to improve others, who are brought into contact with him, 
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He has more power. His sphere of visionis enlarged. He 
sees more clearly the defecfs in the condition of others that 
might be remedied. He can lend amore active helping hand 
to raise them. He has done his duty by himself, and can with 


more authority urge upon others the necessity of doing the like duty 
to themselves. How canaman be a social elevator, who is 


himself walking in the mire of self-indulgence? How can he 
teach sobriety or cleanliness, if he be himself drunken or foul? 
‘« Physician, heal thyself,” is the answer of his neighbours, 


-The sum and substance of our remarks is this; In all 
the individual reforms or improvements that we desire, we 
must begin with ourselves. We must exhibit our gospel in our own 
lifee We must teach by our own example. If we would have 
others elevated, we must elevate ourselves. Each mancan 
exhibit the results in his own person. He can begin with self- 
respect. 


Go by the Law of Probability, and reduce the Un- 
¢ertainty of Life:—The uncertainty of life is a strong 
inducement to provide against the evil day. To do this is a 
moral and social, as well as a religious duty...... What are 
the results of the observations made as to the duration of human 
life? Ofa hundred thousand persons born in this country, it 
has been ascertained that a fourth of them die before they 
have reached their fiftieth year. One thousand. one hundred 
will reach their ninetieth year, Sixteen will live to a hundred. 
We thus come to know of the regularity and constancy of the 
circumstances which influence the duration of human life in the 
aggregate, It isa matter of certainty that the average life of 
all persons born in this country extends to about forty-five 
years. It is always the number of the experiments which 
gives the law of the probability. It is on such observations 
that the actuary founds his estimates of the mortality that 
exists at any given period of life. The actuary tells you that 
he has been guided by the Laws of Mortality, Now the 
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results must be very regular, to justify the actuary in speaking 
of Mortality as governed by Laws. And yet itisso. Indeed, 
there would seem to be no such thing as chance in the world. 
Man lives ‘and dies in conformity to a law. 


Reform by self,—not by Legislation :—Now, itis the 
business of man to understand the laws of health, and to provide 
against sickness, accident, and premature death. We cannot 
escape the consequences of transgression of the natural laws... 
Many people have yet to learn, that virtue, knowledge, 
freedom, and prosperity must spring from themselves. 
Legislation can do very little for them: it cannot make them sober; 
intelligent, and well-doing. The prime miseries of most men have 
their origin in causes far removed from Acts of Parliament «+. 
Yet, they keep up the cry, ‘will nobody help us?’ The cry 
sickens the soul. Jt shows gross ignorance of the first elements of 


personal welfare. Help is in men themselves. They were born 


to help and to elevate themselves. They must work out their 
own salvation. The poorest men have done it; why should 
not every man do it? The brave, upward spirit ever conquers, 

But Physical Prosperity, without Moral Character, 
is Corrupting and Injurious -—Mere money is no indication of 
prospzrity. A man’s nature may remain the same. It may even 
erow more stunted and deformed, while he is doubling his 
expenditure, or adding cent. per cent to his hoards yearly. It 
is the same with the mass. The increase of their gains may 
merely furnish them with increased means for gratifying 
animal indulgences, unless their moral character keeps pace with 
their physical advancement... And so long as the moral elements 
of the question are ignored, this kind of ‘‘ prosperity ” is, we 
believe, calculated to produce far more mischievous results than 
good. It isa just and righteous conduct alone that can confer 
dignity ona man’s life ; and the growth of such moral qualities 
in a nation are the only true marks of its real prosperity; not 
the infinite manufacture and sale of cotton prints, toys, hard- 
ware, and crockery, 
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IMPROVIDENCE. 


‘¢ Where is their commonsense? Alas, what imprudence! 
Early marriages; many children; poor-rates, and the work- 
house......They are born; they are wretched; they -die...... In 
no foreign country of far less civilization than England, is 
there the same improvidence.” (Lord Lytton.) 


‘“No manoppresses thze, O free and independent franchister ! But 
_ itis thy Palate,—this stupid pewter pot that oppresses thee......1 hou 
art the thrall, not of Cedric the Saxon, but of thy own brutal 
appetites, and this accursed dish of liquor. And thou pratest 
-of thy ‘liberty,’ thou entire blackhead |” (Carlyle. ) 


The Wealth of Nations V. the Misery of Nations :— 
England is one of the richest countries in the world......And 
yet notwithstanding all this wealth, there is an enormous mass 
of poverty. Close alongside the Wealth of Nations, there gloomily — 
stalks the Misery of Nations,—luxurious ease resting upon a dark 
back-ground of wretchedness. Those who feed them, feel no 
compassion; and those who are fed, return no gratitude. 
There is no bond of sympathy between the givers and the 
receivers. Thus the Haves and the Have-nots, the opulent 
and the indigent, stand at the extremes of the social scale, 
and a wide gulfis fixed between them. Among rude and 
savage people, the condition of poverty is uniform. Provided 
the bare appetites are satisfied, suffering is scarcely felt...... It 
is only when society becomes civilized and free, and man 
enters into competition with his fellows, that he becomes 
exposed to indigence, and experiences social misery. 


iow is this misery caused -_Much of the existing 
misery is caused by selfishness,—by the greed to accumulate 
wealth on the one hand,—and by improvidence on the other. 
Accumulation of money has become the great desire and. 
passion of the age. The wealth of nations, and not the happiness 
of nations, is the principal aim. We study political economy, 
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and let social economy shift for itself. Regard for ‘‘ Number 
One” is the prevailing maxim. High profits are regarded as 
the summum bonum,—no matter how obtained, or at what 
‘sacrifice. Money is our god: ‘‘ Devil take the hindmost”’ is 
our motto. The spirits of darkness rule supreme..... In the 
Parks of London, you may see hew gold is worshipped; in the 
East end of London, you. may see to what depths human 
misery may fall. 

Misery is mostly the resuit of moral canses :—MVisery 
is the result of moral causes,—most commonly of individual 
vice and improvidence. Improvidence is too tamea word 
for it,—it is recklessness. Young and old, married and 
unmarried, are uniformly and almost avowedly self-indulgent 
‘spendthrifts......No legislation can cure the evil-.+... We hive 
certainly had numerous legal ‘‘ Reforms.” We have had 
household suffrage, and vote by ballot. We have relieved 
the working classes of the taxes on corn, cattle, ccffee, 
sugar, and provisions generally; and imposed a consider- 
able proportion of the taxes (from which they have been 
relieved) on the middle and upper ranks. Yet these measures 
have produced but little improvement in the condition of the 
working people. They hav: not applied the principle of Reform 
to themselves. They have not begun at home. Yet the end of 
all Reform is the improvement of the individual. Everything 
that is wrong in Society results from that which is wrong in 
the Individual. When men are bad, society is bad. Aristo- 
cratic government, and the tyranny of masters, are nothing 
like so injurious as the tyranny of vicious appetites. Men are 
easily led away by the parade of their miseries, which are for 
the most part voluntary and self-imposed,—the results of 
idleness, thriftlessness, imtemperance, and misconduct. To 
blame others for what we suffer, is always more agreeable to our 
sel/-pride, than to blame ourselves. 

Not so Hopeless, if you remove the Root causes :— 


i this may seem very hopeless; yet it is not entirely so. The 
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large earnings of the working classes is an important point to 
start with. The gradual diffusion of education will help them to 
use, and not to abuse, their means of comfortable living. The 
more extended knowledge of the uses of economy, frugality, and 
thrift, will help them to spend their lives more soberly, 
virtuously, and religiously. Mr. Denison was of opinion that 
much of this might be accomplished ‘‘within two generations.” 


Social improvement is always very slow. How extremely 
tardy has been the progress of civilization! How gradually have 
its humanizing influences operated in elevating the mass of the 
people! It requires the lapse of generations before its effects 
can be so much as discerned: for a generation is but as a day 
in the history of civilization. (1) It has cost most nations 
ages of wars, before they could conquer their right of existence 
as nations. (2) It took four centuries of persecutions and 
martyrdoms to establish Christianity, and two centuries of 
civil wars to establish the Reformation. (3) The emancipation 
of the bondsmen from feudal slavery was only reached through 
long ages of misery. (4) From the daysin which our British 
progenitors rushed to battle in their warpaint,—or from those 
more recent times when the whole of the labouring people 
were ‘ villeins and serfs, bought and sold with the soil which 
they tilled,’—to the times in which we now live,—how wide 
the difference, how gratifying the contrast. Surely it ought not 
to be so difficult to put an end to the Satanic influences of 
thriftlessness, drunkenness, and'*improvidence ! 


We often hear that ‘Knowledge is Power;” but we 
never hear that Jgnorance is Power. And yet Ignorance has 
always had more power in the world than Knowledge. 
Ignorance dominates. It is because of the evil propensities of 
men (in Rulers and Ruled) that the costly repressive institutions 
of modern governments exist. 


Ignorance arms men against each other; provides goals 
and penitentiaries; police and constabulary. All the physical 
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force of the State is provided by Ignorance; is required by 
Ignorance ; is very often wielded by Ignorance. We may well 
avow, then, that Ignorance is Power. Ignorance is all power: 
ful, because Knowledge, as yet, has obtained access only to 
the minds of the few, Let Knowledge become more generally 
diffused ; let the multitude become educated, thoughtful, and 
wise; and then Knowledge may obtain the ascendancy over 
Ignorance. But that time has not yet arrived. 


Look into the records of crime;..... into the statistics of 
drunkenness and improvidence of all sorts ; still Ignorance is pre- 
dominant. Look again, into the annals of pauperism ; there, 


again, Ignorance is Pow2r. 


~ The principle causes of anxiety in this country, are the 
social suffering and disease which proceed from Ignorance. 
To mitigate these, we form associations, organize societies, 
spend money and labour in committees. But the power of 
Ignorance is too great for us. We almost despair while we 
work, We feel that much of our effort is wasted. We are 
often ready to give up in dismay, and recoil from our encounter 
with the powers of evil. 


‘How forcible are right words!” exclaimed Top. Yes! 
But, with equal justice, he might said, ‘How forcible are wrong 
words !? The wrong words have more powet with ignorant minds 
than the right words. They fit themselves into wrong heads, 
and prejudiced heads, and empty heads, and have power over 
them. The right words have often nd meaning for them, any more 
than if they were the words of some dead language. The wise 
man’s thoughts do not reach the multitude, but fly over their 
heads. Only the few as yet apprehend them. 


The physiologist may discuss the laws of health, and the 
Board of Health may write tracts for circulation among the 
people ; but half the pzople cannot so much as read; and of the 
remaining half, but a very small proportion are in the habit o 
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thinking. Thus the laws of health are disregarded; and when 
fever comes, it finds a wide field to work upon: in undrained 
and filthy streets and back-yards. 


The only method of abating this power of Ignorance, is by 
increasing that of Knowledge. As the sun goes up the sky, the 
darkness disappears; and the owl, the bat, and the beasts of 
prey, slink out of sight. Give the people knowledge, —give 
them better education,—and thus, crime will be abated,— 
drunkenness, improvidence, lawlessness, and all the powers of 
evil, will, to a certain extent, disappear. : 


But it must be admitted that education is not enough. The 
clever man may be aclev2r rogue ; and the cleverer he is, the 
cleverer rogue he will be. Education, therefore, must be based 
upon (true) religion and morality; for, education by itself will 
not eradicate vicious propensities. Culture of intellect has but 
little effect upon moral conduct. The question is essentially a 
moral one,—(of a letter Social environment). 
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METHODS OF ECONOMY. 


“It was with profound wisdom that the Romans called 
by the same name courage and virtue. There is in fact no 
virtur, properly so called, without victory over ourszlves: and 
what costs us nothing, is worth nothing.” (De Maistre.) 


‘¢For the future, our main security will be in the wider diffu- 
sion of Property, and in all such measures as will facilitate this 
result. With the possession of property will come Conser- 
vative instincts, and disinclination for rash and _ rackless 
schemes...... (W. R. Greg.) 


The Methods:—lhe methods of practising economy are 
very simple. (1) Spend less than you earn. That is the first rule. 
A portion should always be set apart forthe future. The 
person who spends more than he earns, is a fool. The civil 
law regards the spendthrift as akin to the lunatic, and frequent- 
ly takes from him the management of his ‘own affairs. (2) 
The next rule is to pay ready money, and never, on any account, 
to run into debt. The person who runs into debt is apt to 
get cheated; and if he runs into debt to any extent, he will 
himself be apt to get dishonest. ‘Who pays what he owes, 
enriches himself.” (3) The next is, never to anticipate uncertain 
profits by expending them before they are secured. Lhe profits may 
never come. In that case you will have taken upon yourself 
a load of debt which you may never getrid of. It will sit 
upon your shoulders like the old man in Sinbad. (4) Another 
method of economy is, to keep a regular account of all that you 
earn, and of all that you expend. An orderly man will know 
beforehand what he requires, and will be provided with the 
necessary means for obtaining it, Thus his domestic budget 
will be balanced | and his expenditure kept within his income. 
(5) It is difficult to fix the precise limits of economy. It all 
depends upon circumstances. In the country about one-tenth ; 
in London about one-sixth. It is at all events better to save tog 
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much, than spend too much. One may remedy the first defect, 
but not so easily the latter. 


The Upper, Middle, and Working Classes -—Men of all 
classes are, as yet, to little influenced by these consideration. 
They are apt to live beyond their incomes,—at all events, to 
live up to them. Th: upper classes live too much for display ; they . 
must keep up their “ position in society :” they must have fine 
houses, horses, and carriages; give good dinners, and drink 
rich wines, their ladies must wear costly and gay dresses. 
Thus the march of improvidence goes on over broken hearts, 
ruined hopes, and wasted ambitions. 


The vice descends in society, (1) the middle classes strive to 
ape the patrician orders; they flourish crests, liveries, and 
hammer-cloths ; their daughters must learn ‘‘accomplishment’”— 
see ‘society ’*—ride and drive-frequent operas and theatres, 
Display is the rage, ambition rivalling ambition ; and thus the 
vicious folly rolls on like a tide. (2) The vice again descends. 
The working classes, too, live up to their means, 


‘Man’s first Duty :—Every man’s duty is, to improve; to 
educate, and elevate himself,—helping forward his brethrenat the 
same time by all reasonable methods. Each has within him- 
self the capability of will and action to a large extent. Leta 
man resolve and determine that he will advance, and the first 
step of advancement is already made. The first step is half 
the battle. In the very fact of advancing himself, he is in the 
most effectual possible way advancing others. He is giving 
them the most eloquent of all lessons that of example. That teaches 
far more emphatically than words can teach. He is doing, what 
others ate by imitation incited todo. Beginning with him- 
self, he is in the most emphatic manner teaching the dut¥ of 
self-refers and of self-improvement. 


fhe causes of many Failures :—There are, of course, 
many failures in the world. (1) The man who looks to others 
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for help, instead of relying on himself, will fail. (2) The man 
who is undergoing the process of perpetual waste, will fail, 
(3) The miser, the scrub, the extravagant, the thriftless will 
necessarily fail. Indeed, most people fail because they do not 
deserve to succeed. (4) They set about their work in the 
wrong way, and no amount of experience seems to improve 
them.. (5) There is not so much in luck as some people pro- 
fess to believe. Luck is only another word for good manage- 
ment in practical affairs ...«(6) Some of the best and ablest of 
men are wanting intact. They will neither make allowance 
for circumstances, nor adapt themselves to circumstances : 
they will insist on trying to drive their wedge the broad end 
foremost. They raise walls only to run their own heads 
Th: desire for success in the world, and even for the 
accumulation of money, is not without its uses. It has doubtless 
been implanted in the human heart for good rather than for 
evil purposes. Indeed, the desire to accumulate, forms one of 
the most powerful instruments for the regeneration of society. 
The following maxims should be engraved and always kept 
before the eyes of young men, on their way through life :— 
(1) “ Remember always that labour is one of the con- 
ditions of our existence. 
(2)-** Lime is gold; throw not one minute away, but 
place each one to account. 
(3) ‘ Never bid another do what you can do yourself, 
(4) Never covet what is not your own. 
(5) “Let the greatest order regulate the actions of 
yout life. : 


(6) ‘Live in honourable simplicity and frugality.” 


Power lies in Combination and Co-operation :—A solitary 
individual may be able to do very little......Almost all the 
advantages arise from his power of acting in combination 
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with his fellows. The secret of social department is to 
be found in co-operation, To effect good on a large scale, 
men must combine their efforts...... The middle classes 
have largely employed the principle of association. No class 
has arisen so rapidly, or done more by their energy and 
industry to advance the power and progress of England. And 
why ? Because the most active have always been the most 
ready to associate, to co-operate, and to combine. They 
have combined wh2n they were attacked, combined when they had 
an abuse to destroy, or a great object to accomplish...... By combin- 
ing their small capitals together, they have been able to 
accumulate on enormous aggregate capital, and toexecute the 
most gigantic undertakings. All the joint-stock companies are 
the result of association. The railways, the telegraphs, the 
banks, the mines, the manufactories, have for the most part 
been established and are carried on by means of the savings of 
the middle classes. | 


The working classes have only bzgun to employ the same 
principle. Yet how much might they accomplish by its means. 
The steam-engine is impartial in itsservices. It is no respector 
of persons; it will work for the benefit of the labourer as well 
as for the millionaire. It will work for those who make the 
best use of it, and who have the greatest knowledge of its 
powers. 


The example of th: Rochdale Pioneers has exercised a power: 
ful infuence on working-men throughout the northern countries 
of England, There is scarcely a town or village but hasa 
co-operative institution of one kind or another. These 
societies have promoted habits of saving, of thrift, and of 
temperance...... he sole secret of their success consists in 
‘‘ready money,” They give no credit. Everything is done 
for cash; the profit of the trade being divided amongst the 
members. Every business man knows that cash payment 
is the soundest method of conducting business. The Rochdale 
Pioneers having discovered the secret, have spread it amongst 
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their class, In their advice to members of this, and other 
societies, they say: Look well after money matters..... Never 
depart from the principle of buying and selling for ready 
money. Beware of long reckonings. 


Land and Building Societies constitute ansthzr form of co 
operation. These are chiefly supported by the minor middle- 
class men, but also to a considerable extent by the skilled and 
thrifty working-class men. By their means portions of land 
are bought, and dwelling-houses are built. By means of a 
building society, a person who desires to possess a house 
enters the society as a member, and instead of paying his rent 
to the landlord, pays his subscriptions and interest to a com- 
mittee of his friends; and in course of time, when his subs- 

“criptions are paid up, the house is purchased, and conveyed to 
him by the society. The building society is thus a savings 
bank. ) 
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ECONOMY IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Two oth:r methods of co-uperativ2 saving remain to be men- 
tioned. (1) The first is by Life Assurance, which enables 
widows and children to be provided for at the death of the 
assured. (2) The second is by Friendly Societies, which enable 
working men to provide themselves with relief in sickness, and 
their widows and orphans with a small sum at their death. 
The first method is practised by the middle and upper classes ; 
and the second by the working classes. | 


There is always the temptation to encroach upon the funds. 
set apart for death, which—as most people suppose—may be a 
far-distant event. So that saving bit by bit, from week to 
week, cannot always berelied upon, But the person who 
joims an assurance society is in a different position, His 
annual or quarterly saving becomes at once a portion ofa 
general fund, sufficient to realize the intention of the assured. 
If he happen to die, on the day after his premium has been 
paid, his widow and children will receive the entire amount of 
“his assurance. The system, while it secures a provision to his 
survivors, at the same time incites a man to thz moral obligation 
of exercising foresight and produc:. One of the advantages 
attending Life Assurance is the serenity of mind which attends 
the provident man when lying on a bed of sickness, or when 
he is in prospect of death. 


We often hear of men who have been diligent and use- 
ful members of society, dying and leaving their wives and 
families in absolute poverty. They have lived in respectable style, 
paid high rents for their houses, dressed well, kept up good 
visiting acquaintance, were seen at most places of amusement, 
and brought up their children with certain ideas of social 
position and respectability. But death has stricken them 
down; and what is the situation of their families? It turns 
out that the family have been living up to their means, if not 
beyond them; and the issue is, that they are thrown suddenly 
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bankrupt upon the world. Conduct such ‘as this: is not: only 
thoughtless and improvident, but heartless and cruel..in. thes last 
degree. To bring a family into the world, give themirefined 
tastes, and accustom them to comforts, the loss of, which! is 
misery, and then to leave the family to the workhouse, the 
prison, or the street—to the alms of relatives,. or to: the 
charity of the public,—is nothing short of a crime 2 Ee agains{ 
society, as well as against the unfortunate individuals: wip are 
the immediate sufferers. 9. od Do Si abode 


In this way, Life Assurance may be regarded i in the 
light of a contract, by which the uncertainties of life: are, to a 
certain extent, removed and compensated. Then, again, take 
into account his exemption from corroding solicitude during 
so many years of his life. The reasons which induce a*man 
to insure his house, and stock of - goods, avainst the accident ‘of 
fire, ought to be still more imperative in inducing him to 
insure his life against the accident of disease, and the contin- 
gency of sudden death. What. is worldly prudence in the one 
case; is something more in the othere++++« And no man can justly . 
stand excused who neglects so great and binding an obligation. 
Isitan obligation on the part ofa. husband and father to 
provide daily bread for his wife and children during. his life? 
Then it is equally an obligation on his. part to _ptovide means: 
for their adequate support in the event of his death... The 
duty is so obvious, the means of performing it!are.so simple, 
and so easily placed within the reach .of all men, that we 
cannot conceive of any possible objection that can be urged 
against it; and it is only to be regretted that the practice is 
not far more general and customary than it is, amongst all 
classes of the community. 


The Friendly or Benefit Societies of the working classes are 
also Co-operative Societies under another form. They cultivate 
the habit of prudent self-reliance amongst the people, and are 
consequently worthy of eyery encouragement. It is certainly 
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astriking fact that some four millions of working men should 
have organized themselves into voluntary associations for the pur- 
pose of mutual support in time of sickness and distress. 
These societies are the outgrowth ina great measure of the 
English love of self-government and social independence. 
The English societies are said to have in hand funds amount- 
ing to more than eleven millions sterling ; and they distribute 
relief amongst their members, provided by voluntary contri- 
butions out of their weekly earnings, amounting to above two 
millions yearly. 


_. Although the working classes of France and Belgium do 
not belong to benefit societies to anything like the same 
extent, it must be stated, in their justification, that they are 
amongst the most thrifty and prudent people in the world. 
They invest their savings principally in land, and in the public 
funds. 


“We do not value money for its own sake, and we should be 
the last to encourage a miserly desire to hoard amongst any 
class. ‘But we cannot help recognizing in money the means of 
life; the means of comfort, the means of maintaining an honest 
independence. We would therefore recommend every young 
man and every yoting woman to begin life by learning to save ; 
to lay up for the future a certain portion of every week’s 
earnings, be it little or much; to avoid consuming every week 
or every year the earnings of that week or year. Soldiers were 
once as reckless and dissolute. But the Military Savings Bank 
Returns refute the vilification. If he is a drunkard, he is 
punished; if he is dishonest, he is drummed out of the 


regiment. 


Wonderful is the magic of Drill !:—Drill means disciplin2s 
training, education, The first drill of every people is military. 
It has been the first education of nations. The duty of obedi- 
ence is thus taught ona large scale,—submission to authority ; 
united action undera common head. These soldiers were 
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otice tailors, shoemakers, mechanics, delvers, weavers, and 
ploughmen; with mouths gaping, shoulders stooping, feet 
straggling, arms and hands like great fins hanging by their 
sides. But now, their gait isfrim and material, their figures 
are erect, and they march along, to the sound of music, with 
a tread that makes the earth shake. Suchis the wonderful 
power of drill. 


Nations, as they become civilized, adopt other methods of discip* 
line. The drill becomes industrial. Conquest and destruction 
give place to production in many forms. And what trophies 
Industry has won, what skill has it exercised, what labours has 
it performed! Every industrial process is performed by drilled 
hands of artizans. Go into Yorkshire and Lancashire, and you 
will find armies of drilled labourers at work, where the discip- 
line is perfect; and the results, as regards the amount of 
manufactured productions turned out of hand, are prodigious. 


Onefficient drilling and discipline, men’s success as indivi- 
duals, and as forming societies, entirely depends. The most 
self-dependant man is under discipline,—and the more perfect 
the discipline, the more complete his condition. A man must 
drill his desires, and keep them under subjection,—he must obey 
the word of command, otherwise he is the sport of passion 
and impulse. The religious man’s life, it full of discipline and 
self-restraint, is praiseworthy. The man of business is entirely 
subject to system and rule, The happiest home ts that where 
the discipline is the most perfect, and yet where it is the least 
felt. We at length become subject to it as toa law of Nature. 
While it binds us firmly, yet we feel it not. The force of 
Habit is but the force of Drill. 


Hence arises the necessity for compulsory conscription, 
Were the people at large compelled to pass through the discip* 
line of the army, the country would be stronger, the people 
would bé soberer, and thrift would become much mote 
habitual than it is at present. 
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LITTLE THINGS. 


| 2 O, sober comfort, and the peace, which springs 
eae From the large aggregate of little things: 
- On these small cares of daughter, wife, or friend, 


The almost sacred joys of Home depend.” 
(Hannah More.) 


‘Small Things,—so Important :—Neglect of small things 
ig the rock on which the great majority of the human race 
have split. Human life consists of a succession of small events 
each of which is compartively unimportant; and yet the 
happiness and success of every man depends upon the manner 
in which these small events are dealt with. The comfort of a 
household is the result of small things well arranged and duly pro- 
vided for. Good government can only be accomplished in the’ 
same way,—by well-regulated provisions for the doing of 
little. things. Accumulations of knowledge,. wisdom, and 
experience, of. the most valuable kind, are the result of little. 
bits of knowledge and experience daily and carefully treasured 
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Failures and Believers in Goed Huck :—Those who 
learn nothing, or accumulate nothing, in life, are set down as_ 
failures, —because they have neglected little things. They may 
themselves consider that the world has gone against them. 
But, in fact, they have been. their own enemies. There has 
long been a popular belief in * good luck ;” But, like many other. 
popular notions, it is gradually giving way. A man’s success. in. 
life will be proportionate to his efforts, to his industry, to his atten- 
tion to small things. Your negligent, shiftless, loose fellows 
never meet with luck, Luck lies in bed, and wishes the post- 
man would bring him news ofa legacy; Labour turns out at 
six, and with busy pen or ringing hammer lays the foundation 
of a competence. 
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Little Things,—indispensible to Health, Happiness :— 
There are many little things in the household, attention to 
which is indispensible to health and happiness. (1) Cleanliness 
consists in attention toa number of apparent trifles,—the 
scrubbing of a floor, the dusting of a chair, the cleansing of a 
teacup... A few specks of dirt may seem neither here nor 
there ; and a closed door or window would appear to make 
little difference. But it may make the difference of a life. 
destroyed by fever; and therefore the little dirt Bue the little 
‘bad air are really very serious matters. 
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MASTERS AND MEN. 


‘‘ Care preserves what Industry gains. He whoattends to 
his business diligently, but not carefully, throws away with one 
hand what he gathers with the other.” 


The Duty of Employers, to Promote Habits of Thrift, 
é&c. :—Employers cari do a great deal towards promoting habits 
of thrift, prudence, and sobriety amongst their workpeople ..... 
If masters fully understood the immense amount of influence. 
which they possess, they would extend their sympathy and 
confidence to their workmen,—which would cost them so 
very little, and profit them so very much...... But there is much 
want of sympathy between masters and men. In fact, want of 
sympathy pervades all classes—the poorer, the working, the 
middle, and the upper classes...... Charity cannot remedy the 
evil. Giving money, blankets, coals and such-like, to the poor, — 
where the spirit of sympathy is wanting,—does not amount to 
much. The charity of most of the Lord and Lady Bountifuls 
begins with money, and ends there. The fellow-feeling is 
absent. ‘The poor are not dealt with as if they belonged to the 
same common family of man, or as if the same human heart 
beat in their breasts. 


Masters and servants live in !he same unsympathetic state. 
‘Each for himself” is their motto. ‘I don’t care who sinks, 
so that Iswim.” ‘You try to get all you can out of me; and 
I try to get allI can out of you.” But this will never to. 
There being no mutual sympathy nor friendly feeling between 
the two classes,—but only money considerations, collisions are 
frequent, and strikes occur. Both classes-backed by their fellows— 
determine to “‘ fight it out.”” And hence we have such des- 
tructive strikes as those of Preston, Newcastle, London, and 
South Wales. 


The great end of both is gain, worldly gain, which some- 
times involves a terrible final loss. A general suspicion of each 
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other spreads, and society becomes cankered to the core. The 
remedy is only to be found in the cherishment of a larger 
sympathy.and more genuine benevolence. Thus only can the 
breath of society be sweetened and purified. 


Competition: Good & Bad Points of :—Some allege 
that this want of sympathy arises, for the most part, from the 
evils of Competition. J/# is heartless, selfish, mischievous, ruinous, 
and soon. It is said to produce misery and poverty to the 
million...... 


And yet there is something to be said for competition, as 
well as against it. It is a struggle,—that must be admitted. 
All life is a struggle. Amongst workmen competition is a 
‘struggle to advance towards higher wages. Amongst masters, 
to make the highest profits. Amongst writers, preachers, 
and politicians, it is a struggle to succeed,— to gain glory, 
reputation, or income. Like everything human, it has a 
mixture of evil init. If one man prospers more than others, 
or if some classes of men prosper more than others, they leave 
other classes of men behind them. Not that they leave those 
others worse, but that they themselves advance. 


Puta stop to campztit’on, and you merely check the progress of 
individuals and of classes. You stereotype society, and its several 
orders and conditions. The motive for emulation is taken 
away, and Caste, with all its mischie*s, is perp 2tuated. Stop com- 
petition, and you stop the advancement of individualism, and 
through that of society at large. My lazy friend, you must 
not look to me to do my share of the world’s work, and yours 
too! You must do your own fair share of work, save your 
own money, and not look to me and to others to keep you out 
of the poor-house. There is enough for all; but do your own 
share of work you must. 


atin: grows out of eesti to. overcome difficulties. If there 
were no difficulties, there would be no success. If there were 
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nothing to struggle or compete for, there would be nothing 
achieved. Thzre must be some need for men of exerting them- 
selves. In this necessity for exertion, we find the chief source 
of human advancement—the advancement of individuals as of 
nations. It has led to most of the splendid mechanical 
inventions and improvements of the age. Jt has stimulated the 
shipbuilder, the merchant, the manufacturer, the machinist, 
the tradesman, the skilled workman. In all departments of 
productive industry, it has been the moving power. It has 
developed the resources of the soil, and the character and 
qualities of the men who dwell upon it. It seems to be 
absolutely necessary for the purpose of stimulating the growth 
and culture of every individual. 


Co-operation is as necessary as competition -—But man. 
is much more than a competing being. That is only one of 
his characteristics, and not the highest or noblest. He has 
sensibilities, sympathies, and aspirations, These should induce 
him fo unite and co-operate with others in works for the common 
good. Men must unite to labour, to produce, and to share with 
each other the fruits of their corporate industry. But, under 
any circumstances, there will be the instinct of competition, 
the opportunities for competition. And one of the results of 
industry and thrifi is the accumulation of Capital. 


Capital self-earned represents the self-denial, the providence, 
and the enterprise of the past:—The most successful accumula- 
tors of capital have in all times risen from the ranks of labour 
itself. They are working men who have shot ahead of their fellows, 
and who now give employment instead of receiving it. These 
persons must be regarded as amongst the most effective bene- 
factors of the people, as they unquestionably are among the 
principal sources of the power and wealth of any nation. 
Without the capital accumulated by their thrift during many 
generations, the lot of the artizan would be most precarious. 

There is not a mechanic but has the use of the money of the 
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master who employs him. When the unskilled labourer lays. 
down his spade, he leaves idle a capital worth eighteen-pence; » 
but when gq skilled artizan ot mechanic leaves his mill or his 
workshop, he leaves idle a capital of from a hundred to two 
hundred pounds per man..,,.It would be strange, if we did 
not take some interest in those with wham we are so much 
associated. We have to cansider each other's interest, and to do all; 
that each of us can, in the way of true and hearty co-operation.” 


in times of Famines and Strikes -—-The coal famine 
began to tell upon the ironworkers. The furnaces were often 
laid off for want of coal. The principal causes of the bad 
supply of coal arose from shorter hours of labour, and higher 
wages for less work......The coal famine continued, The 
employers of labour held meetings af the trades unions»s+++-(1) Mr. 
Head strongly urged the men to hold together :— ‘‘ Cease to 
be deluded by these trades unions, Save all you can, and with 
your sayings provide against the day of sickness,—a day 
which is sure to come sooner or later. Provide for old age; 
read good books,—you have every chance now, with a free 
library in the town. Give credit to others for wishing to be 
straightforward and honest, as well as yourselves. Cease to 
follow those who are actuated by self-interest, or by blind 
impulse; those who do not carea bit if they get you into 
trouble, provided only they serve their own selfish ends.” 


Giving Bonus upon the Profits :—Since then, Sir 
Joseph Whitworth has announced his intention of giving his 
warkmen a bonus upon his profits ; but the principal of the divi- 
sion has not yet been announced. On hearing of his intention 
Mr. Carlyle wrate the following letter to Sir Joseph ;—“ would 
to Heaven that all the captains of industry ‘in England had a 
soul in them such as yours. The look of England is to meat 
this moment abundantly ominous, the question of capital and 
labour growing every more anat shic, insoluable altogether by 
the notions hitherto applied to it. Two things are pretty sure 
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to me. (1) The first is that capital and labour never can or 
will agree together till they both, first of all, decide on 
doing their work faithfully throughout. (2) The second 
thing is, that all England has decided that the profitablest way 
is to do its work ill, slurily, swiftly, and mendaciously. Whata- 
contrast between now and, say, only a hundred years ago! Now, 
all England-shopkeepers, workmen, all manner of competing | 
labourers—awaken as with an unspoken but heartfelt prayer to 
Beelzebub,—‘ Oh, help us, thou great Lord of Shoddy, 
Adulteration, and Malfeasance! to do our work with the 
maximum of sluriness, swiftness, profit, and mendacity, for 
the devil’s sake. Amen.” 


_ Fortunately, there is not much truth in this letter, nor in 
the ‘‘ heartfelt prayer” to Shoddy. 


Contrast between Now and a Eundred Years Ago :— 
‘What a contrast between now and, say, only a hundred years 
ago!’ Certainly, there is avery great contrast. England was 
not a manufacturing country 4 hundred years ago. We imported 
nearly everything, except corn, wool, and flax. We imported 
the greatest part of our iron from Spain, Sweden, Germany, 
and Russia. We imported our pottery from Holland, our 
hats from Flanders, our silk from France, our cloth and 
carpets from Belgium. Our cotton manufactures, our woollen 
-and flax manufactures, our machine manufactures, could 
scarcely be said to exist. Coal could scarcely be had; for, the 
coal-pits could not be kept clear of water. 


A hundred years ago, we could not build a steam-engine ; WE 
could scarcely build a bridge. Look at the churches built a 
hundred years ago, and behold the condition of our architec- 
ture. A hundred years ago, we had fallen to almost the lowest 
condition as a nation. We had nota harbour ; we had not a dock. 
The most extensive system of robbery prevailed on the River 
Thames. The roads, such as they were, swarmed with 
highwaymen; and black-mail was levied by the Highlanders 
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upon the Lowland farmers, down to the middle of last 
century. [The essay was written in S25; | | 


A hundred years ago, our ships were rotten; they were 
manned by prisoners:taken from the bulks, or by working men 
pressed in the streets in ‘open day...... Less than a hundred 


years ago, the colliers and salters of Scotland were slaves. It is 
not forty years since women and children worked in coal-pits., 


Surely we are not to go down upon our knees and pray for a 


restoration of the horrible things that existed a hundred years 
ago. : , 
A hundred years ago, Ireland was treated like a conquered 


country ; and hangings and shootings of rebels were frequent. 


The fleet at the Nore mutinied ; and the mutiny was put down 


by bloodshed and executions. Towns and cities swarmed with 
rufians; aud brutal sports and brutal language existed to a 


frightful degree. Criminals were hanged, five or six together, 
at Tyburn. Gibbets existed at all the cross-roads throughout 
the country. The people were grossly ignorant, and altogether 


neglected. 


A hundred years ago, literature was at a very low ke 
The press was in a miserable state. William Whithead was 


‘Poet Laureate | Who knows of him now...... Political corruption 


was the order of the day. The upper classes were coarse, drunken, 
and ill-mannered. Bribery and corruption on the grossest scale 
were the principal means for getting into Parliament. Though 
drunkenness is bad enough now, it was infinitely wotse a 
hundred years ago. The publican’s signboards ammouced, 
“You may here get drunk fora penny, dead-drunk for two- 
pence, and have clean straw for nothing.” Drunkenness was 


considered a manly vice. To drink deep was the fashion of the 


day. Six-bottle men were common. Even drunken clergymen 
were not unknown, 


What were the popular amusements of the people a hundred 
years ago? They consisted principally of man-fighting, dog- 
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fishting, cock-fighting, bull-baiting, badger. drawing, the pillory, 
public whipping, arid public executions. Mr. Wyndham 
vindicated the ruffianism of the Ring in his place in Parliament, 
and held it up asa school in which English men learnt pluck 
and ‘the manly art of self-defenct.’ Bull-baiting was perhaps 
more brutal than prize-fighting. One can scarcely imagine 
the savageness of the sport—the animal mutilations, the impre- 
cations of ruffians worse than brutes, the ferociousness and 
drunkenness, the blasphemy and unspeakable horrors of the 
exhibition. The public mind of this day absolutely revolts at such 
brutality. Yet, less than a hundred years ago—(on the 24th of 
May, 1802)—a Hill for the abolition of bull-baiting was lost in 
the House of Commons by sixty-four to fifty-one...... T he 
pillory was oné of our time-honoured institutions fifty years 
ago, and men and women used to be placed there for offences, 
such as a wise legislature would have endeavoured to conceal 
from public consideration. Not more seemly were the public 
whippings then administered {to women in common with the 
coarsest male offenders. The public abominations and obsceni- 
ties of the ‘‘ good old times,” would almost have disgraced the 
days of Nero. 

Those Good Cid Times are Now Happily Gone :— 
But bull-baiting, cock-fighting, and other ferocious amuse- 
ments, have now departed. Even the village stocks have 
rotted out. Drunkennéss has become disreputable. The 
. goad old times” have departed, w: hope never to return. The 
labourer has now other resources beside the public-house. 
There are exhibitions and péople’s parks, steamboats and 
railways, reading-rooms and coffee-rooms, museums, gardens, 
and cheap concerts. In place of the disgusting old amuse- 
ments, there has come a healthier, sounder life, greater 
enlightenment, more general sobriety, and a humaner spirit. 
We have ina hundred years out*grown many of our savage 
tendencies. We are hot less brave as a people, though less 
brutal. We. até quite as manly, though much less gross, 
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Manners are more refifiéd, yet a8 a people we have not lost 


our pluck, energy, and endurance. We now think with shame of 
the manners of a hundred years ago. 


The achievements of which England has most réason to 
be proud, have been accomplished during the last hundred 
years. English slaves have been emancipated, both at home and 
abroad. Impressment has been done away with. Parliamen- 
tary representation has been conferréd upon all classes of the 
people. The Corn laws have been abolished. Free trade has 
been established. Our ports are now open to the whole 
world......Thé English are now the best miners, the best tool- 
makers, the best instrument-makers, the best “ navvies,” the 
bést ship-builders, the best spinners and weavers. 


One thing, however, remains to be said of foreign work- 
mén generally. Although they do not work so hard as the 
English, they take much better care of their earnings. They 
are exceedingly frugal and economical. Frénchinen are much 
soberer than Englishmen, and much better-mannerteéd. They 
are, on the whole, greatly more provident than English work- 
men. Mr, Brassey states that when the Paris and Rouen 
Railway works were commenced, the confttractors endeavoured 
to introducé a system by which the workmen were to be paid 
once a fortnight ; but very soon aiter the operations had 
begun, the Frenchmen requested that the pay might take place 
only once a month..:...‘‘ Nothing could be a greater test,”’ 


econoriy froti their earliest years. 
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EXTRAVAGANCE. 


(LIVING BEYOND THE MEANS.) 


Extravagance, and A Barning Desire te be Rich :— 
Extravagance is the pervading sin of modern society. It is 
not confined to the rich and moneyed classes, but extends 
also to the middle and: working classes. There never was 
such a burning desire to be rich, or to seem to be rich. 
People are no longer satisfied with the earnings of honest 
industry; but they must aim at becoming suddenly rich,—by 
speculation, gambling, betting, swindling, or cheating. 


General extravagance is to be seen everywhere. It 1S 
especially the characteristic of town life. You see it in the 
‘streets, in the parks, in the churches. The extravagance of 
dress is only one of its signs. There is a general prodigality in 
social display. People live ina style beyond their means; and 
the results are observed in commercial failures, in lists of 
bankrupts, and in criminal courts, where business men are so 
often convicted of dishonesty and fraud. 


Why should Pretentions and Appearance be kept up? :— 
Men must seem to be rich. Hypocrites can easily impose 
upon those who are willing to be convinced. People must 
now live ina certain style, inhabit handsome houses, give 
good dinners, drink fine wines, and have a handsome equipage. 
Perhaps they are only able to accomplish this by overreaching or 
by dishonesty......L hey desire to be considered “ respectable people. 
They live according to the pernicious adage, ‘“‘One must do as 
others do.” They do not consider whether they can afford to 
live up to or beyond their means. But they think it necessary 
to secure the ‘‘ respect” of others, In doing so, they usually 
sacrifice their own self-respect. They regard their dress, 
their establishments, their manner of lying, and their obser- 
vance of fashion, as the sole tests of respectability and rank, 
They make an appearance in the eyes of the world, though it 
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may be entirely hypocritical and false... .. Why ? Because they 
must not seem poor! They must hide their poverty by every 
effort. They spend their money before it is earned,—run into 
debt at the grocer’s, the baker’s, the milliner’s, and the 
butcher’s. They must entertain their fashionable “ friends” 
at the expense of the shopkeepers. __ 


Yet poverty is more than half disarmed by those who 
have the moral courage to say; “I cant afford it.’ Fair-weather 
friends are of no use whatever, except as an indication of the 
depth of snobbery to which human being can descend. 


Why bow to Mrs: Gruudy ?:—‘ Mrs. Grundy,’ in the 
-play, is but an impersonation, an image, of the conventionalism 
of the world. Custom, habit, fashion, use and wont, are all repre- 
sented in her. She may be avery vulgar and commonplace 
person, but her power is nevertheless prodigious. We copy 
and imitate her in all things. Weare pinned to her apron- 
string. .We are obedient at her bidding. We are’ indolent and 
complaisant, and fear to provoke her ill-word.  ‘‘ What will 
Mrs. Grundy say ?”—quells many a noble impulse, hinders 
many a self-denying act. 

There seems to be a general, though unconscious, conspiracy 
existing against each other's individuality and manhsod. We dis- 
courage self-reliance, and demand conformity. Each must see with 
others’ eyes, and think through others’ minds. We are idolaters of 
customs and observances, looking behind, not forwards and 
upwards, Pinned down and held back by ignorance and 
weakness, we are afraid of standing alone, or of thinking and 
acting for ourselves. Conventionalism rules all. We fear 
stepping out into the free air of independent thought and 
action. 

In private affairs, the same spirit is alike deleterious. We 
live as society directs, each according to the standard of our 
class. We havea silly, superstitious reverence for custom. 
We dress, and eat, and live in conformity with the Grundy 
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law. SO long as we do this, we are “* respectable,” according 
to class notions. Thus many rush open-eyed upon misery, 
for no better excuse than a foolish fear of ‘* the world,” They 
are afraid of ‘“ what others will say of them. ° They are the 
foolish, the vain, and the short-sighted. 


Keeping up appearances is one of the greatest social evils 
of the age. There is a general effort, more particularly 
amongst the middle and upper classes, at seeming to be some- 
thing that they are not. They put on appearances, live a life 
of sham, and endeavour to look something superior to what 
they really are. 


Respectability,_True and False:—“ Respectability ”’ is 
one of the chief aims. Respectability, regarded in its true 
sense, is a desirable thing. Tobe respected, on right grounds, 
is an object which every man and woman is justified in obtain- 
ing. But modern respectability consists of external appear 
ances. It means wearing fine clothes, dwelling in fine houses, 
and living in fine style. It looks to the outside,—to sound, 
show, externals. It listens to the chink of gold in the pocket. 
Moral worth or goodness forms no part of moderna respectabi- - 
lity. A maninthese days may be perfectly ‘‘ respectable,” 
and yet altogether despicable. . 


This false and demoralizing habit arises from the overweening 
estimate which is formed of two things, well enough in their 
place,—rank and wealth. Everybody struggles to rise into 
some superior class. The spirit of caste is found as keenly at 
work among the humblest as among the highest ranks. At 
Birmingham, there was a club of workmen with tails to their 
coats, and another without tails: the one looked down upon 
the other. Cobbet, so felicitous in his nicknames, called his 
political opponent, Mr. Sadler, ‘'a linen-draper.” But the 
linendraper also has plenty of people beneath him. The linen- 
draper looks down on ihe huckster, the huckster on the mec- 
hanic, and the mechanic on the day labourer. The flunkey who 
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exhibits his calves behind a baron, holds his head considerably 
higher than the flunkey who serves a brewer. 


It Leads to exclusiveness :—Among the middling ranks, 
this sort of exclusiveness is very marked. [Each circle would 
think it a degradation to mix on familiar terms with the 
members of the circle beneath it. In small towns and villages, 
you will find distinct coteries holding aloof from each other, 
perhaps despising each other, and very often pelting each other 
with hard words. The cathedral towns, generally, have at 
least six of such distinct classes, ranking one beneath the 
other. Each class has its own exclusive circle, which all of 
supposed inferior rank are precluded from entering. These 

-are struggling to pass over the line of social demarcation which 
has been drawn by those above them. ‘They are eager to over- 
leap it, and thus gain admission into a circle still more 
exclusive than their own. | 


There is also a desperate scramble for front places, and 
many are the mean shifts employed to gain them. We must 
possess the homage of society! And for this purpose we must 
be rich, or at least seem to be so. Hence the struggles after 
style—the efforts made to put on the appearances of wealth 
—the dash, the glitter, and the show of middle and upper class 
life;—and hence, too, the motley train of palled and vitiated 
tastes—of shrunken hearts and stunted intellects—of folly, 
frivolity, and madness. How senseless and how immoral is all 
thus...... They will yield to dishonesty rather than yield up the 
mock applause and hollow respect of that big fool, ‘the 
world.” 


The Immorality of it :—Indeed, it is not too much to 
say, that five-sixths of the fraud and swindling that disgrace 
commercial transactions, have had their origin in the diseased 
morality of ‘‘ keeping up appzarances.’ To be “respectable,” in 
the false sense of the word,—what is not sacrificed? Peace, 
honesty, truth, virtue,——all to keep up appearances | We must 
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cheat, and scrub, and deceive, and defraud, that ‘‘ the world” 
may not see behind our mask! We must torment and enslave 
ourselves, because we must extort the world’s applause, or at 
least obtain the world’s good opinion!...... Vain men Will give 
up their lives rather than their class notions of respectability... 
Of this mean and miserable spirit of class and caste, women 
are the especial victims, They are generally brought up with 
false notions of life. They are taught to estimate men and 
things rather by their external appearances than by their 
intrinsic worth. Their education is conducted mainly with the 
view of pleasing and attracting the admiration of others, and 
not with the view of improving and developing their qualities 
of mind and heart. They are inbued with notions of exclu- 
siveness, fashion, and gentility. A respectable position in 
society is held up to them as the mark to be aimed at. To be 
criminal or vicious is virtually represented to them as far less 
horrible than to be “‘vulgar.’” Immured within the bastile of 
exclusivism, woman is held captive to all the paltry shifts and 
expediencies of convention, fashion, gentility, and so forth. 
The genuine benevolence of her nature is perverted ; her heart 
becomes contracted; and the very highest sources of happi- 
ness,—those which consist in a kindly sympathy with humanity 
in all ranks of life,—are like a well shut up, or a fountain 
sealed. 


Is it not a fact, that in what is called “ fashionable sasiely,” 
a fine outside appearance is regarded almost in the light of a_ 
virtue ?—that to be rich, or to have the appearance of riches, 
is esteemed as a merit cf a high order -—-whereas, to be poor, 
or to seem so, ranks as something like an unpardonable offence ? 
Such is the folly, the heartlessness of this class spirit! Ifa 
young woman, belonging to the better class, by misfortune or 
family reverses, has been thrown upon her own resources, and 
if she endeavours, by her own honest bands, to earn her honest 
bread, she would immediately lose caste, and would be virtually 
expelled from ‘! respectable’? society. The resolution to be 
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independent is scouted in such circles as a degrading thing ; 
and those who have been brought up within the influence of 
fashion, will submit to the most severe privations, rather than 
submit to the loss of their class and caste respectability |! 


Thus brought up, is it no wonder that woman has been the 
co-partner with man in upholding the general extravazance of the 
age> There never was such a rage for dress and finery 
amongst English women as there is now, It rivals the corrupt 
and debauched age of Louis XV of France. A delirium of 
fashion exists: Women are ranked by what they wear, not by 
what they are. Extravagance of dress, and almost indecency of 
dress, has taken the place of simple womanly beauty. Wordsworth 
once described the ‘‘ perfectly woman nobly planned.” Where 
will you find the perfect woman now? Not in the parti- 
coloured, over-dressed creature—the thing of shreds and 
patches,—with false hair, false colour, false eyebrows, false 
everything. ‘‘Some of nature’s journeymen- have made 
them, and not made them well, they imitate humanity so 
abominably.” : 

This ‘Aping,’ this Masquerade, Spreads in Society := 
The veil does not stop with the moneyed classes. It descends 
to those who have nothing but their salary to live upon. It 
descends to the wives of clerks and shopmen.- They, too 
dress for respectiality. They live beyond their means, They 
must live in gimcrack suburban villas, and ‘give partites.’’ 
They must see what is going on at the theatres. Every 
farthing is spent so soon as earned,—sometimes before. The 
husband does not insure his life, and the wife runs into debt. 
If the man died to-morrow, he would leave his wife aud 
children paupers. The money, he ought to have saved during 
his life of toil, is spent on ‘respectability.’ And if he leaves a 
few pounds behind him, they are usually spent in giving the 
thriftless husband a respectable funeral. 


Living at others expense :—‘ Is that dress paid for?” 
Asked a husband, “No.” ‘Then you are allowing yourself 
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to be clothed at another man’s expense !|”...... This is one of the 
things that worry a man who is trying to keep his head above 
water; and it is often sufficient to turn his heart against his 
wife and her extravagances. It isin this way that incomes 
are muddled away, and that life is.rendered the scene of bit- 
terness and discontent. This is especially the case when both 
husband and wife are alike spendthrifts. 

By running into debt yourself, or by your allowing your 
wife torun into debt, you give another person power over 
your liberty. You cannot venture to look your creditor in the 
face. A double knock at the door frightens you: the postman 
may be delivering a lawyer’s letter demanding the amount you 
owe: You are unable to pay it, and make a sneaking excuse. 
You invent some pretence for not paying. At length you are 
driven to downright lying. For, ‘lying rides on debt’s 
back.” 

Why merchants give credit :—By giving credit, by press- 
ing women to buy fine clothes, merchants place the strongest 
temptation before them. They inveigle the wives of men, 
who are disposed to be honest, into debt, and afterwards send 
in untcuthful bills) They charge heavier prices, and their 
customers pay them,—sometimes doubly pay them; for it is 
impossible to keep a proper check upon long—due accouuts. 


Temptation,—to be resisted.—A perfect knowledge of 
human natures is in the prayer, ‘‘Lead us not into temp- 
tation.” No man and no woman ever resists temptation 
after it has begun to be temptation. It isin the outworks of 
the habits that the defence must lie. The woman who 
hesitates to incur a debt which she ought not to incur, is lost. 
The clerk or apprentice who gloats over his master’s gold, 
sooner or later appropriates it. He does so when he has got 
over the habitual feeling which made any approach to it an 
impossibility, .Thus, the habits which originate in the small 
acts of life, constitute a very large part of man’s moral 
conduct. 
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DEBT,—THE FATHER OF LIES AND WORRIES. 


D, Jerrold says :—‘‘ Of what a hideous progeny, is Debt 
the father ? What lies, what meanness, what 
invasions on self-respect, what cares, what double- 

«dealing! How, in due season, it will carve the 
frank, open face into wrinkles: how, like a knife, 
it will stab the honest heart! ” 


The incubus of debt,—full of troubles :—People do not 
know what troubles they are brewing for themselves when they 
tun into debt......The debtor must feel crippled, often for 


- years, by the incubus of debt. Weighed down by this, what 


can a man do to save, to economise, with a view to the future 
of his wife and children? A manin debt is disabled from 
insuring his life, from insuring his house and goods. All his 
surplus gains must go towards the payment of his debt. Even 
men of enormous property, great lords with vast landed estates, 
often feel themselves oppressed and made miserable by loads of 
debt. They, or their forefathers, having contracted extravagant 
habits, a taste for gambling, horseracing, or expensive living, — 
borrow money on their estates, and the burden of debt remains. 


Stow it leads to dishonesty and crime :—! hus, running 
into debt isa great cause of dishonesty and crime. (1) On 
one occasion another’s name was forged by a clerk, to enable 
him to obtain a sum of money to pay the debts incurred by 
him at a public-house. The criminal was originally a young 
man of good education, of reasonable ability, well-connected, 
and married to a respectable young lady. But all his relatives 
and friends were forgotten—wife and child and all in his love 
for drink and card-playing. He was condemned, and senten- 
ced to sevetal years’ imprisonment. (2) In another case, the 
defaulter was the son of dissenting minister. He stole some 
valuable documents, which he converted into money. He 
escaped, and was tracked... A detective was put upon his 
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track ; he was found in the lowest company, brought back to 
London, tried, and sentenced to twelve months imprisonment. 
(3) In another case, the criminal occupieda high position in 
a railway company,—so high that he was promoted from it to 
be Manager .of the Royal Swedish Railway. He was one of 
the too numerous persons who-are engaged in keeping up 
appearances, irrespective of honesty, morality, or virtue. He 
got deeply into debt, as most of such people do; and then he 
became dishonest. He became the associate of professional 
thieves. He abstracted a key from the office of which he was 
in charge, and handed it to a well-known thief. This was the 
key of the strong box in which gold and silver were conveyed 
by railway from London to t’aris. A cast of the key was 


taken in wax, and it was copied in ifon...... Fle was appre- 
hended, convicted, and sentenced by Baron Martin to trans- 
portation for life...... (4) There was another promising youth. 


It was a pleasure and a pride to him to gladden his mother’s 
heart by the thought that he was helping her. But over this 
youth came a love of dress. He had not strength of mind to 
see how much more truly beautiful a pure mind is, thana 
finely decorated exterior...... He felt ashamed at his thread- 
bare but clean coat. The smart, new-shining dress of other 
clerks mortified him......He wanted to appear finer, Inan 
evil hour, he ordered a suit of clothes from a fashionable tailor. 
His situation and connections procured hima short credit, 
But tradesmen must be paid, and he was again and again 
importuned to defray his debt. To relieve himself of his 
creditor, he stole a letter containing a £ 10 note. His tailor 
was paid, but the injured party knew the number of the note. 
It was traced to the tailor, by him to the thief, with the means 
and opportunity of stealing it, and in a few days he was 
‘transported. His handsome dress was exchanged for the dress 
of a convict. Better by far would it have been for him to 
have worn his poorer garb, with the marks of honest labour 
upon it. He formed only another example of the intense 
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folly of love of dress, which exists quite as much amongst 
foolish young men as amongst foolish young women: 


Sir Charlies Napier’s Reproof to the Military Officers, 
in India :—When Sir Charles Napier left India, he issued an 
order to the Army, in which he reproved the officers for con- 
tracting debts without the prospect of paying them. The 
Commander-in-Chief found that he was subject to constant 
complaints against officers for non-payment of debts; and in 
some cases he found that the ruin of deserving and industrious 
tradesmen had been consequent on that cause. This growing 
vice he severely reprimanded, as being derogatory to the 


character of the gentleman, as a degrading thing, as entitling 


those who practised it to “group with the infamous, with 
those who are cheats, and whose society is contamination.” 
He strongly urged them to stick to their duties, to reprobate 
extravagance and expense of all sorts, and to practise rigid 
economy ; for ‘‘ to drink unpaid —for champagne and unpaid— 
for beer, and to ride unpaid—for horses, is to be a cheat and 
not a gentleman.” 

Extravagance, learnt at Oxford and Cambridge :— 
The extravagance of these youug ‘‘ gentlemen” in India is, in 
too many respects, but a counterpart of the extravagance of 
our young ‘‘gentlemen”’ at home. The revelation of extra- 
vagances at Oxford and Cambridge point to the school in 
which they have learnt their manners. Many worthy parents 
have been ruined by the sons whom they had sent thither to 
be scholars of; but who have learnt only to be * gentlemen” 
in the popular acceptation of the word. To be a “gentleman” 
nowadays, is to be a gambler, a horse-racer, a card-player, a 
dancer, a hunter, a rogue,—or all combined. The ‘‘gentleman” 
lives fast, spends fast, drinks fast, dies fast. The old style of 
gentleman has degenerated intoa “gent” and a ‘‘fast”” man, 
“Gentleman” has become ditreputable; and when it is now 
employed, it oftener signifies an idle spendthrift, than an 
accomplished, virtuous, laborious man. These young men are 
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growing quite shameless about being in debt; and the im- 
morality extends throughout society. Tastes are becoming 
more extravagant and luxurious, without the corresponding 
increase of means to gratify them. But they are gratified, 
nevertheless; and debts are incurred, which afterwards weigh 
like a millstone round the neck. Extravagamt habits, once 
formed and fostered, are very difficult. to give up. The 
existing recklessness of running into debt without the 
prospect, often without the intention, of paying the debt, 
saps the public morals, and spreads misery in society....-. The 
tone of morality has sunk, and it will be long before it is fairly 


recovered again. 


The sad condition of the Debtor __In the meantime, 
those who can, ought to set their faces against all expenditure 
where there are not sufficient means to justify it. The safest 
plan is, to run up no bills, and neverto get into debt ; and the 
next is, if one does get into debt, to get out of it again as 
quickly as possible. A man in debt is not his own master: he 
is at the mercy of the tradesmen he employs. He is the butt 
of lawyers, the byword of creditors, the scandal of neighbours ; 
he isa slave in his own house; his moral character becomes 
degraded and defiled ; and even his own household and family 
regard him with pity akin to contempt. 


Economy,—the mother of. liberty :—Johnson might well 
call Economy the mother of Liberty. No man can be ‘free 
who isin debt. The inevitable effect of debt is not only 
to injure personal independence, but, in the long run, to 
inflict moral degradation. The debtor is exposed to constant 
humilatation, Men of honourable principles must be disgusted 
by borrowing money from persons to whom they cannot pay 
it back :—disgusted with drinking wine, wearing clothes, and 
keeping up appearances, with other people’s money. Let 
every man have the fortitude to look his affairs in the face,— 
to keep an. account of his items of income and debts, no 
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matter how long or black the list may be. He must know 
how he stands from day to day, to be able to look the world 
fairly in the face. Let him also inform his wife, if he has one, 
how-he stands with the world. If his wife bea prudent 
women, she will help him to economize his expenditure, and 
enable him tolive honourably and honestly. No good wife 
will ever consent to wear clothes and give dinners that belong 
not to her, but to her shopkeeper. 


How to keep out of debt:—There is only one way of 
doing this: by “living within the means.” But we cannot 
resist the temptation to spend money. One will have fine 
furniture and live ina highrented house; another will have 
“wines and a box at the opera; athird must give dinners and 
music-parties:—all good things in their way, but not to be 
indulged in, if they cannot be paid for. Isit not a shabby 
thing to pretend to give dinners, if the real parties who pro- 
vide them are the butcher, the poulterer, and the wine-mer- 
chant, whom you are in debt to, and cannot pay? 


Men of genius, in debt:—Men of genius are equally 
facile in running into debt. Genius has no necessary connec- 
‘tion with prudence or self-restraint. (1) Bacon gave good 
advice but himself did not follow it. He was ruined by his 
improvidence. He was in straits and difficulties when a 
youth, and in still greater straits and difficulties when a man. 
‘To his creditors; once, he said, ‘Be seated, my masters; 
your rise has been my fall.” To supply his wants, Bacon took 
bribes, and was thereupon beset by his enemies, convicted, 
degraded, and ruined. (2) Pitt managed the national finances 
during a period of unexampled difficulty, yet was himself 
always plunged in debt. At Pitt’s death, the nation voted 
£40,000 to satisfy the demands of his creditors ; yet his 
income had+ never been less than £ 6,000 a year. Macaulay 
truly says that ‘‘ the character of Pitt would have stood higher 


if, with the disinterestedness of Pericles and De Witt, he had 
y 
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united:their dignified frugality.” (3) Sheridan was the hero 
of debt. He lived on it. Though he received large sums of 
money in one way or another, noone knew what became of it, 
for he:paid nobody. It seemed to melt away in his hands like 
snow in summer. He spent his first wife’s fortune of £ 1,600 
in a six weeks’ jaunt to Bath. Necessity drove: him to litera- 
ture ; and perhaps, to the stimulus of poverty, we owe ‘‘ The 
Rivals.” The remainder of his life wasa,series of shifts 
sometimes brilliant, but oftener degrading, to raise money and 
evade creditors. He was in debt all round,—to his milkman, 
his grocer, his baker, and his butcher...... His noble and royal 
friends had entirely deserted him. Executions for debt were 
in his house, and he passed his last daysin the custody of 
sheriffs’ offices, who abstained from conveying him to prison 
merely because they were assured that to remove him would 
cause his immediate death...... (4) Webster, the American 
stateman, was afflicted with impecuniosity, arising from his 
carelessness about money matters, as well as from his extra- 
vagance. His later speeches smell of bribes. (5) Monroe and 
Jefferson were always in want of money, and often in debt ; 
though they were both honest men. 


The life which public men lead nowadays, is often an in- 
centive to excessive expenditure. To maintain their social 
position, they think it necessary to live as others do, They are 
thus drawn into the vortex of debt, and into all the troubles, 
annoyances, shabby shifts, and dishonesties, which debt 
involves. 


But men of Science are free from this Weakness :— 
‘Men of science are for the most part exempt from the necessity of 
shinning in society ; and hence they furnish but a small number 
of instances of illustrious debtors. Many of them have been 
poor, but they have usually lived within their means. (1) Kepler's 
life was indeed a struggle with poverty. (2) Spinozq was poor 
in means ; yet, inasmuch as what he earned by polishing glasses 
for the opticians, was enough to supply his wants, he incurred 
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no debts. He refused a professorship, and refused a pension, 
preferring to live and die independent. (3) Dalton had a 
philosophical disregard for money. When his fellow-townsmen 


at Manchester once proposed to provide him with an independ- 


ence, that he might devote the rest of his life to scientific’ 
investigation, he declined the offer, saying that ‘‘ teaching was 
a kind of recreation to him, and that if richer he would pro- 
bably not spend more time in his investigations than he was 
accustomed to do.” (4) Faraday’s was another instance of. 
moderate means and noble independence. | 


Literary men ate not neglected because they are literary 
men, But they have no right to expect that society will ov2rlook 


their social offences because they are literary men. It is neces- 


sary for the world’s sake, as well as for their own sake, that, 
literary men and artists should take care to “‘ provide against: 
the evil day” like other people. All good mzn ought to h.lp. 
them ; but what is better than all, they ought to help themselves. ---- 
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RECKLESS MARRIAGES. 


Reckless Marriages to Pretty Faces -—Young people 
often rush into marriage without reflection. A young man 
meets a pretty face ina ball-room, likes it, dances with it, 
flirts with it, and goes home to dream about it. At length he 
falls in love with it, courts it, marries it, and then he takes the 
pretty face home, and begins to know something more about 
it. All has as yet been ‘‘ very jolly.” The face has hitherto been 
charming, gtaceful, artless, and beautiful. J¢ has now to enter 
upon another sphere of life. It has to be seen much closer; it 
has to be seen daily ; and it has to begin housekeeping. 


Most newly married people require some time to settle quietly 
down together. (1) Even those whose married life has been the 
happiest, arrive at pzace and repose through a period of little 
struggles and bewilderments. (2) The husband does not all at 
once find his place, nor the wife hers. One of the very 
happiest women we know, has told us, that the first year of 
her married life was the most uncomfortable of all. She had 
so much to learn,—was so fearful of doing wrong,—and had not 
yet found her proper position. But, feeling their way, kind 
and loving natures will have no difficulty in at last settling 
down comfortably and peacefully together. (5) It was not so 
with the supposed young man and his pretty “‘face.” Both 
entered upon their new life without thinking ; or perhaps with 
exaggerated expectation of its unalloyed happiness. ‘They could 
not make allowance for lovers subsiding into husband and 
wife; nor were they prepared for the little ruffles and frettings of 
individual temper; and both felt disappointed. There was a 
relaxation of the little attentions which are so novel and 
charming to lovers. Then the pretty face, when neglected, 
found relief in tears. There is nothing of which men tire 
sooner, especially when the tears are about trifles. Tears do 
not insuch cases cause sympathy, but breed repulsion. They 
eccasion sourness, both on the one side and the other. Tears 
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are dangerous weapons to play with, Were women to try 
kindness and cheerfulness instead, how infinitely happier 
would they be. Many are the lives that are madz miserable by 
an indulgence in fretting and carking, until the character is in- 
delibly stamped, and the rational enjoyment of life becomes 
next to a moral impossibility. 


Good Temper,—so Essential :—Mental qualities are cer- 
tainly admirable gifts in domestic life. But though they may 
dazzle and delight, they will not evcite lov2 and affection to any- 
thing like the same extent as a warm and happy heart. They do 
not wear half so well, and do not please half so much. And 
yet how little pains are taken to cultivate the beautiful quility of 


- good temper and happy disposition! And how often is life, which 


otherwise might have been blessed, embittered and soured 
by the eucouragement of pzevish and fretful habits, so totally 
destructive of everything like social and domestic comfort! How 
often have we seen both men and women set themselves round 
about as if with bristles, so that no one dared to approach 
them without the fear of being pricked. For want of a little 
occasional command over ones temper, 40 amount of misery is 
occasioned in society which is positively frightful. Thus is 
enjoyment turned into bitterness, and life becomes like a 
journey barefooted, amongst prickless, and thorns and briars. 


‘Only a Pretty Face: What follows After :—In the 
instance we have cited, the pretty face soan became forgotten. 
But as the young man had merely bargained for the “ face,””— 
as it was that to which he had paid his attentions, —that which 
he had vowed to love, honour, and protect,—when it ceased to 
be pretty, he began to find out that he had made a mistake. And if 
the home be not made attractive,—if the newly married man 
finds that it is only an indifferent bsarding-house, he will gradually 
absent himself from it. He will stay out in the evenings and 
console himself with cigars, cards, politics, the theatre, the 
drinking club; and the poor pretty face will then become more 
and more disconsolate, hopeless, and miserable, 
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Perhaps children grow up. Then, neither husband nor wife 
know much about training them, or keeping them healthy. They 
are regarded as toys when babies, dolls when boys and girls, 
drudges when young men and women...... There is scarcely a 
quiet, happy, hearty hour spent during the life of such a 
luckless couple. Where there is no comfort at home, there is 
only a succession of petty miseries to endurc. Where there is no 
cheerfulness,—no disposition to accommodate, to oblige, to 
sympathize with one another,—affection gradually subsides on 
both sides. : 


It is said, that ‘“‘ When poverty comes in at the door, love 
flies out at the window.” But it is not from poor men’s houses 
only that love flies. It flies quite as often from the homes of the 
rich) where there is a want of loving and cheerful hearts. This 
little home might have been snug enough; with no appearance 
of want about it; rooms well furnished; cleanliness pervading 
it; the table well supplied; the fire burning bright ; and yet 
without cheerfulness. There wanted the happy faces, radiant with 
contentment and good humour. Physical comfort, after all, forms 
but a small part of the blessings of a happy home. As in all 
other concerns of life, it is the moral state which determines 
the weal or woe of the human condition. 


Is Marriage a Gottery P It should not be so -—Most 
young men think very little of what has to follow courtship 
and marriage. They think little of the seriousness of the 
step...... If a thoughtless mistake has been made, the inevitable 
results will nevertheless follow.. The maxim is current, that 
marriage is a lottery.” It may be so, if we abjure the teachings 
of prudence; if we refuse to examine, inquire, and think; if we 
are content to choose a husband or a wife, with Iss reflection 
than we bestow upon th2 hiring of a servant; wham we can discharge 
any day ;—if we merely regard attractions of face, of form, or 
of purse, and give way to temporary impulse or to greedy av Wee — 
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then, in such cases, marriage does resemble a lottery, in which 
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you may draw a prize, though there are a hundred chances to 
one that you will only draw a blank. 


But we deny that marriage has any necessary resemblance to a 
lottery. When girls are taught wisely how to love, and what guali- 
ties to esteem ina companion for life, instead of being left to 
gather their stock of information on the subject from the 
fictitious and generally false personations given to them in 
novels; and when young men accustom themselves to think of the 
virtues, graces; and solid acquirements. requisite in a wife, with 
whom they are to spend their days, and on whose temper and 
good sense the whole happiness of their home is to depend, 
then it will be found that there is very little af the “lottery” in 
marriage. Like any concern of business or of life, the man cr 
woman who judges and acts wisely, with proper foresight and 
_ discrimination; will reap the almost certain consequences in 

a happy and prosperous future. True, mistakes may be made, 
and will be made, as in all things human; but nothing like the 
grievous mistake of those who stake their happiness in the 
venture of a lottery. 


F ‘ : 


A Determined “ Yes,” or ‘No’:—Another great point is, 
to be able to say ‘No’ on proper occasion. When enticements 
allure, or temptations assail, say ‘No’ at once, resolutely 
and determinedly. “No: J can'tafford it.’ Many have not 
the moral courage to adopt this course. They consider only 
their selfish gratification. They are unable to practis2 self-denial. 
They yield, give way, and ‘‘enjoy themselves.” The end is, 
often, defalcation, fraud, and ruin. What is the verdict of 
society in such cases? ‘‘ The man has been living beyond his 
means.” Of those who may have been entertained by him, 
not one of. them will thank him, not one of them will pity 
him, not one of them will help him. 

The want of Moral courage and its Evil Results :— 
Every one has heard of the man who couldn't say No. He was 
every bodys friend but his own. His worst enemy was himself. 
He ran rapidly through his means, and then called upon his 
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friends for bonds, bails, and “ promises to pay.” After spend- 
ing his last guinea, he died in the cdour of harmless stupidity 
and folly...... He couldn’t say ‘‘No;” and there were many 
who knew him well, who said he had not the moral courage to do 
so. Well, is father left him a snug little fortune, and he was 
at once beset by persons wanting a share of it. Now was the 
time to say ‘‘ No,” if he could; but he could not. His habit of 
yielding had been formed; he did not like to be bored ; could not 
bear to refuse ; could not stand importunity ; and almost invariably, 
yielded to the demands made upon his purse. While. his 
money lasted he had no end of friends. He was a universal 
referee, —everybody’s bondsman. ‘ Just sign me this little bit 
of paper,” wasa request often made to him by particular 
friends. ‘' What is it?” he would mildly ask; for, with all 
his simplicity, he prided himself upon his caution! Yet he 
never refused..... At last, meeting the liabilities of others made 
hima poor man. But he never grew wise. He was a post against 
which every. needy fellow came and rubbed himself; a top, 
from which every thirsty soul could drink; a flitch, at which 
every hungry dog had a pull; an ass, on which every needy 
rogue must have his ride; a mill that eround everybody’s 
corn but his own; in short, a “ good-hearted fellow,” who 
couldn’t for the life of him say ‘“‘No.” - 


When pleasure tempts with its seductions, have the courage 
to say ** No” at once. The little monitor within will approve 
the decision; and virtue will become stronger by the act. 
When dissipation invites and offers its secret pleasures, boldly 
say “*No.” Ifyou do not, if you acquiesce and succumb, 
virtue will have gone from you, and your self-reliance will 
have received a fatal shock. The first time may» require an 
effort; but strength will grow with use. It is the only way of 
meeting temptations to idleness, to s:lf-indulgence, to folly, to bad 
custom, to meet it at once with an indignant ‘‘No.” There is, 
indeed, great virtue in a “No,” when pronounced at the right 
time. 
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Say ‘No’ to Mrs, Grundy’s Insane Demands :—He 
may die in debt, and yet “ society” do2s not quit its hold of him 
until he is Jaid in his grave. He must be buried as “‘ society”’ 
is buried. He must havea fashionable funeral. He must, to the 
last; bear witness to the power of Mrs. Grundy. It is to please her, 
that the funeral cloaks, hatbands, scarves, mourning coaches, 
gilded hearses, and processions of mutes are hired. And yet, 
how worthless and extravagant is the mummery of the under- 
taker’s grief ; aNd the feigned woe of the mutes: saulies, and plume 
bearers, who are paid for their day’s parade ! 

It is not so much among the wealthy upper classes that 
the mischiefs of this useless and expensive mummery are felt, as 


“amongst the middle and working classes, An expensive funeral is 


held to be ‘‘respectable.” Middle-class people, who are 
struggling for front places in society, make an effort to rise 
into the region of mutes and nodding plumes; and, like their 
‘betters,’ they are victimised by the undertakers. These fix 
the fashion for the rest; “ we must do as others do ;’ and most 
people submit to pay the tax. They array themselves, friends, 
and servants, in mourning; and a respectable funeral is thus 
purchased. 


This evil spreads from the top, downwards i Le same 
evil propagates itself downwards in society. The working 
classes, in proportion to their means. The average cost of a 


. tradesman’s funeral in England is about fifty pounds ; of a mecha- 


nic, or labourer, it ranges from five pounds to ten pounds. In 
Scotland, funeral expenses are considerably lower-++.-.Lhe largest 
of the working-men’s clubs are burial clubs. Ten pounds are 
usually allowed for the funeral of a husband, and five pounds 
for the funeral of a wife. As muchas fifteen, twenty, thirty, 
and even forty pounds, are occasionally expended on a mec- 


hanic’s funeral. 


o 
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RICHES AND CHARITY. 


*< If thou art rich, thou art poor; For, like anass, whose 
back with ingots bows, Thou bear’st thy heavy riches 
but a journey And death unloads thee.” (Shakespeare.) 


Thrift and Benevolence :—Man must be thrifty in order 
to be generous. Thrift does not end with itself, but extends 
its benefits to others. It founds hospitals, endows charities, esta 
blishes colleges, and extends educational influences, Benevolence 
sptings from the best qualities of the mind and heart. Its 
divine fire elevates the benefactors of the world—the Howards, 
Clarksons, and Xaviers—to the highest pedestals of moral 
genius and of national worship. 


The same feeling pervades our common humanity. 
The poorest man, the daily worker, the obscurest individual, 
shares the gift and the blessing of doing good—a blessing that 
imparts no less delight to him who gives than to him who 


receives. 


The duty of helping others :—The duty of helping the 
helpless is one that speaks tumpet-tongued. It is a duty 
that belongs to men as individuals, and as members of the 
social body. As individuals, because we are individuals and 
feel the need to help others and to be helped by others in our 
affliction ; and as members of the social body, because society 
claims of every man that he shall be a helper in the cause of 


progress and of social well-being. 


To be helpful, one need not be rich :—It is not neces- 
sary that men should be rich, to be helpful to others. John 
Pounds was not a rich man; yet, by hisinfluence, Ragged schools 
were established. He was temperate, and saved enough from 
his earnings to buy food for his pupils. Nor was Rohert Raikes, 
the founder of Sunday and other schools, a rich man; neither 
was Thomas Wright, the prison philanthropist. Nor were S¢. 
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Vincent de Paul and Father Mathew—the promoters of educa 
tionand temperance. Nor were the great men of science— 
Newton, Watt, and Faraday; nor the great missionaries— 
Xavier, Martyn, Carey, and Livingstone. Great changes in 
society can never be effected through riches. To turn men 
from intemperance, improvidence, and irreligion, and to 
induce them to seek their happiness in the pursuit of proper 
and noble objects, requires earnest purpose, honest, self-devotion, 
and hard work. Money may help in many respects; but money 
by itself can do nothing. Menof anxious, earnest, honest 
hearts, are far more wanted than rich men—willing to give 
money in charity. 


The power of money,—overestimated :—Nothing is so 
much over-estimated as the power of money. All the people 
who are looking out for front seats in “ society, think it the one 
thing needful. They may be purse-liberal, but they are also 
purse-proud. The hypocritical professions of some people; 
with a view to elicit the good opinion of others, in the teeth 
of their daily life and practice, is nothing short of disgusting. 
“Oh, Geordie, jingling Geordie,” said King James, in the 
novel, “it was grand to hear Baby Charles laying down the 
guilt of dissimulation, and Stennie lecturing on the turpitude 
of incontinence |” 

Some people have an idolatrous worship of money. The Israe* 
lites had their golden calf; the Greeks had their golden Jupiter. 
Old Bounderby valued only the man who was worth a ‘hun- 
dred thousand pounds.” Others do the same. The lowest 
human nature loves money, possessions, value. «What is he 
worth?” “ What is his income ?” are the usual questions. If 
you say, ‘‘ There is a thoroughly good, benevolent, virtuous 
man!” nobody will notice him. But if you say, ‘* There is 
aman worth a million of money,” he will be stared at till out of 
sight, A crowd of people used to collect at Hyde tae ae 
to see arich man pass, ‘‘ The very sound of millions,” says 
Mrs. Gore, “ tickles the ear of an Englishman! He loves it s0 
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much, indeed, that it all but reconcites him to the National 
Debt ; and when applied to private proprietorship, it secures 
deference for lowness of mind, birth, habits and pursuits. 

The Evils Ambition and. Money-love :-Ambition and 
money-love, if they tend to ennoble a country, reduce to 
insignifiance the human particles of which the nation is 
composed. In their pursuit of riches, the English are gradually 
l sing sight of higher characteristics;......The love of gold 
threatens to drive everything before it. The pursuit of money 
has become the settled custom of the country. Many are so 
absorbed by it, that every other kind of well-being is either lost sight 
of, or altogether undervalued. And the lovers of money think to 
recover their moral tone by bestowing charity! Mountains of 
gold weigh heavily tpon the heart and soul. 


‘If money,” said the Rev. Mr. Griffiths, Rector of 
merthyr, “‘ did not make men forget men, one-half of the evil 
that is in the world would never occur”...... We hear, with 
pomp and triumph of the millions and millions that have been 
dug out of this old Welsh land of ours, but we hear nothing— 
and we see, indeed, less—of the public buildings, the people’s 
parks, the public libraries and. public institutions, and other 
civilizing agencies. 

Look at the Mad Scramble for Riches :.—Men go 
on toiling and moiling, eager to be richer; desperately strug3- 
ling, as if against poverty, at the same time that they are sur- 
rounded with abundance. They scrape and scrape, add shilling 
to shilling, and sometimes do shabby things in order to make 
a little more profit; though they may have accumulated far 
more than can actually enjoy. And still they go on, worry- 
ing themselves incessantly in the endeavour to grasp at an 
additional increase of superfluity. Perhaps, such men have 
not enjoyed the advantages of right education in early life. They 
have no literary pleasures to fall back upon; they have 
no taste for books. They keep their children under res. 
triction...... But when they come to inhert this fortune, 
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they, spend extravagantly. They will not be dradges in 
business as their father was. They will be ‘ gentlemen,” and 
spend their money ‘like gentlemen.” And very soon the 
money takes wings and flies away. Many are the instances in 
which families have been raised to wealth in the first 
generation, launched into ruinous expense in the second, and 
disappeared in the third. The same social transformations 
are knownin Scotland. The proverb there is, ‘‘ the grandsire 
digs, the father builds, the son thieves.” Merchants are sometimes 
princes to-day and beggars to-morrow. 


Old age,—happy with healthy occupations :—,But to be 
happy in old age, they must, during youth and middle life, have 
“kept their minds healthily active. They must familiarize them- 
selves with knowledge, and fake an interest in all that has bzea 
done, and is doing, to make the world wiser and better, from age to 
age. There is enough leisure in most men’s lives to enable 
them to interest themselves in biography and history...... 
Mere amusement will not do.. No man can grow happy upon 
amusement. The mere man of pleasure is a miserable 
creature,—especially in old age. The study of literature, philo- 
sophy, and science is full of tranqual pleasure, down to the end of 
life. If the rich old man has no enjoyment apart from money- 
making, his old age becomes miserable. He goes on grinding 
and grinding in the same old rut, perhaps growing richer and 
richer. But to what end? He cannot eat his gold. He can- 
not spend it. His money, instead of being beneficial to him, 
becomes a curse. He is the slave of avarice, the meanest of sins. 
He is spoken of asa despicable creature. He become base, 
evenin his own estimation...... Some of the most wealthy 
men living are mere nobodies. Many of them are compara- 
tively ignorant. They are of no moral or social account. 

The Old system or Law,—makinug the Eldest son 
Heir :—Look at the unequal and capricious distribution of family 
property.»....cCountry gentlemen and professional men,— nay, 
men without the pretension of being gentlemen,—are scarcely 
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less smitten with the mania of creating ‘ an eldest son’ to the 
exclusion and degradation of their younger children.....- Interested 
marriages, shabby bargains, and political jobbery, may be 


traced to the vile system of things which converts the elder son into 
a Dives, and makes a Lazarus of his brother. 


A Gove for Riches,—pervading all classes and Forms 
of Government :—But democrats have quite as great a love 
for riches as aristocrats ; and many austere republicans are 
eager to be millionaires. Forms of government do not influcnce 
the desire for wealth. (1) The elder Cats was a usurer, One of 
his means of making money was by buying young half-fed 
slaves at a low price ; then, by fattening them up, and training 
them to work, he sold them at an enhanced price. (2) Brutus, 
when in the Isle of Cyprus, lent his money at forty-eight per 
cent interest, and no one thought the worse of him for his 
usury. (3) Washington, the hero of American freedom, be- 
queathed his slaves to his wife. It did dot occur to him to 
give them their liberty, (4) Municipal jubbery is not unknown in 
New York; and its influential citizens are said to be steeped to 
the lips in political corruption, (5) Mr. Mills says, that the 
people of the North-Eastera States have apparently got rid of 
all social injustices and inequalities...... And yet ‘‘all that these 
advantages have done for them is, that the life of the whole of 
our sex is devoted to dollar-hunting ; and of the other, to breeding 
dollar-hunters. This, ‘‘ Mr. Mills adda,” is not a kind of social 
perfection which philanthropists to come will feel any very 
eager desire to assist in realizing.’ 


Saladin-the Great, conquered Syria, Arabia, Persia, and 
Mesopotamia. He was the greatest warrior and conqueror of 
his time. His power and wealth were enormous...... Yet, he 
was fully perstiaded of the utter hollowness of riches, He com- 
manded that the shirt or tunic which he wore at the time of his 
death should be carried on the end of a spear throughout the 
whole camp and at the head of his army, and that the soldier 
who bore it should pause at intervals and say aloud, “ Behold 
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all that remains of the Emperor Saladin !|—of all the states he had 
conquered ; of all the provinces he had subdued ; of the bound- 
less treasures he had amassed; of the countless wealth he 
possessed, he retained, in dying, nothing but this shroud !” 

Riches and happiness, not' necessarily related :— 
Riches and happiness, have no necessary connection with each 
other. In some cases it might be said that happiness is in the 
inverse proportion to riches. There are compensations in every 
condition of life. The difference in the lot of the rich and the 
poor is not so great.as is generally imagined. The rich man 
has often to pay a heavy price for his privileges. He is anxious 
and full of cares and worries about his possessions. He may 
be the victim of extortion..... Insomnia is a rich man’s disease. 
The thought of his winnings and losings keeps him sleepless. 
He is awake by day, and awake by night, by his speculations. 
‘Riches on the brain’ is full of restlessness and agony...... 
Great kings, emperors, generals, admirals, and philosophers, 
have died of gout. ‘‘Hereby nature shows her impartiality, since 
those whom she favours in one way, she afflicts in another.” 
Or, the rich man may become satiated with food, and lose his 
appetite; while the poor manrelishes and digests anything. A 
beggar asked alms of arich man ‘‘because he was hungry.” 
“Hungry ?” said the millionaire; ‘““how I envy you!” 
Aberneth’s prescription to the rich man was, ‘‘Live upon a 
shilling a day, and earn it!” 

It is no disgrace to be poor. The praise of honest poverty 
has often been sung. When a man will not stoop to do wrong, 
when he will not sell himself for money, when he will not do a 
dishonest act, then his poverty is most honourable. But the man 
is not poor who can pay his way, and save something besides. 
He who pays cash for all that he purchases, is not poor but well 
off. He is in a happier condition thanthe idle gentleman who 
runs into debt, and is clothed, shod, and fed at the expense of 
his tailor, shoemaker, and butcher. Poverty often purifies and 
braces a man’s morals, To spirited people, difficult tasks are 
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usually the most delightful ones. If we may rely upon the 
testimony of history, men are brave, truthful, and magnanimous, not 
in proportion to their wealth,but in proportion to their 
smallness of means. And the best are often the poorest,—always 
supposing that they have sufficient to meet their temporal 
wants ..... The disposition to be content and satisfied, said 
David Hume, is at least equal to an income of a thousand a 
year, 


Indiscriminate charity promotes the very Evils:— 
England is celebrated for its charities. But that charity pro- 
duces unmixed good, is very much questioned. Charity, like 
man, is sometimes blind, and frequently misguided...... In 
London about three millions of money are spent on charity, and about 
one in every three of the London population is relieved by 
charitable institutions...... There are many forms of benevolence 
which create the very evils they are intended to cure,and encourage 
the poorer classes in the habit of dependence upon the charity 
of others,—to the neglect of those far healthier means of social 
well-being which lie within their own reach. 


One would think that three million a year were sufficient to 
relieve all the actual distress that exists in London. Yet the 
distress, nowithstanding all the money spent upon it goes on 
increasing. May not the money, spent in charity, create the 
distress if relieves,—besides creating other distress which it fails 
to rclicve? Uneducated and idle people will not exert them- 
selves for a living, when they have the hope of obtaining a 
living without exertion. Who will bz frugal and provident, when 
charity offers all that frugality and providence can confer ?. 
‘Public charities,” (said the late Lord Lytton,) are too 
oftcn merely a bonus to public indslence and vice. What a dark 
lesson of the fallacy of human wisdom does this knowledge 
strike into the heart! What a waste of kindly sympathies! What 
a perversion individual mistakes can cause, even in the virtues 


Ye 


of a nation! 
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HEALTHY HOMES. 


Health and Enjoyment of Life :—Health is said to be 
wealth. Indeed, all wealth is valueless without health. Every 
man who lives by labour, whether of mind or body, regards 
health as one of the most valuable of possessions. Without it, 
life would be unenjoyable...... The exercise of every sense is 
pleasurable,—the exercise of sight, hearing, taste, touch, and 
muscular effort. What can be more pleasurable, for instance, 
than the feeling of entire health,—health, which is the sum-total of 
the functions of life, duly performed> ‘‘ Enjoyment,” says Dr. 
Southwood Smith, “is not only the end of life, but it is the 

only condition of life which is compatible with a protracted. 
term of existence. The happier a human being is, the longer he 
lives; the mote he suffers, the sooner he dies. To add to 
enjoyment, is to lengthen life; to inflict pain, is to shorten its 
duration.” : 


Pain,—a salutary Warning :—Happiness is the rule of 
healthy existence ; pain and misery are its exceptional condi- 
tions. Nor is pain altogether an evil; it is rather a salutary 
warning. /t tells us that we have transgr.ssed some rule, violated 
some law, disobeyed some physical obligation. Itisa monitor 
which wa ns us to amend our state of living. To enjoy physical 
happiness, therefore, the natural laws must be complied with. 
To discover and observe laws, man has been endowed with the 
gift of reason. Does he fail to exercise this gift,—does he 
neglect to comply with the law of his being, then pain and 
disease are the necessaty consequence. 

Man violates the laws of nalure in his own person, and he 
suffers accordingly. He is idle and overfeeds himself: he is 
punished by gout, indigestion, or apoplexy. He drinks too 
much: he becomes bloated, trembling, and weak; his appetite 
falls off, his strength declines, his constitution decays: and he 
falls a victim to the numerous diseaszs which haunt the steps of 


the drunkard. 
9 
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Society suffers in the same way:—It leaves districts 
undrained, and streets uncleaned. Masses of the population 
are allowed to live crowded together in unwholesome dens, half 
poisoned by the mephitic air of the neighbourhood, Then a 
fever breaks out,—or a cholera, or a plague. Disease spreads 
from the miserable abodes of the poor into the comfortable homes 
of the rich, carrying death and devastation before it. It is 
only then that the rich look about. The misery and suffering 
incurred in such cases, are nothing less than wilful, inasmuch as 
the knowledge necessary to avert them is within the reach of all, 


Pure and Fresh Air:—Wherever any number of—persons 
live together, the atmosphere becomes poisoned, unless means be 
provided for its constant change and renovation. If there be 
not sufficient ventilation, the air becomes charged with carbonic 
acid, principally the product of respiration. Whatever the 
body discharges, becomes poison to the body if introduced 
again through the lungs. Hence the immense importance of 
pure air. A deficiency of food may be considerably less in- 
jurious than aq deficiency of pure air......Shut up a mouse in a 
glass receiver, and it will gradually die by rebreathing its own 
breath. Shut up a man in a confined space, and he will die in 
the same way. The English soldiers expired in the (supposed) 
Black Hole of Calcutta because they wanted pure air. Thus 
about half the children born in some manufacturing towns die, 
before they are five years old, principally because they want 
pure air. Humboldt tells of a sailor who was dying of fever in the 

“lose hal of @ ship; Elis comrades brought him out of his hold 
to die in the open air. Ifsstead of dying, he revived, and 


him up ? Alas! as was observed of Mirs. Harris, thetes no 
such person.” Did he ever exist? We'haye a strong suspicion 
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that he never did, save in the imaginations of poets. [twas a 
beautiful myth. The Blue Book men have exploded it for ever. 
The agricultural labourers have not decent houses, —only 
miserable huts, to live in. They have but few provisions for 
cleanliness or decency. Two room for sleeping and living in: 
are all that the largest family can afford. Sometimes they 
have only one. The day-room, in addition to the family, 
contains the cooking utensils, the washing apparatus, agricul- 
tural implements, and dirty clothes. In the sleeping apart- 
ment, the parents and their children, boys and girls, are indis- 
criminately mixed. The husband, having no comfort at home, 
seeks it in the beershop. The children grow up without 
decency or self-restraint. As for the half-hearted wives and 
daughters, their lot is very miserable......0ur manufacturing 
towns are not at all what they ought to be; not sufficiently 
pure, wholesome, or well-regulated. But the rural labourers 
regard even the misery of towns as preferable to the worse misery 
of the rural districts. So, year by year, they crowd into the seats 
of manufacturing industry in search of homes and employ- 
ment. This speaks volumes as to the actual state of our “boasted 
peasantry, their country’s pride.”’ 


People superstitious, not civilized yet: -—T he intellec- 
tual condition of the country labourers seems to be on a par with 
their physical state. Those in the “western countries are as 
little civilized as the poor people in the east of London... . A 
great deal of the superstition of past ages lingers in our aarietal 
The observation of lucky and unlucky days and seasons is by 
no means unusual...... Char 1s are devoutly believed in; a ring, 
made from a shilling, offered at the communion, 1s an 
undoubted cure for fits ; hair, plucked from the crop on an 
ass’s shoulder, and woven intoa chain, to be put round a 
child’s neck, is powerful for the same purpose; and the hand 
of a corpse applied to the neck is believed to disperse a wen. 
The “evil eye,” so long dreaded in uneducated countries, 
has its terrors among us; and if a person of ill life be suddenly 
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called away, there are generally some who hear his ‘ tokens,’ 
or see his ghost......In the infancy of all nations, even the most 
civilized, men lived the life of pigs......Even the mechanics of 
this day are more comfortably lodged than the great landed gentry 
of the Saxon and Norman periods: and if the truth could be 
got at, it would be found that, bad asis the state of our 
agricultural labourers now is, the condition of their fore- 
fathers was no better. 


& healthy home is the best school -_The first method 
of raising a man above the life of an animal is to provide him 
with a healthy home. The Home is after all the best school 
for the world. Children grow up into men and women there ; 
they imbibe their best and their worst morality there; and their 
morals and intelligence are ina great measure well or ill 
trained there. Mencanonly be really and truly humanized and 
civilized through the institution of the Home. There is 
domestic purity and moral good life in the home; and in- 
dividual defilement and moral death in the bad one. 
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THE WOMAN,—THE CENTRAL FIGURE AT HOME. 


(Tis ALL A WOMAN’S WoRK: EDUCATE HER ARIGHT.) 


How are the Characters formed and modified ?— 
The school-master has really very little to do with the formation 
of the characters of children. These are formed by heridity at 
the start; they are moulded and modified in the home, by the 
father and mother,—by brothers, sisters, and companions. It 
does not matter how complete may be the education given in 
schools. It may include the whole range of knowledge: yt, if 
the scholar is under the necessity of daily returning to a home 
which is indecent, vicious, and miserable, a/l this learning will 
prove of comparatively little value. Character and disposition 
are to some extent the result of home training; and if these 
are, through bad physical and moral conditions, deteriorated 
and destroyed, the int Ilectual culture acquired in the school 
may prove an instrumentality for evil rathzr than for good......The 
Home should therefore be not only a residence but a place of 
culture. The home must be pervaded by the spirit of comfort, 
cleanliness, affection, and intelligence. And in order to secure 
this, the presence of a well-ordered, good-tempered, -indus- 
trious, and educated woman is indispensable. So much 
depends upon the woman, that we might almost pronounce 
the happiness of the home to bz woman’s work. No nation can 
advance except through the improvement of the nation’s homes; 
and these can only be improved through the instrumentality 
of women. They must know how to make homes comfortable ; 
and before they can know, they must have been taught. 


Train your women accordingly :—Women must, there- 
fore, have sufficient training to fit them for their duties in real 
life. Their education should be conducted throughout, with a 
view to their future position as wives, mothers, and housewives. But 
amongst all classes, even the highest, the education of girls is 
rately conducted with this object. Amongst the working 
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people, the girls are sent out to work; amongst the higher 
classes, they are sent out to learn a few accomplishments; and 


men are left to pick from them, very often with little judg- 
ment, the future wives and mothers of England. 


Ivien are thoughtless and Impulsive :—Men are caught 
by the glance of a bright eye, by a pair of cheery cheeks, by a 
handsome figure ; and when they “ fall in love,” as the phrase 
goes, they never bethink them of whether the “loved one ” 
can menda shirt or cook a pudding. And yet the most 
sentimental of husbands must come down from his “‘ecstatics,” 
soon after the knot is tied. Then, soon enough, he finds out that 
the clever hands of a woman are worth far more than her bright 
glances ; and if the shirt and pudding qualifications be absent, 
then woe to the unhappy man, and woe also to the unhappy 
woman! Ifthe substantial element of physical comfort be 
absent from the home, it soon becomes hateful ; the wife, not- 
withstanding all her good looks, is neglected ; and the public- 
house separates those whom the Law and the Church have 
joined together. 


Zgnorant men select Ignorant women :—_Menare really 
thoughiless in choosing a wife, and desperately ignorant respec- 
ting the home department. If they thought for a moment of 
its importance, they would not be so ready to rush into 
premature housekeeping. Jgnorant men select equal'y ignorant 
women for their wives; and these introduce into the world 
families of children equally ignorant and ill-behaved. The 
home is no home, but a mere lodging, and often a very com- 
fortless one...... The results are inevitable,—loss of _ self- 
respect, degradation of intelligence, failure of physical health 
and premature death. Even the highest-minded philosopher, 
placed in such a situation, would gradually gravitate towards © 
brutality. | | 

Teach physiology :—lake one branch of science as an 
illustration,—the physiological. In this science, we hold that 
every Woman should receive some instruction. And why? Becduse, 
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if the laws of physiology were understood by woman, children 
would grow up into better, healthier, happier, and probably wise, 
men and women. Children are subject to certain physiological- 
laws, the observance of which is necessary for their health and 
comfort. Is it not reasonable, therefore, to expect that. 
women should know something of these laws, and of their 
operation: Jf they are ignorant of them they will be Jjahle to 
commit all sorts of blunders, productive of suffzring, diszase and 


death. 


Teach domestic economy :—Women have also need to be 
taught the important art of domestic economy. If they do 
_fot earn the family income, at least they, have to spend the 
money earned; and their instruction ought to have in view 
the spending of that money wisely...... (1) If she spend too 
much on dress, she will have too little for food or education. 
She will commit extravagances in one direction or another, 
and thus subject her household to great discomfort.. (2) Much 
might be said in favour of household management, and espe- 
cially in favour of improved cookery...... It is the commonest 
and yet most neglected of the branches of female education. 
Can they cook? Have they been taught to cook? Is it nota 
fact that, in this country cooking is one of the lost or undis- 
covered arts ? 


‘What is going on at the dinner hour of the humbler of the 
middle class? Whata spectacle of discomfort, waste, ill-temper, 
and consequent ill-conduct! The man-quarrels with his wife 
because there is nothing he can eat, and he generally makes 
up in drink for the deficiencies in the articles of food. There 
is thus not only the direct waste of food and detriment to 
health, but the further consequent waste of the use of spirits, 
with its injury to the habits and the health.” On the other 
hand, we see that good humour and good health follow a good meal ; 
and by a good meal we mean anything, however simple, well 
dressed in its way. A rich man may live very expensively 
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and very ill; and a poor man may live frugally and very well, 
if it be his good fortune to have a good cookin his wife or in his 


servant, 


{each cookery, tailoring, etc.—Great would be the gain 
to the commuhity if cookery were made an ordinary branch 
of female education. To the poor, the gain would be 
incalculable. ‘Among the prizes which the Bountifuls 
of both sexes ate fond of bestowing in the country, we 
should like to see some offered for the best boiled potato, 
the best grilled mutton chop, and the best seasoned hotch- 
potch, soup, or broth. In short, we want common sense in 
cookery, as in most other things. Food should be used, and 
not abused. Much of it is now absolutely wasted, wasted for 
want of a little art in cooking it. Food is not only wasted by 
bad covking ; but much of it is thrown away which French 
women would convert into something savoury and digestible. 
Health, morals, and family enjuyments, are all connected with the 
question of cookery. Above all, itis the handmaid of Thrift. 
It makes the most and the best of the bounties of God. It 
wastes nothing, but turns everything to account. Every 
Englishwoman, whether gentle or simple, ought to be ace»m- 
plished in an art which confers so much comfort, health, and Wealth 
upon the members of her hous-hold...... But there has sprung up 
amongst us a spurious refinement, that cramps the energy and 
circumscribes the usefulness of women in the upper class of 
society. A lady, to be such, must be a lady, and-nothing elses. 


Woman now seeks fora wider sphere of usefulness :— 
Many intelligent, high-minded ladies who have felt disgusted 
at the idleness to which “society ’’ condemns them, heve of 
late years undertaken the work of visiting the pror and of nursing,— 
a noble work. But there is another school of usefulness which 
stands open to them. Let them study the art of common 
cookery, and diffuse the knowledge of it amongst the people. 
They will thus do'an immense amount of good; and bring 
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down the blessings of many a half-hungered husband upon their 
benevolent heads. Women of the poorer classes require much help 
from those who are better educated, or who have been placed in 
better circumstances than themselves. The greater number of 
them marry young, and suddenly enter upon a life for which 
they have not received the slightest preparation. They know 
nothing of cookery, of sewing or cloths mending, or of economical 
ways of spending thzir husbands money. Hence slatternly and 
untidy habits; and uncomfortable homes, from which the hus- 
band is often glad to seek refuge in the nearest public-house... 
But, alas! how to make the house and the fireside to possess 
a charm for her husband and children, —she had never received 
one single lesson...... She had children apace. .....““My mother’s 
ignorance of household duties ; my father’s consequent irritability 
and intemperance ; the frightful poverty; the constant quarrell- 
ing; the pernicious example to my brothers and sisters; the 
bad effect upon the future conduct of my brothers,—one and 
all of us being forced out to work so young that our feeble 
earnings would produce only 1 s. a week,—cold and hunger; and 
the innumerable sufferings of my childhood, crowd upon my mind 
and overpower mz; Asaworking man, within my own obser- 
vation, female education is disgracefully neglected. I attach 
mote importance to it than to anything else; for; women 
imparts the first impressions to the young suspectible mind; shé 
models the child from which is formed the future ‘man.’ 
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SANITARY SCIENCE. 


The Rise of Sanitary Science :-—A Sanitary Commission 
was appointed in 1844, to consider the whole question in its 
practical bearing...... The Commission published three reports, 
in’ which the defective drainage, sewage, and water-supbly of 
Lond»n were discussed in detail; and these have recently been 
followed by important acts of legislation. The sanitary idea 
at length had its triumph in the enactment of the Public Health 
Act of 1844, and the appointment of a General Board of Health 
(of which Mr. Chadwick was a member) to superintend its 
administration. Numerous supplemental measures have since 
been enacted, with the view of carrying into practical efect the 
sanitary principles adopted-by the Board. Reports continued to 
be published,—on the application of Sewage water to agricul- 
tural purposes; on Epidemic Cholera; on Quarantine; on 
Drainage ; on Public Lodging-houses; and the like. The 
sanitary movement, in short, became a ‘‘great fact.’’ And 
for this, we have mainly to thank Edwin Chadwich—the 
missionary of the Sanitary idea:..++. Though Mr. Chadwick has 
not been an actual legislator, he has nevertheless been the 
mover of more wise measures than any legislator of our time. 
He created a public opinion in favour of sanitary reform. He has 
also impressed the minds of benevolent individuals with the 
necessity for providing improved dwellings for the people. He 
has thus been the indirect means of establishing the Peabody 
Dwellings, the Baroness Courts’ Dwellings, and the various 
Socities for erecting improved dwellings for the industrial classes.+« 
He has thus proved himself to be one of the most useful and 
practical of public benefactors. He deserves to be ranked with 
Clarkson or Howard, His labours have been equally salutary 
in their results. ° 


Sanitary science may be summed —p in the one word,— 
Cleanliness. Pure water and pur-airare its essenti7]s. Wherever 
there is impurity it must be washed away and get rid of. Thus 
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sanitary science is one of the simplest and most intelligible of 
all the branches of human knowledge...... \jany still think that 
it requires no science at all to ventilate a chamber, to clean 


out a drain, and to keep house and person free from un- 
cleanness. 


| Sanitary science may be regirded as an unsavoury subject. 
li deals with dirt and its expulsion—from th: skin, from the house, 
from the street, from the cily. It is comprised in the words,— 
wherever there is dirt, “get rid of it instantly; and, with 
cleanliness, let there be a copious supply of pure water and of 
pure air for the purposes of human health.” Take, for instance, 
an unhealthy street, or block of streets, in a large fon. «There you 
find typhus fever constantly present. Cleanse and sewer the 
street ; supply it with pure air and pure water, and fever is 
forthwith banished. Is not this a much more satisfactory 
result than the application of drugs? Fifty thousand persons, 
says Mr. Lee, annually fall victims to typhus fever in Great 
Britain, originated by causes which are preventible. The 
result is the same asif these fifty thousand persons were 
annually taken out of their wretched dwellings, and put to death! 
We are shocked by the news of a murder—by the loss of a single 
life by physical causes? And yet we hear, almost without a 
shudder, the reiterated statement of the loss of tens of 
thousands of lives yearly from physical causes in daily opera- 
tion, The annual slaughter from preventible causes of typhus 
fever is double the amount of what was suffered ‘by the allied 
armies at the ba'tle of Waterloo! This is due to the neglect of 
the ascertained conditions of healthful living. 


Mr. Chadwick affirmed that in the cellars of Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Leeds, he had seen amongst the operatives more 
vice, misery, and degradation than those which, when detailed 
by Howard, had excited the sympathy of "the. world. The 
Irish poor sink into the unhealthy closes, lanes, and back streels of 
large (owns; and so frequent are the attacks of typhus among 
them, that in some parts of the country the disease is known 
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as ‘' The Irish fever.” It is not merely the loss of life that is 
so frightful; there is also the moral death that is still more 


appalling in these unhealthy localities, Jmasine suck a moral 
atmosphere for women and children | 


Physical and moral health, domestic and public 


happiness,—closely relateds—The connection is close and 


intimate between physical and moral health, between demes- 
tic well-being and public happiness. The destructive influence 
of an unwholesome dwelling propagates a more! typhus worse 
than the plague itself. Where the body is enfeebled by the 
depressing influences of vitiated airand bodily defilement, 
the mind, almost af necessity, takes the same low, unhealthy tone. 
Self-respect is lost ;.a stupid, inert, languid feeling overpowers 
the system ; the character becomes depraved ; and too often— 
(eager to snatch even a momentary emjoyment, to feel the 
blood bounding in the veins)—zhe miserable victim fies to the 
demon of strong drink fer relief; hence misery, infamy, shame, 
crime, end wretchedness. 


Fhis aeglect of the conditions of daily health is « frighifully 
cosi]y thing. It costs the rich a great deal of money in the 
shape of poor-raies. Then the fever after spreads from the dwel- 
lings of the poor into the homes of the rich, and carried away 
father, mother, or children. J? casis a greai deal in subscripiioas 
ie maintain dispensari>s, inkrmarics, hous>s af recovery, and asyluxs 
for the destitute, “It costs the poor still more ; it costs them 
their health, which is their only capitel. In this is invested their 
all; if they lose it, their docket is struck, and they are bank- 
rupt. How frightful is the peglect, whether it be on the part 
of society or of individuals, which robs the poor man of his 
health, and makes his life a daily death! 


Criminal faalirreince : “nobody to blame Why, 
then, is net sanitary science universally adopted and enforced ? 
We fear it is mainly throwgh indifference and laziness... Things 
did very well, they say, in ‘ the good old times,” why should 
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they no’ tu se now? When typhas or cholera breaks 
tell us that Nobody is to blame. That terrible Nobdy! —_— 
pe bas to answer for. More mischief istdone by Nobody than 
by all the world besides. Nobody aultzrates ous food. ttobody 
prem bed dink. Nobody supplics us with foul 
: Nobody sprecds fever in blind alleys 204 unswept 
| q “fanes, Nobody leaves towns undrzined. Mobody makes 
g poachess, thieves, and éruskards, 


. Nobody has 2 theory too-adreadiunl theory. It is embo- 
_ «died in Btwo words—Lacissez faire—(Let clone)......When people 
NC ings, es thew clone LA wretchedness ds its work ; 

bot itefere with death “It matters nothing to me,” said 

a _atich man who heard of 2 poor woman and her sick child 

q pg driven forth from 2 town for begging. The workhouse 

4 Sts would have nothing to do with her, and sent her 

_ a “But the poor woman went and at down with her 

- child ae tich man’s door; the child died there; the 

Pale of typhus «as wafted isto the gilded scloon 20d the 

4 be , and the rich man’s chilé fl a victim 


Ee Kamen is to Biame -— Wherever there is suflering and 
3 social depression, we may depend upon it that Semecbody is to 
sz blame. The responsibility rests somexhere ; and if we allow it to 
 semain, it rests with us, not with individuals, single-handed. 
_ But it becomes us to unite and bring to bear spon the evil 
the joint moral power of sxicty in the formofalaw. 4 Law is 
‘but the expression oi 2 combined will; and it does that for 
| society, which socicty, in its individual and seperate action, 
cannot so well or cficiently do for itscli. Laws may ds tos 

4 mitch ; they may meddlz with things which ought to be * let 
_ alone.” But the abuse of a thing 6 prop! Br gamerd againtl its 
te, in cases where its employment is urgently called for. 

7 Mere: sisticsaaoeil 


"Improve your towns,—your Homes — 
urther 


z oA towns will do litsie. We must carry te improtcment ia 
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namely, into the Homes of the people themselves. A well-devised 
system of sanitary measures may ensure external cleanliness. 
It may provide that the soil, on which the streets of houses 
are built, shall be relieved of all superfluous moisture, and that 
all animal and vegetable refuse sha'l be promptly removed,—so that 
the air circulating through the streets, and. floating from them 
into the houses of the inhabitants, shall not be Jaden with 
poisonous miasmata, the source of diszase, suffering, and untimely 
death. Cellar dwellings may be prohibited. But-here munici- 
pal or parochial authority stops; it can go no further; it 
cannot penetrate into the Home, and it is not necessary that 
it should do so. 


Secure the active co-operation of the owners and 
Dwellers of Houses :-—But there also needs the active Co-operation 
of the dwellers in poor men’s homes themselves. They, too, 
must join cordially in the sanitary movement; otherwise, 
comparatively little good can be effected. You may provide an 
eJicient water supply, yet, if the housewife will not use the water as 
it ought to be used,—if she be lazy and dirty,—the house will be 
foul and comfortless still, You may provide for ventilation, 
yet, if offensive matters be not removed, and doors and windows 
are kept closed, the pure outer air will be excluded, and the 
house will still smell fusty and unwholesome. In any case, 
there must be a cleanly woman to superintend the affairs of the 
house; and she cannot be made so by Act of Parliament !......A 
sober, industrious, and cleanly couple will impart an air of 
| decency and respectability to the poorest dwelling; while the 
spendthrift, the drunkard, or the gambler will convert a palace into 
a scene of discomfort and disgust..++-. So much depends on the 
character and conduct of the parties themselves, in the im- 
provement of their own Homes. 

While this important truth should be kept steadily in 
view, every possible exertion ought, at the same time to be 
made to provide a greater abundance of comfortable, decent, 
and comely dwellings for the working classes......Men are forced 
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by the necessities of their condition to gravitate into localities, aNd 
to inhabit dwellings where decency is rendered almost impossible, 
where life becomes a slow dying; and where the influences 
operating on the entire human energies, physical and moral, 
are of the most deleterious character. 


First, Bducate the veople Rightly -—We want not only 
a better class of dwellings, but we require the people ty he s9 edu- 
cated as to appreciate them. An Irish landlord took his tenantry 
out of their mud huts, and removed them into comfortable 
dwellings which he had built for their accommodation. When 
he returned to his estate. he was greatly disappointed. The 
houses were as untidy and uncomfortable as before. The pig 
was still under the bd, and the hens over it. The concrete floor 
was the dirty as the mud one had been. The panes of the 
windows were broken, and the garden was full of weeds. The 
landlord wrote toa friend in despair. The friend replied, 
“You havz begun at the wrong end. You ought to have taught 
them the value of cleanliness, thriftiness, and comfort.” To 
begin at the beginning, therefore, we must teach people the 
necessity of cleanliness, its virtues and its wholesomeness--+++ But 
we allow the majority of the working people to grow up 
untaught, nearly half of them unable to read and write ; and 
then we expect them to display the virtues of prudence; 
judgment, and forethought, of well-educated beings! 


Baths, among the eastern nations :—Among the Eas- 
tern nations generally, cleanliness is apart of religion. The - 
Mahommedans devote almost as much care to the erection of 
haths, as to that of mosques; and alongside the place of wor- 
ship is usually found the place of cleansing, so that the 
faithful may have the ready means of purification previous to their 
aét of worship. This consciousness of perfect outer pureness— 
that ‘to thy skin, there now ‘adheres no foreign speck of 
impurity,,—how it radiates on thee, with cunning symbolic 


influences to thy very soul ! 


EDUCATION, 
(IN THE ART OF LIVING) 


The Art of Meing Rappily:—lt is worth. “every wan’s 
while to study the importaat Art af living happily. Even the 
poorest man may dy this moe extract a droromed @ nowt af Rw 
and Nessing from lof, The world need not be “a vale of 
tears, unless we ourselves will if to beso, We have the 
command, toa great extent, over own lot, At’ all events, 
our medind is oar owe Passessiaays We can cherish happy thoughts 
there; we car regulate and cantre! ear de amers and dispositions 
toa considerable extent; we car efmoate earselees and ae 
out the better part of our aature, which in most meni 
allowed to sleep a deep Sleep; we can read good books, 
cherish pure thoughts, and lead lives of peace, temperance, 
and virtue, soaste secure the respect of good men, ead 
transmit the Nessing af a faith*al examale & our saccessers, This 
Art is best exhibited in the Heme, The first condition ofa 
happy home, where good influences prevail over bad ones, is 
Joy and Comfort. Where there are carking cares, querulous- 
ness, untidiness, slovenliness, and dict, there can be little 
comfort either for man ar woman. 


ft all depends upon woman —The ofgahization of the 
home depends for the most part upon wenian: She ig neces 
samy the manager of every family and household. How much, 
-therefore, must depend upon her intelligent coeporatien Man's 
life feelecs round woman. She &s the sam of his social sysitek 
She is the queen of domestic fe. The comfort of every home 
mainly depends upon her.—uaon her cherecter; Aer temper, Ret 
power of argarizziian, and her business management, A man may 
be economical: bat unless there be econemy at home; his 
frugality will be comparatively useless. “A man cannot 
thrive.” the proverb says, “unless his wife let him.’ A woman 
must not only be clever with her fingers, bat possessed of the 
power of organizing household work. | 


od | 


; beye mud be Uecthed..... ladastry is A coer 
eeenndpece earth bat, withoed mth xd, < Apanese 
WOE (  eRitemantammapeFo peal feat 
Ptised It calcalstes the means, artes, tine, 2nd method of 
eek Gos cxperiesch qvickened by 
whe Punctuality is another exinentty houeadlé 
tion. How many gsumblings would be evcided io 
edie ¢ like, by 2 little more attention being p2id to this 
we Ye eet te Scar io a cae 
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ee ested tre -=t aiese to tt. Do not be 
is tom 16 withont = sulicieat reason Follow it diligently 
, and it will yield fruits ia good season. If the 
fan b be a predent one, based on practical wisdom, all things 
: M gra : towards it.....-T he manazemerh of the temper i8 on 
2 A fel of beneficent revats By kindness, cheesiciness, and 

: ne ce, we can be happy dimost <t will; and at the same 
spread happiness about ps 0 on every tide We cam 
se happy thoughts in ourscives ana chess. We <2an 
—. in habit,—sober in Language, 20d shun cursing 20d 
oer g—the most useless, enmeaning, 2nd brutal of velgzti- 
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.. Penk tkdndie?-Manncss do nat make the mat. —_ 
ihe age - bat manncs mare the mae wach moe apfeca™ 

- may be noble im bis heart, tro © in his dealings. vetusus 
— pconduct,and yet upmanner'y seavity of disposttio= 


leness of manners give the emisis to the true gente 
ii 
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man. By Good Manners we do not mean Etiquette. This is 
only a conventional set of rules adopted by what is called 
good society ;’ and many of the rules of etiquette are of the 
essence of rudeness. Etiquette does not permit genteel people 
to recognize in the streets a man witha shabby coat though 
he be their brother. 


Manner is the ornament of action; indeed, a good action, 
without a good manner of doing it, is stripped of half its value. 
The help is given with a kind of kick, and is scarcely accepted 
as afavour. The manner of the giving long rankles in the 
mind of the acceptor. Thus, good manners mean kind manners,— 
benevolence being the preponderating element in all kinds of 
pleasant intercourse between human beings. Politeness goes 
very far ; yet it costs nothing. It is the cheapest of commodities. 
But we want to be taught good manners, as wellas other 
things. Some happy natures are ‘‘to the manner born.” But 
the bulk of men need ‘to be taught manners, and this can only 
be efficiently done in youth. 

® Other Enjoyments and Amusements :—There is a great 
deal of healthful and innocent pleasure to be derived from amuse- 
ments of various kinds. One cannot be always working, eating, 
and sleeping. There must be time for relaxation—time for 
mental pleasures—time for bodily exercise...... It isa mistake to 
suppose that the boy or who plays at some outdoor game 
is wasting his time. Amusement of any kind is not wasting 
time, but economizing life...... Man as a strong natural appetite 
for relaxation and amusement, and, like all other natural appeti- 
tes, it has been implanted for a wise purpose. It cannot be 
repressed, but will break out in one form or another. Any 
well-directed attempt to promote an innocent amusement, is worth a 
dozen sermons against pernicious ones. If we do not provide the 
opportunity for enjoying wholesome pleasures, men _ will 
certainly find out vicious ones for themselves. Sydney Smith 
truly said, “In order to attack vice with effec'; we must set up 
something better in its place.” Against the Driok-habit provide 
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opportunities for obtaining access to amusements of an 
innocent and improving tendency. The warkman’s tastes have 
been allowed to remain uncultivated; present wants engross 
his thoughts ; the gratificatisn of his appetites is his highest 
pleasure ; and when he relaxes, it is to indulge immoderately 
in beer or whisky. The Germans were at one time the drun- 
kenest of nations; they are now amongst the soberest. ‘As 
drunken as a German boor,’’ was a common proverb. How 
have they been weaned from drink? Principally by Education 
and Music. : 


Beauty & Blegance in Our Homes:—Why not have 
some elegance in even the humblest home > We must of course 
have cleanliness, which is the special elegance of the poor. 
But why not have pleasant and delightful things to look upon. 
The taste for the beautiful is one of the best and most useful 
endowments. It is one of the handmaids of civilization. 
Beauty and eleza-ce do not necessarily belong to the homes of 
the rich, They are, or ought to be, all-pervading. Beauty in 
all things,—in nature, in art, in science, inliterature, in social 
and domestic life. How beautiful and yet how cheap are 
flowers......Flowers open a paradis: of new delight? Bring one 
of the commonest field-flowers into a room, place it on a table 
or chimneypiece, and you seem to have brought a ray of sun- 
shine into the place. There is a cheerfulness about flowers, 
- What a delight are they to the drooping invalid! They are 
like a sweet draught of enjoyment. What can be more 
innocent more beautiful and smiling than flowers! They are 
emblems of purity, beauly and truth, a source of fresh delight to 
the pure and innocent. The heart that does not love flowers, 
ot the voice of a playful child, cannot be genial. Could we 
only have fresh air or sunshine by purchase, what luxuries they 
would be considered; but they are free to all, and we think 
little of their blessings. So with flowers and other common 
sights of Nature. There is, indeed, much in ncture thal we dy 
not yet half enjoy, because we shut our avenues of sensation and 
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feeling. If we opened our minds to enjoyment, we might 
find tranquil pleasures spread about us on every side, We 
want more loving knowledge to enable us to enjoy life, and 
we require to cultivate the art of making the most of the common 
things and means and: appliances for enjoyments, which lie about 
us ON every side. 


Pictures and the other Beauties of Art :—But why not, 
besides the beauty of Nature, have a taste for the beauty of 
Art? Why not hang up a picture in the room? Ingenious 
methods have been discovered—some of them quite recently— 
for almost infinitely multiplying works of art, by means of wood— 
engravings, lithographs, photographs, which render it possible 
for every person to furnish his rooms with beautiful pictures. 
Skill and science have thus brought Art within reach of the 

poorest. Any picture, print, or engraving, tha! represents a noble 
| thought, that depicts a heroic act, cr that brings a bit of ralure from 
the fields or the streets into our room, is a teach>r, a means of 
| education, and a help to self-culture. It serves to make the home 
more pleasant and attractive. It sweetens domestic, life, and 
sheds a grace and beauty about it. It draws the gazer away 
from mere considerations of self, and increases his store of 


deligh'ful associations with the world without, as well as withthe 
world within. 


Pictures of Great Men :—The portrait of a great man, 
for instance, helps us to read his life. It invests him with a 
petsonal interest. Looking at his features, we feel as if we knew 
him better, and were more closely related to him. Sucha portrait, 
‘hung up before us daily, at our meals and during our leisure 
hours, unconsciously serves to lift us up and sustain us. It is a 
link that in some way binds us to a higher and nobler nature, 


Does the picture give you pleasure on looking at it? That is 
ote good test of its worth, You may grow tired of it; your taste 
may outgrow it, and demand something better, just as the 
reader may grow out of Montgomery’s poetry in—to Milton’s. 
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Then you will take down the daub, and put upa picture with 
a higher idea in its place. There may thus be a steady pro- 
gress of art made upon the room-walls, If the pictures can be 
put in frames so much the better; but if they cannot, no 
matter; up with them! Turner's pictures are not confined to the 
wealthy possessors of the original works, but may be diffused 
through all homes by the Millars, and Brandards, and Wilmotts, 
who have engraved them..... The engraver is the medium by | 
which art in the palace is conveyed into the humblest homes in the 
kingdom. 7 

The Art of Living :—lhe Art of Living may be displayed 
in many ways. It may be summed upin the words,—Make 
the best of everything. Nothing is beneath its care; even 
common and little things it turns to account. It gives a 
-biightness and grace to the home, and invests Nature with 
new charms. Through it, we enjoy the rich man’s parks and 
woods, as if they were our own. We inhale the common air, and 
bask under the universal sunshine. We glory in the grass, the 
passing clouds, and the flowers. We love the common earth, 
and hear- joyful voices through all Nature. /t extends to every 
hind of social intercourse. It engenders cheerful goodwill and 
gratitude. But its help, we make others happy, and ourselves blest. 
We elevate our being and ennoble our lot. We rise above the 
grovelling cares and worries of our common life. 
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SELECTIONS FROM “DUTY.” 


(INVIGORATING EXAMPLES OF NOBILITY OF CHARACTER) 


GREAT DEEDS & DUTIES. 


The Memory of Great Deeds & Duties :—Greal deeds 
are great legacies, which work with wondrous usury. By what 
men have done, we learn what men cando. A great career, though 
baulked of its end, is still a landmark of human energy. He 
who approaches the highest point of the supreme quality of 
Duty, is entitled to rank with the most distinguished of his 
race. Look at these thoughts expressed by the poets :— 


(1) ‘‘ The primal duties shine aloft like stars, 
And charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of men like flowers,” 

(2) The stern behests of Duty, 

The doom-books open thrown, 
The Heaven ye seek, the Hell ye fear, 


Are with yourselves alone. 


(3) Whate'er one’s colour, race, or speech 


The same human heart beats in each. 


Man does not live for himself alone. Even in living for 
himself alone, he lives*better when he lives for the good of 
others as well as of ‘himself. Every one has his duties to 
perform — the richest well asthe as poorest...... Each one of us 
is a centre, circumscribed by many concentric circles From our- 
selves the first circle extends—comprising parents wife, and 
children. The next concentring circle comprises relations ; 
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then, fellow-citizens ; and lastly, the whole human race. The 
Sphere of Duty exists, in every station of life..,...Obedience 
to duty, at all costs and risks, is the very essence of .the 
highest. civilised life. Great deeds must be worked for, hoped 
for, died for, now as in the past......The best hind of duty is 
done insecret, and without sight of men. There it does its 
work devotedly and nobly. It does not follow the routine. 
of worldly-wise morality. It does not advertise itself. 
adopts a larger creed and a loftier code. 


First, we owe duty to one’s self; then, follow others :— 
Duty to one’s family; duty to our neighbours ; duty of masters to 
‘servants, and of servants to masters ; duty to our fellow-creatures ; 
duty to the State, which has also its duty to perform to the citizen. 
Many of these duties are performed privately Our public: 
life may be well known, but in private there is that 
which no one sees—the inner life of the soul and spirit. We 
have it in our choice to be worthy or wortless......1f we can only 
make ourselves and each other a little better, holier, and 
nobler, we have perhaps done the most that we could. 


How Duty depends upon Liberty : -—Jules Simon — has 
written 2 valuable work, ‘Le Devoir,’ in which he makes duty 
depend upon liberty. Men must be free in order to perform their 
public duties, as well as to build up their individual. character. 
T hey are free to think ; they must als» be free to act. At the same 
time liberty may be used to do evil rather than to do good. 
T he tyrarny of a multitud: is worse than the tyranny of an 
individual. Thoreau, the American, says that modern freedom 
is only the exchange of the slavery of feudality for the slavery 
of opinion., | 


As vet Freedom is very Limited :—Frecdom enjoyed by all 
men alike, is alate idea in history. The feeling that labour is 
not. an honourable occupation is but a survival of the old 
paganand feudal times, when the plough was left to the slaves, 
and only the villeins hoed the corn..... But the conception of 
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Freedom and its application to all menis still crude and — 
imperfect...... As Heine says,—Dear ‘‘German peasants, g3 
to America; there you will find neither princes nor nobles; all 
men are equals, with the exception, in truth, of a few millions 
who have gq Slack or a brown skin, and who are treated like dogs. 
He who has the least trace of negro descent, and betrays his 
origin no longer in colour, but in the form of his features, js 
forced to suffer th: greatest humiliations...... Doubtless many a 
noble heart may there in silence lament the universal self-seeking 
and-unrighteousness. Would he, however, strive against it, a 
martyrdom awaits him which surpasses all European con- 
ception.” 


In remot: azes, men who were so-called ‘‘ free’ possessed 
the right of being served by slavzs. There was slav:ry in the 
State, and also in the family. It existed in republics as well as 
in monarchies. The elder Cato, the greatest economist of 
Republican Rome, enforced the expediency of getting rid 
of old slaves to avoid the burden of their maintenance. 


Socrates,—His Moral and physical courage :—0Crates 
was at first a soldier and showed fortitude and valour in all the 
expeditions he went on. When Alcibides fell, he carried 
him on his shoulders, For this he got the civic crown as the 
prize of valour the Victoria Cross of those days...... He was as 
brave as asenator as he had been as a soldier. He possessed that 
high moral courage which can brave not only death but 
adverse opinion. He could defy a tyrant, as well as a tyrannical 
mob. When the admirals were tired after the battle of 
Arginusae, for not having rescued the bodies of the slain, 
Socrates stood alone in defending them. The mob were 
furious. He was dismissed from the Council, and the admirals 
were condemned. 


Socrites then devoted himszlf t) teaching. He stood in the 
market-place, entered the workshops, and visited the schools, in 
order to teach the people his ideas respecting the scope and 
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value of human speculation and action. He appeared during 
_ atime of utter scepticism. endeavoured to withdraw men 
from their metaphysical speculations ab:t nalure:..:.. While men- 
were propitiating the gods, he insisted upon moral conduct as 
alone guiding man to happiness hete and hereafter. .....He 
went about teaching for which he accepted no money. He 
declared that the highest reward he could enjoy was to see 
mankind benefitting by his labours. : 


He did not expound from books; he merely argued. 
Books,” he said, cannot b: interrogated, cannot ansWer, therefore 
they cannot teach. We can only learn from them a little. He 
endeavoured to reduce things to their first elements, and to. 
arrive at certainly as the only standard of truth He izted 
injustice and folly of all kinds, and never lost an occasion of 
exposing them, He expressed his contempt for the capacity 
for government assumed by all men. He held that only the 
Wise were fit to govern, and that they were the few. 

In his seventy-second year, he was brought: before the judges. 
The accusers stated their charge as follows: Socrates is an 
evil-doer, and corrupter of the youth: he does not receive the 
gods whom the state receives, but introduces new divinities. 
He was taken to his prison... He consoled his wzeping friends, 
and gently upbraided them for their complaints about the 
injustice of his sentence. He was about to die. Why should 
they complain? He was far advanced in years. Had they 
waited a short time, the thing would have happened in the 
course of nature......The time at length came when the gaoler 
presented him with the cup of hemlock. He drank it with 
courage, and died in complete calmness. ‘‘ Such was the 
end,” said Phaedo, “ of our friend, whom I may truly call the 
wisest and justest and best of all the men whom I have ever 
known.” 

_ But the world has not Profited much by His Ex- 
ample :—As Mr. Lewes say,—‘‘ After ages have cherished the 
mémory of his yirtues and of his fate, but without profiting much 
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by his example, and without learning tolerance from his story. His 
name has become a moral thesis for school-boys and rhetori- 
cians. Would that it could become a Moral Influence! ” 


Socrates wrote no books. Nearly all that we kxow of him 
is derived from his illustrisus disciples, Plat) and Xenophon, who - 
have embalmed the memory of his actions, lessons, wrongs, 
and death. Plato lived with him for ten years, and afterwards 
expounded his views in the famous ‘Dialogues.’ But in 
these dialogues it is difficult to know which is Plato and which 
is Socrates...... 


The Danger of Laziness or Indifference :—One of the 
greatest dangers that at present besets the youth of England 
is laziness. The fast, idle youth b:lieves nothing, venerat>s 
nothing, hopes nothing; no, not even the final triumph of 
good in human hearts. There are many Mr. Tootses in the 
world, saying, ‘It’s all the same, ” ‘It’s of no consequence. ” 
It is not all the same, nor will it be all the same a hundred 
years hence. The life of each man tells upon the whole | life of 
‘society. Each man has his special duty to perform, his special 
work to do. If he does it not, he himself suffers, and others suffer 
through him. His idleness infects othzrs, and propagates q bid 
example. A useless life is only an early death...Jt may be doubted 
whether erudition tends to promote wisdsm or goodness. Weare a 
very vainglorious people. We boast of our wealth, our power, our 
resources, our naval and military strength, and our commercial 
superiority. Yet all these may depart from us in a few years, 
and we may remain, like Holland a rich and a comparatively 
powerless people. The nation depends upon the individuals 
_ who compose it; and no nation can ever be distinguished for. 
morality, duty, adherence tothe rules of honour and justice, whose 
citizens, individually and collectively, do not possess the same 
traits. 

The late Dr. Norman Macleod said, ‘‘The confusion that 
exists at this moment, which began soon after the war of ’15, 
and is as eventful as the Reformation, is most oppressive. On the 


one hand, there is a breaking up of the old forms of thought about 
everything, —social, political, scientific, philosophic, theolo- 
gical. In spite ot much foolish conceit and sense of power on 
the part of those who guide the battering rams against the old 
walls, there is, on the part of many more, a great sense of the 
paramount importance of truth and duty.” 


TRurH AND Hongs ty. (Cong 


The honest man, though e’er so poor, | 
Is king of men for all that,—Burns. 


Truth and sonenty :—Honesty and truthfulness go well 
togzther. Honesty is truth, and truth ishonesty. Truthalone 
may not constitute a great man. But absolute veracity, 
sincerety, honesty, is more needed now than at any former 
period in our history. 


tying :—Lying, common though it be, is denounced even by 
the liar himszlf. He protests that he is speaking the truth ; for, he 
knows that truth is universally respected, whilst lying is univer- 
sally condemned. Lying is not only dishonest, but cowardly. 
‘Dare to be true,” said George Herbert ; ‘ nothing can ever 
need a lie.” The most mischievous liars are those who keep on 
the vergeand show of truth. They have not the courage to speak 
out the fact, but go round about it, and tell what is really 
untrue. A lie which is half the truth is the worst of lies. 


There is a duplicity of lifz which is guite-as bad as verbal 
falsehood. Actions have as plain a voice as words, The mean manis 
false to his profession. He evades the truth that he professes 
to believe. He plays at double dealing. He wants sincerity 
and veracity. The sincere man speaks as he thinks, believes 
as he pretends to believe, acts as he professes to-act and 
performs as he promises......‘‘ Lying abroad for the benefit of 
one’s country” used to be the maxim of the diplomatist. Yet a 
man should care for his word than for his life. The munificent 
charity of an insolvent estate appears to me ghastly, It re- 
minds me of aremark of our bishop (of Manchester), that 
“there are some men amongst us who build churches out of part 
of their ungodly gains to pave their way to heaven,” 

& 
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Fraud and Lying—On a Large Scale :—\Vho has. not 
heard of the failure of banks, originating ig gambling. and 
fraud, with the result of lost fortunes and family reverses 
amongst all classes of shareholders? Schiller says, ‘{It is 
‘daring to embezzle a million, but it is great beyond measure 
to steal a crown; the sin seéms to lessen as the guilt increases.” 
Yet the embezzlement of* millions has not been thought extra’ 
ordinary, in recent years. Money has been taken from bank 
deposits to buy up railway shares, or to buy land in some 
remote colony, the speculation fora rise often ending ina 
ruinous fall. Then, the bank broke and the downfall came, 
ending inruinand desolation to a thousand homes. Men have 
been driven insane, and women have prayed to be delivered 
from their lives .....What scenes there were in the streets! 
Old men weeping and wailing for the loss of everything; 
widows kneeling on the ground and asking God if it could be 
true they were beggared for ever. And yet it wastrue, The 
banker and Lord of the Treasury had lost the last shilling of 
his bank, and plunged from fraud into still deeper fraud to 
recoup his losses, which only served to spread upon those 
around him a wilder and more hopeless ruin. 


The Ignoble Love of Glory & Fame of Ease & Plea- 
sure :—As the Bishop of Peterborough said :—‘ The ignoble 
love of ease and pleasure; the degrading worship of wealth; 
the demoralising frauds and dishonesties that come of the 
lust to possess it; the senseless extravagance of luxury that 
follows too often on its possession; the effrontery of vice 
that, flushed with pride and fulness of bread, no longer con- 
descends to pay to virtue even the tribute of hypocrisy ; the 
low cynicism that sneers away all those better thoughts and 
higher aims that are the very breath of a nation’s nobler life ; 
and, springing out of these, the strife of interests, the war of 
classes widening and deepening day by day, as the envious 
selfishness of poverty rises up in natural reaction against the 
ostentatious selfishness of wealth ; the dull, desperate hate with 
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which those who want and have not, come at last to regard 
the whole fransework of society as one huge contrivance for 
their oppression; the wild dreams of revolutionary change 
which shall give to all alike, without the pain of labour and 
self-denial, these enjoyments which are now the privileged 
possessions of the few, but which the many long for witha 
bitter and persistent longing ;—ihese are some of the seeds of 
evil, which, sown in our own soil and by our own hands, may 
one day raise up an exceeding great army, more to be dreaded 
than the invading hosts of any foreign foe. The glare and the 
glitter of our modern civilisation may hide these from our vi2w for 
atime. But they are there nevertheless. And, if we heed 
them not and reform them not, the time may come when we 
may wish that the sharp and hovering discipline of war,—nay, 
even the terrible trials and sorrows of defeat—had visited us 
in time to save us from the greater horrors bred of our own 
sins in times of profoundest ease and peace.” 


Dishonest Nations & States,Denounced :—Natlions and 
States are dishonest as well as individuals. Their condition is to 
be measured by the state of their 3 per cents. Spain and 
Greece and Turkey are dishonoured in the commercial world. 
Spain was killed by her riches, The gold which came pouring 
into Spain from her vanquished colonies in South America 
depraved the people, and rendered them indolent and lazy. 
Nowadays, a Spaniard will blush to work; he will not blush to 
beg. Greece: has repudiated her deb's for many years. Like 
Turkey, she has nothing to pay. All the works of industry in 
those countries are done by foreigners. 


Much better things might have been hoped from Philg- 
delphia and th: other American States which repudiated their debts 
many years ago. These were rich States, and the money 
borrowed from abroad made them richer, by opening up roads, 
and constructing canals for the benefit of the people. The 
Rev. Sydney Smith, who lent his money,—‘ the savings froma 
life’s income made with difficulty and privation,”’ let the world 
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know of his loss. He addressed a remonstrance to th: House of 
Congree at Washington, which he afterwards pablished. ‘‘The 
Americans,” he said, ‘‘who boast to have improved the 
institutions of the Old World, have at least equalled its 
crimes. A great nation, after trampling under foot all earthly 
tyranny, has been guilty of a fraud as enormous as ever dis- 
graced the worst King of the most degraded nation of Europe.” 


But Selfish People are ever Impervious :—but selfish 
people are impervious to the needs of othzrs. They exist in a sort 
of mailed armour, and no weapons, either of misery or want, 
can assail them. Their senses are only open to those who can 

-minister to their gratifications..... “But the just men, who 
have gone before, left sumptuous feasts to tyrants, and to men 
enriched by crimes, who were the scourges of the world.” 


We no longer know how to live upon little...... That of 
which our age stands most in need, is a man able to 
(moderately and reasonably) gratify every just desire, and yet 
to be contented with little. 
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MEN WHO CAN; & MEN WHO CANNOT BE BOUGHT. - 


Thou must be brave thvself, 

If thou the truth would teach ; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 

IMen and Rogues, innumerable, ready to sell Them- 
selves :—First, there are men who can be bought. There are 
rogues innumerable, who are ready to sell their bodies and 
souls for money and for drink. Who has not heard of the 
elections which have been made void through bribery and 
ee. This is not the way to enjoy liberty or to keep 

- The men who sell themselves are slaves; their buyers are. 
nate and unprincipled. Freedom has its humbugs. * I’m 
standing on the soil of liberty,” said an orator. ‘* You ain't,” ” 
replied a bootmaker in the audience. ‘ You're standing ina 
pair of boots you never paid me for.” 


-. Phe Herd: Where Numbers Sway and Ignorance De- 
cides :—The tendency of men is ever to go with the Majority —- 
to go with the huzzas. _‘ Majority,” said Schiller, ‘ what 
does that mean? Sense has ever centred in the few. Votes 
should be weighed, not counted. That state must sooner or 
later go to ruin where numbers sway and ignorance decides.” 


Ifen are easily Bribed :—The ignorant and careless are 
at the mercy of the unprincipled; and the ignorant are as yet 
greatly in the majority...... Men are bribed in all directions. 
They have no spirit of probity, self-respect, or manly dignity. 
If they had, they would spurn bribes inevery form. Govern- 
ment servants are bribed ts pass goods, fit or unfitfor use. Hence 
soldiers’ half-tanned shoes give way on a march; their shoddy 
coats become ragged; their tinned provisions are found 
rotten, Captain Nares had a sad account. to give of the 
feeding of his sailors while in the Arctic regions. All this is 
accomplised by bribery and corruption in the lower quarters 
of the civil service. 
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Much is done in the way of illici commissions, A cheque 
finds its way to a certain official, and he passes the account. 
Thus many a man becomes rich upon a moderate salary. 
After a great act of corruption had been practised by the 
servant of a public company, a notice was placed over the 
door to this effect: ‘‘ The servants of the company are not 
allowed to take bribes.”’ The cook gets a commission from the 
tradesman; the Butler has a sceret understanding with the wine 
merchant. 


‘These iicit commissions, says the Times,” ‘do much 
to poison business relations. But if the vice were ever to 
mount from the servant’s hall or the market, and invade any 
public office, there would be an end to efficiency or confidence 
in public men. It is all-important that the public service should 
be pure, and that no suspicion should rest on the:name of any 
official in a post of confidence. ‘‘It would be an evil. day if it; 
were generally suspected that civil servants took backsheesh. ¥ 
wees, We want honest men,—-this -is the ery everywhere. 
Trustworthy character is ever most in demand, : 


Abroad, it is the same. Russia, Egypt, and Spain are the 
worst. In Russiathe corruption of public sérvatits, even of 
the highest grade, is most gross. You must buy your way by 
gold. Bribery in every conceivable form. is practised...... The 
Moscow and Petersburg Railway was constructed at great 
expense. Vast sums were paid to engineers and workmen, : 
and stolen by overseers and directors. Even in Republics men 
are apt and willing to be bribed. Money gets over many 
difficulties; It solves many problems. In America,— the cream 
of Republics, bribery is conducted ina wholesale way. .The 
simple salary of an official. is not sufficient. . Even the_ highest 
in offic: is bribed by presents of carriages and horses, and even by , 
hard cash. The most farseeing and honest of American states- 
men see. that jobb- ty and corruption are fast undermining the 
efficiency of the administration, and debasing the standard of . 


public virtue. 
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. Bribory,—iu Monarchy or in Republic—the same :— 
It has been ¢h- sam> all over th. world. It does not matter 
whit form of government is called--whether a monarchy, an 
aristocracy, ora republic. It is not the form of government, 
_ but the men who administer it. Selfishly usd, political power 
is a curse; intelligently and impartially used, it may be one of 
the greatest blessings toa community. If selfishness begins 
with the governing classes, woe to the country that is 
governed, The evil spreads downwards,-and includes all classes, 
even the poorest. The race of life becomes one for mere pelf 
and self. Principle is abandoned. Honesty is a forgotten 
virtue. Faith dies out; and society becomes a scramble for place 


and money. 


See North American Review for January 1871. Mr. Jacob 
D. Cox says that the degrading hunt for public place and 
public money extends all over the States. There is no back- 
woods hamlet so obscure that its moral atmosphere has 
escaped the contagion. When one of the conflicting parties 
in the State has overcome the other, there is almost a sweep 
of the places of pay and power, down to the pettiest clerk- 
ship. The warcry is—‘ To the victors belong the spoils?”....., 
Sycophancy, adulation, bribery, and all the rest of the loathsome 
catalogue of political vices, thicken as we descend, till we 
reach the “ rough ”’ doing the ballot-stuffing or the curbstone- 
fighting for his party, and making his gains by stealing the 
money he has received from some candidate to ‘treat the 
independent voters, who may be bought with a dram of 
whisky.’’ 


Achieving One's own Liberty but Denying it to 
Others :—The last persecuters of the Jews of whom we hear, 
are the Roumanians and Bulgarians. Having so far achieved 
their own liberty, they deny it to the Tews, who are still laden 
with suffering and sorrow. The Roumanians and Bulgarians 
scarcely deserve their freedom; they have achieved power, 
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but not justice. Their injustice will return upon ther 
“ Curses, like chickens, come home to roost.” 


Sut these are HYen who ara Hacorrupsibie:—O! ‘the 
late Lord Macaulay it may be said that he w as a thorouphly 
incorruptible. man. Among the men with whom he was 

_ brought up—Wilberforce, Henry Thornton, and Zachary 
Macaulay—he could hardly fail to become a patriotic and dis- 
interested man, When he was only earning two hundred a 
year by his pen, the Rev. Sydney Smith, not given to over- 
praise, said of him, ‘I believe that Macaulay is incorruptible. 
You might lay ribbons, stars, garters, wealth, titles, before him 
in vain. He hasan honest genuine love of his country, and 

“the world could not bribe him to neglect her interests.” 


Macaulay so arranged his affairs that their management 
was to him a pastime, instead of being a source of annoyance 
and anxiety. His economical maxims were the simplest; to 
treat efficial and literary gains as capital, and to pay all debits 
within the twenty-four hours. ‘I think,” he said, that prompt 
payment is a moral duty; knowing, asI do, how painful it is 
to be deferred.” 


we 
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COURAGE! ANDENDURANCE. 


Courage and Cowardice :—Courage is the quality which 
all men delight to honour. It is the energy which rises to all 
the emergencies of life. It is the perfect will, which no terrors 
can shake, It will enable one to die, if need be, in the per- 
formance of duty. a 


Who has a word_to say in praise of cowardice? Does not 
the universal conscience condemn it? The coward is mean 
and unmanly. He has not the courage to stand by his opinions, 
He is ready to become a slave. ‘Half of our virtue,” says 
Homer, “‘is torn away when a man becomes a slave;’ and 
“the other half,” added Dr. Arnold, “goes when he becomes a 
slave broken loose.” 


Sir Philip yducy — dealing with a Coward :— Yet it 
fequires courage to’ deal with the coward. A foolish young 
man, who quarrelled with Sir Philip Sydney, and tried to 
provoke him to fight, went so far as to spit in his face. 
**' Youngman,” said Sir Philip, ‘‘if I could as easily wipe your 
blood from my conscience as I can wipe this insult from my 
face, I would this moment take your life.’ This was noble - 
courage. It is a lesson for every one; how to bear and how to 
forbear. 


Courage has a Magnetic Influence :—The courageous 
man is an example to the intrepid. His influence is magnetic. 
He creates an epidemic of nobleness. Men follow him, even 
to the death. It is not the men who succeed that are always 
worthy of estimation. The men who fail for a time, continue 
to exercise a potent influence on theirrace. The leader of the 
forlorn hope may fall in the breach, but his body furnishes the 
bridge over which the victors enter the citadel. 


The martyr may perish at the stake, but the truth for which 
he dies may gather new lustre from his sacrifice. The patriot 
may lay his head upon the block, and hastern the triumph of 
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the cause for which he suffers. The memory of a great life does 
not perish with the life itself, but lives in other minds..... - Thus 
the triumph of a just cause may come late, but when it does 


come, it is due to the men who have failed as well as to the 
men who have eventually succeeded. 


All Blessings, obtained ‘through courage, by Mar- 
tyrs :—All the great work of the world has been accomplished 
by courage. Every blessing that we enjoy— personal security, 
individual liberty, and constitutional freedom—has been 
obtained through long struggles with the powers of evil. The 
right of existing as a nation has only been accomplished 
through ages of wars and horrors. It required four centuries 
of martyrdom to establish Christianity, ..and a century of civil 
wars to introduce the Keformation...... In the progress of 
freedom of thought, (no matter what the truth adhered to is,) 
all martyrs afe our martyrs, They died that we might be free. 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, Christians and Pagans, 
orthodox and heretic, may share in this glorious heritage of 
the past. “The angels of martyrdom and victory,” says Mazzini, 
“are brothers: both extend their wings over the cradle of 
future life.” | 3 


Men,—Butchored to make a Roman Moliday :—Some- 
times, men were torn to pieces by wild beasts in the Roman 
arenas, down tothe end of the third century. They were 
‘‘ butchered to make a Roman holiday.” Nothing gave the 
Roman people greater sport than the fights of the wild beasts, 
the tearing to pieces of the men engaged in the fight, and the 
deadly combats of the gladiators. The same pleasures—so to 
speak—prevailed all over the Roman Empire. Wherever they 
settled, an amphitheatre was founded. 


The Fires of Persecution, in England & Scotland :—~ 
Before this, the fires of persecution had extended to England 
and Scotland. Smithfield, in London, was often ablaze with 
the burning of Protestants and witches. But the Catholics 
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have their book of martyrs as well as the Protestants. Forest, 
an Observant Friar, was burnt for denying the supremacy of 
Henry VII. Fire was used on both sides. In Queen Mary's 
time, the executions for: religion’ became ten times more 
frequent than before......1t is not necessary to mention the 
name of Latimer, Cranmer, and Ridley. The great spirits of 
that time were not of the same temper as the men of to-day. We, 
who shrink at a scalded finger, wonder at the men who were 
not only burnt for their faith, but who. gloried in it...... In the 
old Catholic times, the only method of dealing with Pro- 
testants was fire. Cardinal Beaton burnt George Wishart 
before his castle of St. Andrews, and, looking out of the 
window, saw him shrivelled up with his own eyes. In the 
Protestant times of Charles and James, Protestants persecuted 
Protestants, because of their differences of opinion. The 
myrmidons of the Stewarts hunted the Presbyterians, shot 
them, murdered them, and hanged them. The effect was to 
drive their special form of religion into their very hearts and 
souls. The boot and thumbscrews were horrible to endure, 
but the sufferers were brave and enduring.......4 fter all these 
failures, “the Scotch were suffered to worship God aj ter their own 
tiresome manner, Without pain, penalty, and privation. Wo 
lightning descended from heaven; the country was not ruined ; 
the world is not yet come to an end; the dignitaries who 
foretold all these consequences are utterly forgotten; and 
Scotland has ever since been an increasing source of strength 
to Great Britain.” 


Toleration,—the Test of Civilization,—a recent Bis- 
Sovery: .—Toleration is only a recent discovery in modern 
civilizations. We have ceased to burn men; if is now necessary 
to persuade them. The age of martyrdom, like that of 
miracles, is past. Weare not shot, or pinned toa stake, or 
broken alive on the wheel, as in bygone days. And yet, we 
suffer by isolation, by misrepresentation, by ridicule, and by blame. 
Courage is as necessary as ever for those who would hold by the 
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innate consciousness of the truth. It is even more difficult, 
in these days of indiffereatism, +, keep trur to hisher laws and 
purer instincts, than it was in the times of martyrdom, But 
have we really abandoned our ideas as to the worthlessness of 
persecution ?......Our forefathers have handed down to us the 
priceless heritage of a free state, —won by the lives of some of 
the noblest men who ever lived; and it will be our own fault, if 
. We encourage this revolting appeal to intolerance on the part of those 


who differ from us. 


Individuality must be upheld :—For, without individuality, 
there can be no liberty. Individuality is everywhere to be 
~spared and respected, as the root of everything good. “Even 
despotism does not produce its worst effects,” says John 
Stuart Will, so long as individuality exists under it; and 
whatevet crushes individuality is despotism, by whatever 
name it may be called, and whether it professes to be enforcing 
the will of God, or the injunctions of men.” 


Scientists,—endurine the Perils of Martyrdom :—Even 
the great men, who have laboured to advance the cause of 
science, have endured the perils of martyrdom, In former times 
there was scarcely a great discovery in astronomy, iM natural 
history, or in physical science, which was not denounced as 
leading to infidelity. Bruns was burnt aliv: at Rome for 
exposing the fashionable but false philosophy of his time. The 
followers of Copernicus were branded as_ misbelievers ..... 
Gelileo took up the idea from Holland, and constructed a 
telescope of his own, with which he ascended the tower of 
St. Mark, at Venice, to view the heavenly bodies. He directed 
it to the planets and fixed stars, which he observed with 
incredible delight. He discovered the satellites and belts of 
Jupiter, the phases of Venus, and the spots onthe sun. He 
faithfully recorded the revelations that came down to him 
direct from the skies...... But all these were at variance with 
the received ideas of the time. The Inquisition undertook to 
regulate astronomical science. Galileo was called to Rome, and 
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summoned before the Inquisitors to answer for the heretical doctrines 
he had published. He was compelled to renounce his opinions; 
he declared that he abandoned the doctrine of the earth’s 
motion round the sun. The Inquisitors inserted in the prohibited 
Index the works of Galileo, Kepler, and Copernicus. Galileo 
plucked up heart again, and published a new work, in the 
form of a dialogue, defending his doctrines, He was sum- 
moned before the Inquisition, and was compelled, on bended 
knees, to renounce and abjure his glorious discovery. Galileo 


wanted the courage of his opinions, But.he was an old man. 
of seventy when he denied his faith, Pascal said of his con 


demnation, “It is in vain that you (the Jesuits) have procured 
against Galileo a decree from Rome, condemning his opinion 
of the earth’s motion...... But if we have unerring observations 
proving that it turns round, not all mankind together can keep 
it from turning, nor themselves from turning with it.” Truth 
may run for along time underground, but it rs sure to work 
its way to the surface at last,—-provided you keep hammering 
at it courageously and intelligently. | : 


Th: life of Kepler was as sad as that of Califa He accepted 


the astronomical chair at Gratz in Styria .....But, at Lintz, 
he was excommunicated by the Romin Catholics for his scientific 
opinions. As he said to Hoffman, “How far I can assist you, 
ina place where the priest and school inspector have com- 


bined to brand me with the public stigma of heresy.” His 


book was condemned at Rome, and placed in the prohibited 
Index. In the meantime, his mind was distracted by a far 
greater trouble. His mother, 79 years old. was thrown into 


prison, condemned to the torture, and wes about to. be burnt a3 
a witch. Kepler immediately flew to her relief. He arrived at 


his Swabian home in time to save her from further punishment. 


But more troubles followed. The States of Styria ordered all 


the copies of his ‘‘Kalendar” for 1624 to be publicly burnt. 


His library was sealed up by order of the Jesuits; and he was 
compelled to leave Lintz. But he shortly after died of disease 


of the brain, the result of too much study and persecution. 
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THE LESSONS OF HISTORY. 


ig Lessons from the History of Scotland :—The history 
of Scotland has been a perpetual protest against despotism. 
Its lesson is,—first, the power of individualism; and latterly, 
that of the rights of conscience:.+++- Wallace proceded Bruce. 
The Lowland country was conquered by Edward I. All its 
strong places were in the hands of the English. Wallace 
endeavoured to rouse the spirit of patriotism throughout the 
western counties. Though a man of great personal prowess, 
he was not a great warrior. Wallace was never able to raise a 
sufficient number of men to fight a pitched battle. He was 
deféated at Falkrik. Indeed, he was a min who failed. He 
was the forlorn hope of Scotland at that time. Yet his faith 
in the future of his country nourishzd the national spirit More 
than even the victories of his successor, Robert Bruce. At 
last Wallace was betrayed, and delivered over to the English. 
He was taken to London, hanged, and quartered while still 
living. Thus died the martyr for freedom. But he did not 
live in vain. He inspired his countrymen with the love of 
liberty; and the time came when they could follow his 
example with success. 


Robert Bruce was able to get together a patriotic army, to 
meet the English af Bannockburn in 1314. Before the battle 
began, the Scottish army knelt down in prayer. Edward Il. 
was looking on. He turned to his favourite knight, and said, 
«Argentine, the rebels yield | They beg for mercy tae ‘They 
do, my liege,’ was the reply; “ but not from you.” The 
battle ended, not only in a victory, but in a rout. 


A Lesson from France :—There was another greal defeat 
which England sustained about the same time, which, though 
regarded as deplorable, yet turned out to be as greata blessing as 
that of Bannockburn, It was al the siege of Orleans, which, Dr. 
Arnold says, was “one of the turning points in the history of 


nations. Had the English dominion in France been established, 
14 
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no man can tell what might have been the consequence to 
England, which would probably have become an appendage 
to France. So little does the prosperity of the people depend 
upon success in war, that two of the greatest defeats we ever 
had, have been two of our greatest blessings,—Orleans and 
Bannockburn. Itis curious, too, that in Edward II’s reign, 
the victory over the Irish at Athunree proved our curse, as our 
defeat by the Scots turned out a blessing. Wad the Irish remained 
independent, they might afterwards have been united to us, as 
Scotland was; gnd had Scotland been reduced to subjection, it 
would have been another curse to us like [reland.” 

The English were overrunning France. They had won many 
battles; they had entered Paris, and were beseiging Orleans. 
France was in a dismal condition. The principal nobles 
abandoned the King...... Then arose Joan of Arc. But being of 
a nervous temperament, in her exalted State, she dreamt 
dreams, and heard solemn words spoken to her. She was told 
to “go to the help of the King of France,” and was assured 
‘that she would restore his kingdom to him.” Captain Baudri- 
court, who was informed of her wishes, thought at first that 
she was mad. At last he was so touched by her earnestness, 
that he offered to furnish her with an equipment of armed 
men, and to conduct her to the King. She travelled through 
the 150 miles of country occupied by the English; and at 
length reached the King and Court at Chinon in safety......The 
King sent her on to Orleans, and she reached the beseiged 
city. The English were already beginning to be distressed. 
They had sat down before Orleans during the winter, and 
their forces were fast melting away...... Joan d’'Arc headed the 
attack upon the English in the bastilles. They were driven out, 
though in storming the last (the Tournelles) the. Maid was 
wounded. But she was not satisfied with raising the seige of 
Orleans. The English must be driven out of the country, 
The army, under her direction, followed the enemy to Patay, 
where they were again defeated. Then followed the crowning; 
of Charles VIL, at Rheims, as she had predicted, | 
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Afterwards, the English and Burgundians, having agaiti 
coalesced, laid siege to Compiegne, onthe river Oise. There 
she was dragged from her house and made prisoner. _She was given 
by her countrymen to the English, wha handed her over to the 
Inquisition at Rouzn to be judged. It decided that “this girl 
was wholly the devil’s,” atid ought to be treated accordingly. 
Neither the French Burgurdians, nor the English protested against 
the hideous punishment she was about to receive. The usual 
process in those days was to burn all witches and sorcerers 
possessed by the devil; and Joan d’Arc was accordingly 
condemned to be burnt alive. Her martyrdom took place at 
Rouen,.....But the French people have not forgotten Joan 
d’Arc. Many statues have now been erected to her memory. She 
has been an object of veneration to generation after genera- 
tion of French soldiers. Whena regiment marches through 
Domremy, the soldiers always halt and present arms in honout 
of her birthplace. It is touching to hear of the custom having 
survived so long, and the memory of the maiden heroine being 
still kept green by the country she served so faithfully. 


The same Lessons from the History of Italy :—Let us 
go back to some of the great hero-martyrs of Italy, to Arnold 
of Brescia, Dante, and Savonarola. Shortly after the fall of the 
Roman Empire, the baser influences of human nature again 
obtained the ascendency. One writer stigmatised the vices of 
the Romans in these biting words:—‘ Who is ignorant of 
their vanity and arrogance...... Dexterous in mischief, they 
have never learnt the science of doing good. Adulation and 
calumny, perfidy and treason, are the familiar acts of their 


policy.” 


Corruption an frivolity in high places never fail lo exert a 
pernicious influence on the condition of society. They extend to 
the lower classes, when all become alike profigate. Italy was 
abandoned to luxury and frivolity by the higher classes, While 
poverty, misery, and vice pervaded the lower. The churchmen 
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Were no better than the multitude. ‘If you wish your son to 
be a wicked man, make him a priest,” ,was a common saying. 


Thus, a once brave and vigorous people were on the verge of 
moral destruction. 


Arnold of Brescia:—/n the twelfth century, Arnold of 
Brescia sounded the trumpet of Italian liberty. His position 
in the Church was of the lowest rank. But he was an im- 
passioned and eloquent preacher. He preached purity, love, 
righteousness. He also preached liberty. This was the most 
dangerous of all his teachings. Yet the people revered himasa 
patriot. There were not wanting enemies to report his 
sayings to the Pope, Innocent II, condemned his views, and 
the magistrates of Brescia proceeded to execute his sentence, 
But Arnold, forewarned, fled over the Alps into Switzerland... 
He returned, protected by the nobles and the people, and for 
ten years his eloquence thundered over the Seven Hills. He 
exhorted the Romans to assert the inalienable rights of men 
and Christians......His rule continued during the lives of two 
Popes, but on the accession of Adrian IV., the only English- 
man who ever ascended the throne of St. Peter, Arnold was 
opposed with vigour and power. The Pope cast an interdict 
over the whole people, and the banishment of the reformer 
was the price of their absolution, Arnold was apprehended 
and sentenced to death. He was burnt alive in the presence of a 
careless and ungrateful pzople, and his ashes were thrown into 
the Tiber, lest his followers should collect and worship the 
relics of their master. 


Dante :—Italy went on in its career of frivolity, dissipa- 
tion, and vice. State warred against state, and Guelphs and 
Ghibellines wasted the. country. Jn the thirteenth century, 
Danle app.ated, and again sounded the note of liberty. He 
believed in eternal justice. In virtue of the truth and love 
which dwelt in his own soul, he contrasted the life of Italy 
with the higher and nobler tendencies of humanity. The mad 
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Italian world trembled in the light of time......Dante was the 
herald of his nation’s liberty,—braving persecution, exile, and 
death for the love of it. Jn his De Morarchia, he advocated, like 
Arnold of Brescia, the separation of the spiritual from the civil 
power, and held that the temporal government of the Pope was 
a usurption. His De Monarchia was publicly burnt at Bologna, 
by order of the papal legate, and the baok was placed upon the 
Roman Index. He was always the most national of the Italian 
poets, the most loved, the most read. He was banished from 
Florence in 130]. His house was given up to plunder, and he 
was sentenced, in his absence, to be burnt alive. During his. 
banishment he wrote some of his noblest works. Men thought 
of him, reverenced him, and loved him. It was desired that 
his sentence of banishment should be repealed, and that he 
should return to Florence. He was told that he would receive 
such a pardon on condition of his presenting himself as a criminal. 
When the proposal was made to him, he exclaimed, ‘*‘ What! 
is this the glorious revocation of an unjust sentence, by which 
Dante Alighieri is to be recalled to his country? Is this what 
patriotism is worth? Is this the recompense of my continued 
labour and study ?......lf, by this way only, can I return to 
Florence, then Florence shall never again be entered by me. 
And what then? Shall 1 not see the sun and the stars wher- 
ever I may be, and ponder the sweet truth somewhere under 
heaven......No! no! I shall not return!’’ Dante accordingly 
refused the pardon thus offered. He remained in banishment 
for twenty years, and died at Ravenna in 1321. 
Savonarola:—About a century later, another herald of 

freedom appeared—a most faithful and courageous man, 
Who ranks among the jewels of history,—Girolamo Savonarola....:. 
His mother was a woman possessed of great force of character. 
It was at first intended that Girolamo should be educated as a 
physician, but his proclivities drew him in quite another dir- 
ection......ltaly was still abandoned to its passions, its 
corruptions, and its vices. The rich tyrannised over the poor ; 
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arid the poor were miserable, helpless and abandoned. 
Girolamo had early imbibed religious or ethical ideas...... 
‘‘ There is no one,’ he wrote to his father,—‘‘ not even one 
remaining, who desiress that which is good; we must learn 
from children and women of low estate; for, in them only yet 
remains any shadow of innocence. The good, are oppressed... 
I left home because I saw everywhere virtue despised and vice 
honoured......Nothing more remains for me to say, than to 
beseech you, as a man of strong mind to comfort my mother, 
and I pray that you and she will give me your blessing.” 
(From a letter to his father.) 


The corruption of the Church at that time had become 
almost intolerable. The insatiable avarice of Paul J/.; the 
treachery and unscrupulousness of Sixtus ]V.; the unmen- 
tionable crimes of Alexander VI. (Borgia), caused universal 
dismay among the good men throughout /taly......At the same 
time, liberty had almost disappeared. The petty princes who 
tyrannised over the people, showed neither the energy nor the 
sagacity of their fathers. Their only craving was for power 
without control. Their conduct occasionally roused the resent- 
ment of their subjects. Thus several of them were assassinated 
- in the open day. Duke Galeazzo was assassinated in a church 
at Milan. 

_ Arriving at Florence, Savonarola was shocked. “The 
artists, men of letters, politicians, the gentry, and the common 
people, were alike corrupt in mind ; without virtue, public or 
private ; guided by no moral sentiment. Religion was tsed- 
either as a tool for governing, or asa low hypocrisy. There 
was no faith in civil affairs, in religion, in morals, or in 
philosophy. Even scepticism did not exist with any degree 
of earnestness, A cold indifference to principle reigned 
throughout.”’...... For exposing the vices of his time, in 1495; 
Savonarola was threatened with assassination by the Arrabbiati,—a 
Florentine club of conspirators in favour of the- Medicis. 
They thought that, by killing the Friar, they would put an end 
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to the republic. On this, a volunteer body of armed men sur: 
rounded him, protected and accompanied him from the Duomo 
to the convent of St. Mark’s. The Pope, Borgia (Alexander 
VI.) sent a brief from Rome, suspending his preaching, and at 
the same time denouncing him asa disseminator of false 
doctrine...... The Pope at length withdrew his order, and per- 
mitted Savonarola to preach as before. He offered to make 
Savonarola a cardinal, provided he would in future change the 
style of language used in his sermons. The offer was made to 
him, and refused...... The Pope passed sentence of excommunic- 
ation of Savonarola in May 1497. Every one was prohibited 
from rendering him any assistance, or having any communic- 
ation with him, as a person excommunicated and suspected of 
heresy. 


Then followed a great change in public opinion, It veered 
round suddently, like vane blown by the wind. Savonarola 
had worked for eight years in the city of Florence. He had 
warned the people to repent, to live at peace with each other, 
to struggle for liberty, to put aside’ profigacy and gambling, 
and worst of all—as regarded himself—he had urged them to 
proceed immediately, with the help of God, to a universal 
reform of the Church. He had been the most popular man in 
Florence; and now he was the {most unpopular. The tide had 
suddently turned. The followers of Savonarola had either 
disappeared, or concealed themselves ; for, now, the whole of 
Florence s:emzd hostile t) him.+«-+-+- The Franciscans challenged 
him to the ordeal of fire—one of the strange practics of the 
Middle Ages. Savonarola set his face against it ..... The con- 
vent of St. Marks’s was attacked by the mob...... The troops 
burst in, and Savonarola was taken prisoner. His hands were 
tied behind him, and he was led a prisoner to the Signory. 
The people were ferocious, and were with difficulty held from 
slaying him...... He was immediately put to the torture...... 
His judges were all his enemies. -He was interrogated, and 
he answered. A Florentine attorney, Ceccome, hearing . the 
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regrets among the Signory that they could find nothing 
against Savonarola, said “Where no cause exists, we must invent 
one. At the command of Cardinal Romolino, he was again 
stripped and fortured with savage cruelty. He became delirious, 
and mide incoherent answers, which the attorney entirely 
altered...... He was now ready for execution...... He reached 
the upper part of the ladder, and looked round on the people, 
who had before hung upon his lips in the Duomo. What a 
change! Th fickle mob were now screaming for his death. He 
sibmitted his neck to the rope, and was turned off by the 
hangman. His death was sudden. The chains were wrapped 
round the Friar’s body, and the fire below soon consumed him, 
The execution took place on the 23rd of May 1498, when Savon- 
arola was only in his forty-fifth year. 


Though Luther canonised him as the martyr of Protes- 
tantism, it was not because of this that he was put to death; 
but becase of his intense love of liberty. His aim was not to 
desert the Church, but to tighten the bonds of liberty and 
religion, restoring both to their true principles. It was for this 
that he bore his martyrdom; so that Italy may again stand 
at the head of a renovated civilisation...... Florence is one of the 
most. memorable of cities. It has been the dwelling-place 
of great thinkers, great poets, great artists—of Dante, Galileo, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Rapheal, Donatello, 
Lucca della Robbia, Machiavelli; and many more illustrious 
men. There are to be seen ‘the statue that enchants the 
world,” the glorious works of the greatest painters in Italy, 
the observatory of Galileo, the birthplace of Dante, the dying- 
place of Lorenzo de’Medici, the home and tomb of Michael 
Angelo. But perhaps the most interesting places in Florence 
are the Duomo, where Savonarola preached with such impas- 
sioned eloquence; the convent of St. Mark’s where he lived 
his life of poverty, piety, and study, and the Palazzo Signora, 
where he was delivered over to the hands of tyrants, and dizd 
the death of a martyr. 
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SYMPATHY. 


 Sympathy,—the Great Secret of Life :—Sympathy is one 
of the great secrets of life. It overcomes evil, and strengthens 
good, It disarms resistance, melts the hardest heart, and 
develops the better part of human nature-++.+eSympathy is founded - 
on love. Jt is but another word for disinterestedness and 
affection. We assume another state of mind; we go out of 
ourself and inhabit another’s personality. We sympathise with 
him ; we help him; we relieve him. There can be no lov: with- 
oul sympathy ; there can be no friendship without sympathy. Like 
mercy, sympathy and benevolence are twice blessed, blessing 
-both giver and receiver. While they bring forth an abundant 
fruit of happiness in the heart of the giver, they grow up into 
kindness and benevolence in the heart of the receiver. | 


“We often do more gaod,” says Canon Farrar, “by our 
sympathy tkan by our labours, and render to the world a more 
lasting service by absence of jealousy and recognition of merit, 
than we could ever render by the straining efforts of personal 
ambition”’......It is true that kind actions are not always 
received with gratitude, but this ought never to turn aside the’ 
sympathetic helper....,. Then, again, a man cannot do good or 
evil to others without doing good or evil to himself. 

Probably there is no influence so powerful as sympathy in 
awakening the affections of the human heart. There are few, even 
of the most rugged natures, whom it does not influence, It 
constrains much more than force can do. A kind word, ora 
kind look, will act upon these upon whom coercion has been 
tried in vain. While sympathy invites to love and obedience, 
harshness provokes aversion and resistance. The poet is 
right, who says that “ Power itself hath not one half the might 
of Gentleness.”’ 


Sympathy, widened, is a Civilizing Force :—Sympathy, 
when allowed to take a wider range, assumes the larger form 


of public philanthropy. It influences man in the endeavour to 
: 15 
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elevate his fellow-creatures froma state of poverty and dis- 
tress, to improve the condition of the masses of the pecple; to 
diffuse the results of civilisation far and wide among mankind ; ‘. 
and to unite in the bonds of peace and brother-hood ‘the 
parted families of the human race...... Man can make of life 


what he will. He can give as much value to it, for himself 
and others, as he has power given him. 


Though we may look to our understanding for eee ee 
it is to theaffections only that we must trust for happiness... 


“The secret of ¢ a mother’ S Miele! * arises from her capacity 
of poses | | 


Selfish Men ;—The men most to be pitied are those who. 
have no command. over themselves, who have no feeling of. 
duty to others, who wander through life seeking their own 
pleasure...... Some of those who are vain of their fine feelings, 
love themselves dearly, but have little regard. for the individuals 
about them. They are not polite or kind to extraneous society. 


- @he Best & Noblest are the Most Sympathetic: .—The- 
best and the noblest men are most sympathetic. Bishop Wil- 
berforce. was distinguished by his power of sympathy. A friend 
was asked, ‘‘ What is the secret of Wilberforce’s success?” 
‘It is his power of sympathy,’’ was the ready answer. He was 
large- -hearted, generous, and liberal. . He went straight to the 
front, and threw himself heart and soul into every project 
which had good for its object. He took the lead in every 


experiment. which seemed to him worth trying. And success 
was the result. 


Sympathy is he capacity of feeling for the suferings, the 
difficulties, and the diszouragements of others. It was said of 
Norman Macleod that sympathy was the first and the last thing 
in his character. He found in humanity so much to interest 
him. The most common-place man or woman yielded up 
some contribution of humanity. “‘ When he came to see me,” 
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said a blacksmith, ‘he spoke as if he had been a smith him- 
self.”......Man is, above all, the central point of human action; $0 
that what was in him and went forth from him, is alone im- 
portant......When about to enter on his Barony work in 
Glasgow, Norman Macleod said:—“ We want living men! not 
their bsoks or thzir money only, but themselves...... The poor and 
needy, the naked.and outcast, the prodigal and broken- hearted, 

can see and féel, as they never did apbiNe else in this world, 

the love which calmly shines in that eye.” 


Dr, Macleod’s words might equally apply to London, the 
richest as well as the poorest city in the world. Few people 
‘know the East of London, with’ its seething mass of want, 
wickedness, and wretchedness. Some give their money to 
elevate the people, but few give their time or their brains. 
The late Edward Denison was an exception. He threw him- 
self heart and soul into the work of reclaiming the East of 
London poor. He established penny banks among them, 
knowning that the first step to re-claim a man is to wrest his 
spare earnings from the gin-house, and make him provide for 
his family as well as for the future...... But what was he among 
so many? ‘*Whata monstrous things it is,” he said, ‘that 
in the richest country in the world, large masses of the 
population should be condemned, annually, to starvation and 


death.’ i 


- he want of Sympathy,—the Maiu Evil of our Time: 
‘The last words which Judge Talfourd spoke were these :—" If 
‘were to be asked what is the great want of English society, 
so as to mingle class with class, I should say, in one word, 
-The want is the want of Sympathy.” This is the main evil of our 
time. There is a widening chasm which divides the various 
classes of society. The rich shrink back from the poor, the 
poor shrink back from the rich. The one class withholds its 
sympathy and guidance, the other withholds its obedience 


and respect. 
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The Evil Results of Pure Self-Interest :— lhe rule now 
is, that self-interest, without regard to others, is the polar star of our 
earthly sphere, and that everything that stands in the way is to 
be trodden down beneath our hungry hoofs. Sympathy seems 
ta be dying out bztween employers and employed. in the, great 
manufacturing town, the masters and workmen live apart from 
each other. They do not know each other. They have no 
sympathy with each other. If the men want higher wages, 
there is a strike; if the masters want lower wages, there is a 
lock-out. There is combination on both sides, Then, a conference 
is proposed, sometimes with good results, sometimes with 
bad. Agitation goes on, and hard things are said. Sometimes 
the employer’s house is set on fire and his carriages are burnt ; 
the dragoons and infantry are called out, and there is a pause ; 
but what an injury has been done to head and heart on both sides ! 


And what shall we say of domestic service? The want of 
sympathy has died out, at least in large cities. There isa 
constant change going on—one set of servants succeeds 
another. And yet the lives of families cannot be carried-on 
upon the principles of mere barter—so much money, so much 
service. Servants, when they enter our homes, should be 
regarded, in one sense, as members of the family, It is now far 
otherwise ; the servant, though her help is essential to our 
daily comfort, is regarded as but a hired person, doing her 
appointed work for so much current coin of the realm. She 
lives in the kitchen and sleeps in the attic......No sympathy 
exists between the employer and the employed, no more than 
if they inhabited different countries, and spoke in different 
languages. 


Selfishness Hardens the Heart The want of sym- 
pathy pervades society. We do not know each other, or do 
not care for each other, as we ought to do. Selfishness strikes 
its rool8 overy deep. In parsuit of pleasure or wealth, we become 
hard and indifferent. Each persom is eager to run his or her 
race, without regard to the feelings of others.. We do not 
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think of helping onwards those who have heavier butdens to 
bear than ourselves. Judge Talfourd’s last words pointed out 
the mischief of such a condition. Jt makes men regardless of 
fraud and crime. Not recognising the brotherhood of the race, 
they selfishly and keenly pursue their own interest over the 
bodies and souls, and over the lives and properties of others. 


The idle and selfish man cares little for the rest of the world. 
He does nothing to help the forlorn or the destitute. ‘ What 
are they to me?” he says; ‘‘let them look after. themselves. 
Why should I help them ? They have done nothing for me! 
They are suffering? There always will be suffering in the 
swotld. What can’t be cured must be endured. It will be all 


«Don’t care” is not let off so easily as he imagines. The 
man who does not care for others, who does not sympathise 
with and help other, is very often pursued with a just retribu- 
tion. (1) He doesn’t care for the foul pestilential air breathed 
by the inhabitants of houses a few streets off; but the fever 
which has been bred. there floats into his house, and snatches 
away those who are dearest to him. (2) He doesn’t care for 
the criminality, ignorance, and poverty, massed there; but 
the burglar and the thief find him out in his seclusion. (3) 
He doesn’t care for pauperism, but he has to pay the heavy 
Poor’s-rate half-yearly. - (4) He doesn’t care for politics ; 
but there is an income tax, which is a wat tax. So that he finds 
that “ Don’t care” is not sucha cheap policy after all... (5) Don’t 
care’? was the man’ who was to blame for the well-known 
catastrophe :— 


‘For want of a nail, the shoe was lost ; for want of a 
shoe, the horse was lost; and for want of a horse, 
the man was lost.” 

Heartless Political Economists :_The political econo: 
mists say that the relationship of master and servant is simply 
a money bargain—-so much service, so much wage. In the 
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calculations of the economists, this is doubtless the contract 
which they are required-to recognise. But the imoralist, the 
“philosopher, thz statesman, the man, should acknowledge, inthe 
positions of master and servant, @ social tie, imposing upon the 
parties certain duties and. affections- growing-out of their common 
sympathies as human beings, and the positions they respectively 
fill. There should be kindness on both sides, with the respect 
due to human beings......But that school treats mankind as if 
they were mere machines; the re or the heart never 
enter into their consideration +6 ... Fidelity. seems to be a lost 
‘art, * Tt is now a matter of money. ‘¢ Mutual respect has 
‘departed. He that respects not is ‘not respected,’ ” says 
Herbert, 

All Blessings Flow from a “Peeling Heart : ea is. not 
so much literary culture that is wanted...... It is the heart, 
taste, and judgment, which determine the happiness of man, 
and restore him to the highest form of being, Burns says :—. 


‘Tis notin titles nor in rank; 
*Tis not in wealth like Loheee sedis 
To purchase peace and rest 
’Tis not in making muckle mair; ~~ : 
-’Tis not in books; it’s not in lear, 
~ To make us truly blest: 


ei: Happiness have not her seat : 
And centre in the breast, 
We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
' But never can be blest.” Se ak 
When Michael Angelo’s servant, Urbino, lay on his death- 
bed, the aged sculptor. watched over him ‘night aiid day, 
notwithstanding his own infirmities. But he died... “He 
lived with me for twenty-six years, always good,’ intelligent, 
.and faithful. I bad enriched'him, and the moment when I 
thought to find in. hima staff for my. old age, he escapes, 
jeaving me only the hope of seeing him again in Heaven, a 
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mre :— Act and speak {0 your servants as you wuld wish others to 
do to you, if you Were a servant, The master and mistress should. 


show themselves towards all their servants, loving, patient, 
humble, and ‘pacific, while at the same time, just. | 


Sympathy,—should be the Motive Power in Hiome, 
Family; and the State :—It is scarcely necessary to speak of 
_ the sympathy of the home.. ‘‘ The first society,” said Cicero,’ 
‘¢is in marriage, then in-a family, and then ina state.” The. 
father ruling over his family isa monarch. But his power must. 
be inssympathy with those he rules. 4/]] progress begins at 
-home; and from that source, be it pure or tainted, issue the princi- 
bles and maxims that gavern society. The motive Bes of the 
ae is sympathy and love. » : 


eT he noblest and Pires eaitty.’ observes _ Jean Paul 
Richter, ‘with which Nature could and must. furnish wom41n, for 
the benefit of posterity, was love, the most ardent, yet without 
return, and for an object unlike herself. The child receives 
love, and kisses; and. night watchings, but at first it only 
answers with rebuffs; and the weak creature, which requires 
most, pays least. But the mother gives unceasingly.” 


On. the father depends the gov:rnment ‘af the house, on the woman 
its maragem2nt. Has the father learnt to rule the house by 
kindness and self-control? Has th: woman learnt any of those 
atts by which home is made comfortable ? . If not, marriage 
becomesa fearful strife of words and acts. ‘‘Indeed,” said 
Sir Arthur Helps, “I almost doubt whether the head of a family 
does not do more mischief if he is unsympathetic, than even if he 
were unjust.” 


For a man tobe happy, he must havea soul-mate as well 
as a help-mate. Both must be true, chaste, and sympathetic. 
Towards their children they must be loving. There are many 
trials in family life; but with self control and self-sacrifice they 
may be overcome. “Patience” says Tertullian, “ ornaments the 
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woman, and proves the man. Itis loved in a boy, it is praised 
ina youth. In every age it is beautiful.” If he wishes to 
reply to any word of an angry person, neither the strength of 
Samson nor the wisdom. of Solomon would suffice to him. 
Therefore, patience and forbearance. An ounce of good cheer 
is worth a ton of melancholy. __ 


‘The true wife takes a sympathy in her hussand’s pursutts. 
She cheers him, encourages him, and helps him. She enjoys 
his successes and his pleasures; and makes as little as possible 
over his yexations, In his seventy-second year, Faraday, after 
a long and happy marriage, wrote to his wife :—‘ I long to see 
you, dearest, and to talk over things together, and call to mind 
all the kindnesses I have received, My head is full, and my 
heart also; but my recollection rapidly fails, even as regards 
the friends that are in the room with me. You will have to 
resume your old function of being a pillow to my mind, and 
a rest—a happy-making wife.” 


No man was more sympathetic than Charles Lamb. 
There are few who have not heard of the one awful event in 
his life. When only twenty-one, his sister Mary, in a fit of 
frenzy, stabbed h:r mother to the heart with a carving knife. 
Her brother, from that moment, resolved to sacrifice his life 
to his ‘‘ poor, dear, dearest sister,” and voluntarily became 
her companion. He gave up all thoughts of love and marriage. 
Under the strong influence of duty, he renounced the only 
attachment he had ever formed. With an income of scarcely 
£ 100 a year, he trod the journey of life alone, fortified by 
his attachment for his sister. Neither pleasure nor toil ever 
diverted him from his purpose. 


When released from the lunatic asylum, she devoted part 
of her time to the composition of the Tales from Shakespeare, 
and other works. Hazlitt speaks of her as one of the most 
sensible women he ever. knew, though she had through life 
recurring fits of insanity, and even when well, was constantly on 
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the brink of madness, When she felt a fit of insanity 
coming on, Charles would take her under his arm to the 
Hoxton Asylum. It was affecting to see the young brother and 
his elder sister walking together and weeping togeth:r, on this 
painful errand. He carried the strait-jacket in his hand, and 
delivered her up to the care of the asylum authorities. When 
she had recovered her reasan, she went home again to her brother, 
who joyfully received her,—treating her with the utmost 
tenderness ..... Their affection continued for forty years, Wwith- 
out a cloud, except such as arose from the fluctuations of her 
health. Lamb did his duty nobly and man‘ully, and he reaped a 


fitting reward. 


WY 
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PHILANTHROPY, 


(FAITH IN THE PowER OF LovE, KINDNESS, 
AND GENTLE METHODS.) 


(NOTEABLE EXAMPLES, ILLUSTRATING 
THIS FAITH.) 


“Many groans arise from dying men, which we hear not. 
Many cries are uttered by widows and fatherless children, 
which reach not our ears. Many cheeks are wet with tears, 
and faces sad with unutterable grief, which we see not. Cruel 
tyranny is encouraged. The hands of robbers are strengthened, 
and thousands are kept in helpless slavery, who never injured us,’— 


(John Woolman, Quaker, 1775.) 


Faith in Physical Force,—the Logic of the Barbarian :— 
Men are very slow to give up their faith in physical fore, as 
necessary for the guidance, correction, and discipline of others. 
Force is avery palpable thing, and dispenses with all inquiry 
ints causes and effects. It is the short way of settling matters, 
without any weighing of arguments. It is the summary logic of 
the barbarians among whom the best man is he who strikes the 
heaviest blow or takes the surest aim. 


Even civilised nations have been very slow to abandon 
their faith in force. Until very recent times, men of honour, 
who chanced to fall out, setiled their quarrels by the duel; and 
governments, almost without exception, resort to arms to settle 
their quarrels as to territory or international arrangements. 
Indeed, we have been so trained and educated into a belief 
in the efficacy of force,—wer has b-come so identified in 
history with honsur, glory, all sorts of high-sounding naines,—that 
we can scarcely imagine it possible that the framework of 
society could be held together, were the practice of force 
discarded, and that of loye, beneyolence, and justice, substi- 
tuted in its place. ; 
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Faith in the Power of Love and Gentle methods; 
Growing :—And yet doubts are widely entertained as to the 
efficacy of the policy of force. It is suspected that force 
begets more resistance than it is worth, and that if men are put 
down by violent methods, a spirit of rebellion is created, This 
spirit breaks out from time to time in violent deeds, in hatred. 
in vice, and incrime. Such, indeed, has been the issue of the 
policy of force in all countries and in all times. The history 
of the world is, to a great extent, the history of the failure of 
physical force. 


Are we growing wiser? Do we begin to see that if we 
would make men better and happier, we must resort to a greater 
and more beneficient force,—the forc: of Love and Gentleness > Such 
methods of treating human beings have never in any case 
produced resistance or rebellion; have never made them 
worse; but inall cases made them better. Love isa cons- 
training power; itelevates and civilises all who come under its 
influence. It indicates faith in man, and without faithin man’s 
better nature, no methods of treatment will avail in improving 
him. Kindness draws out the better part of every nature,— 
disarming resistance, dissipating angry passions, and melting the 
hardest heart, It overcomes evil, and strengthens good. 
_ Extend the principle to nations, and it still applies, It has already 
banished feuds between clans, between provinces; let it 
have free play, and war between nations will also cease. 
Though the idea may seem Utopian now, future generations 
will come to regard war as a crime too horrible to be perpetrated. 


Ignorance is ever so cock-sure and confident: Luna~ 
tics, Criminals, &c.:—! he principle of force has, in past times, 
been dismally employed in the treatment of lunatics, lepers, galley= 
slaves, and criminals. (1) Lunatics were chained and putin 
cages like wild beasts. (2) The lepers were banished from the 
towns, and made to live in some remote quarter, away from 
human beings,—though themselves human. (3) The galley- 
slaves were made to tug at the oar until they expired in 
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‘misery, (4) Criminals were crowded together without regard 
to age or sex, until the prisons of Europe became the very 
sink of iniaqity. Some four hundred years ago, criminals were 
given over to be vivisected alive by the surgeons of Florence 
and Pisa. Their place has now been taken by dumb brutes,— 
an equally cruel and barbarous practice. 


Some Examples of Philanthropic Men:—St. Vincent de 
Paul was a philanthropist of the highest order. He was the 
son of a farmer...... Going by sea, the ship by which he sailcd 
was captured, after a sharp engagement, by three African 
corsairs......He was taken to Tunis and madea galley slave. 
Being unfit for sea work, and constantly sick, he was sold to a 
Moorish physician. At the end of a year his master died, and 
he was sold again to a farmer, who was a native of Nice...... 
Shortly after, St. Vincent de Paul entered a brother-hood at Rome, 
whose office it was to wait on the sick in hospitals. He next 
removed to Paris, where he carried on the same work. He 
established the order of Sisters of Mercy, thus giving a noble 
scope for the charity and benevolence of women. These 
Sisters of Mercy have been the prime workers in evey charitable 
task in Fraaze ard els:where—nursing the sick, teaching the 
young, and attending deserted children,—ever foremost in 
every good work. Remembering his captivity, he devoted him- 
self to raising money for redeeming the African captives. He 
was thus the means of ransoming no less than twelve hundred 
slaves. The deeds of the corsairs were finally put an end to 
by the combined fleets of France and England, in 18/6, when 

the old dens of pirates were razed at Algiers. 


We hear of the dungeons and chains in the castles of 
chivalry. But what tales of misery and of crueliy are unfolded 
before the legal tribunals of the moderns ! Search the annals of 
the poor in our great cities, and how often will you have to 
say with Jeremy Taylor, ‘‘This isan uncharitableness next to 
the cruelties of savages.” 
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The benevolent spirit of John Howard was fitst directed to 
the reform of prisoas by a personal adventure of a seemingly 
accidental nature. He was ona voyage to Portugal, bui was 
captured by a French privateer. He was treated with great 
cruelty, He was allowed no food or water for forty-eight 
hours; and after landing at Brest, he was imprisoned in the 
castle with the rest of the captives. They were cast into a filthy 
dungeon, and were kept for a considerable time longer without 
food. At length a joint of mutton was flung into the den, 
which the unhappy men were forced to tear in pieces, and 
gnaw like wild beasts. The prisoners experienced the same 
cruel treatment for a week, and were compelled to lie on the 
floor of the horrible dungeon, with nothing but straw to shelter 
them from the noxious and pestilential damps of the place. 


Howard was at last set at liberty, and returned to England; 
but he gave himself no rest until he had succeeded in liberating 
many of his fellow-prisoners. He then opened a correspon- 
dence with English prisoners in other gaols and fortresses on 
the Continent: and found that sufferings as bad, or even greater 
than his own, were the common lot of the captives. 


Shortly after, his attention was called to the state of 
English prisons, in the course of his duties as High Sheriff of the 
country of Bedford. This office is usually an honorary one, 
leading merely to a little pomp and vain show. But with 
Howard it was different. To be appointed to an office was 
with him to incur the obligation to fulfil its duties. He sat in 
court and listened attentively to the proceedings. When the trials 
were over, he visited the prison in which the criminals were 
confined, There he became acquainted with the shameful and 
brutal treatment of malefactors. The sight that met his eyes in 
prison revealed to him the nature of his future life- mission. 


The prisons of England, as well as of other cottntrie’, wete 
then in a frightful state. The prisoners were neither separated 
nor classified. The comparatively innocent and the abomin- 
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ably guilty were herded together; so that common gaols 
became the hotbeds of crime. The hungry man who stole a loaf 
of bread found himself in contact with the burglar or the 
murderer. The debtor and the forser,—the petty thief and the 
cut-throat,—the dishonest girl and the prostitute—were all 
mixed up together. Swearing, cursing, and blaspheming, per- 
vaded the gaol. Religious worship was unknown. The place 
was made over to Beelzebub. The devil was king. 


Howard thus simply tells his impressions as to the treat- 
ment of prisoners: —‘‘ Some who by the verdict of juries were 
declared not guilty—some on whom the grand jury did not find 
such an appearance of guilt as subjected them to a trial—and 
some whose prosecutors did not appear against them—after 
having been confined for months, were dragged back to gaol, 
and locked up again until they should pay sundry fees to the 
gaoler, the clerk of assize, and such like.” He also remarked 
that the ‘‘ hard-hearted creditors,” who sometimes threatened 
their debtors that they should rot in gaol, had indeed a very 
truthful significance; for, there in gaol men really did rot— 
literally sinking and fostering from filth and malaria. Howard 
estimated that, numerous as were the lives sacrificed on the 
gallows, quite as many fell victims to cold and damp, 
disease and hunger...... The cells were built underground, and 
the prisoners were given anallowance of straw, which cost a 
guinea a year. The gaoler not only had no salary, but he paid 
f, 40 a year to the under-sheriff for his situation! He made 
his income by extortion. 


Howard went on from place to place, inspired by his noble 
mission. ‘The idea of ameliorating the condition of prisoners 
engrossed his whole thoughts, and possessed him like a passion, 
No toil, nor danger, nor bodily suffering could turn him from 

the great object of his life. He went frorn one end of England to 
the other, in order éo drag forth to the light the disgusting mysteries 
of th: British prison-houses.... ~On his survey, the House of 
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Commons resolved itself into a committee, in order to ascer- 
tain the actual state of the case. He appeared before it, laden 
with his notes. In the course of the inquiry, a member, 
surprised at the extent and minuteness of his information, 
inquired at whose expense he had travelled. Howard was 
almost choked before he could reply...... One by one, the bills 
were passed on the lines suggested by him. . 


Having exhausted England, Howard proceeded into Scotland 
and Ireland, and inspect:d thz gaols in those countries. He found 
them equally horrible, and published the results of his inquiries 
with equal success. Then, he proceeded to the Continent,—to 
Belgium, Holland and Germany, to inquire into the prison 
accommodation there. He proceeded jo Switzerland, on the 
same errand of love. He there found the science of prison discip- 
line revealed. The prisoners were made to work, not only for 
their own benefit, but to diminish the taxes levied for the 
maintenance of prisons ..... He published his great work on the 
‘¢ The State of Prisons.” It was received with great sensation. 
He was again examined by the House of Commons as to the 
further measures required for the reformation of prisoners. 
He recommended houses of correction. He had observed one at 
Amsterdam, which he thought might be taken as a model. It 
was thus that he opened th: eyes of the thoughtful and the chari- 
table of all countries to the importance of prison reform. 


He now resolved to visit the prisons of Russia...... Armed 
with power, hz went to see the infliction of the knout. A man and 
woman were brought out. The man received sixty strokes, 
and the woman twenty-five. ‘I saw the woman,’ says 
Howard, “ina very weak condition some days after, but 
could not find the man any more.” Determined to ascertain 
what had become of him, Howard visited the executioner. 
“Can you,” he said, ‘inflict the knout so as to occasion 
death in a very short time ?” “ Yes!” “In how short a time ts 
‘In a day or two.” ‘‘Have you ever so inflicted it?” “I have |” 
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‘Do you receive orders thus to inflict the punishment?” ‘I 
do!” Thus, the boast of Russia, that capital punishments had 
been abolished throughout the empire, was effectually exposed. 
He wrote from Moscow, that “no less than seventy thousand 
recruits for the army and navy have died in the Russian 
hospitals during a single year.” Now, Haward was an accurate 
man, incapable of saying anything but the truth; and therefore, 
this horrible fact cannot but heighten our detestation both 
of war and of despotism......He began his enquiries on the 
subject of th: plaguz. He went to Russia as far as Kherson, in 
Russian Tartary. There, as usual, he visited the prisoners, 

and caught the gaol fever. Alone, amidst strangers, he 
sickened and died in his sixty-fourth year......The noble 
Howard will not be forgotten so long as the memory of man 
lasts. He was the benefactor of the most miserable of men. 
He thought nothing of himself, but only of those who without 
him would have been friendless and unhelped. In his own 
time he achieved a remarkable degree of success. But his 
influence did not die with him; for, it has continued to influ- 
ence not only the legislation of England, but of all civilised 
nations, down to the present time...... Since his time, a good 
many persons have interested themselves i in the task...... 


Mrs. -Fry’s success with Female Prisoners :—Mrs. Fry 
succeeded, by her persevering efforts, in effecting a complete reform- 
ation in the state of the prisons, and in the conduct of the 
female prisoners. They should convert a prison: into a school 
of reform; and instead of sending criminals back into the 
world hardened in vice and depravity, they would be repentant 
and probably become useful members of society..»».-.But indivi- 
dual help could do but little in improving or reclaiming the mass 
of prisoners, It was only by the help of the Legisla'ure that so 
large a question could be treated. One of the chief objects 
of legislation is fo prevent crime by removing the inducements to 
commit it; and the main object of prison discipline is fo reform 
the moral condition of the criminal, and to lead him back to the 
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bosom of the society against which he has sinned. This, as. 
a matter of justice, is due to the criminal, whois too often 
made so by the circumstances in which he has been brought up, by 
his want of training, and by the unequal laws. which society 
has enacted. 

Before, Society was Ignorant & Revengeful : Less so, 
Now :—Before, society took its revenge upon criminals, and treated 
them like wild beasts. Now, a milder treatment is adopted, with a 
view to their reclamation. The governors of the Sing Sing 
Penitentiary, in the State of New York, led the way in the refor- 
matory treatment of criminals. One reformer said that ‘‘ he had 
_ no faith whatever in the system of violence which had so long 
prevailed in the world,—the system of tormenting criminals 
into what was called good order, and of never appealing to 
anything better than the base sentiment of fear. He had seen 
enough in his experience to convince him that, degraded as 
they were, they still had hearts that could be touched by kind- 
ness. The rule now is, to punish as sparingly as possible, and to 
encourage where there is any desirefor improvement. Many 
criminals, formerly regarded as irreclaimable, are thus 
restored to society as useful and profitable citizens, and but a 
very small proportion of these are found to relapse into their 
former habits...... It has deepened my conviction that, however 
degraded by sin, or hardened by outrage or wrong, while 
reason maintains its empire over the mind, there is no hear! so 
callous cr obdurate that the voice of sympathy and kindness may not 


reach it. 


Public Places,—used by the People Now,—through 
Joseph Hume :—Not long since, the mass of the English people 
were shut out from all public places. The principal buildings 
were closed on week-days, except to those who could obtain 
‘ orders,” or who were willing to pay an admission fee to the 
beadles and showmen of the curiosities. The British Museum 
was closed; the Natisnal Gallery was closed ; St, Pau!'s Cathedral 
and Westminster Abbey were closed; Windsor Castle, 
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the Tower, the Houses of Porliament, and all other public build- 
ings, and collections of curiosities, and work of art, were 
closed, except to the few. It seems to have been believed that, 
if the common people were admitted to these places, they 
would forthwith whittle the wood, chip the stone, and smash 
and destroy these venerable buildings. 


The late Joseph Hume was, We believe, the first public man 
who devoted hims-lf to alter this deplorable state of things ; and the 
first of our public collections, which he succeeded in getting 
thryswn open to the public, was the British Museum, It was not 
without great opposition that he thus far accomplished his 
purpose. There was the old cry that the collection’ would be 
irretrievably injured, damaged, chipped, spoiled, and perhaps 
some of its valuable contents stolen. Besides, it was such an 
innovation! Asa matter of course, “ the Deluge” was predicted 
me Well! the fiat of Parliament went forth that the British 
Museum should be opened to butchers, bakers, common 
soldiers, milliners, and the commonest of common servants. 
And what said my Lord Stanley (the late Earl of Derby) after the 
irruption of the barbarian Goths had taken place? He rose up 
in his place, and, in an emphatic voice, declared, “I was 
alarmed and afraid, but I can now state that 3/,500 persons 
passed through the British Museum yesterday (May day), and 
there was nat the value of sixpence injured!” Thus ‘the Deluge’? 
did not happen, and it was found that the people at large were 
admitted freely to inspect their own national collection of 
antiquities and works of art, without causing the general ov2rturn 
of society, The sécret was easy to find out; the people had 
merely been trusted. : 


Mr. Hume persevered in his good work. He perpetually 
dinned it into the ears of public m2n, that they should trust the 
people more, that they should open to them the public collections 
in which they could find amusement, refinement, and educa- 
tion; and by dint of constant reiterations from year to year, he 
succeeded in getting thrown open tothe public the Tower, 
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Hampton Court, Westminster Abbey, and St. Paul's. The 
movement gradually spread, and now parks are set apar! for the 


enjoyment and amusement of the people, not only in London, 
but in most of the large manufacturing towns and cities. 


The better & Safer Way is,—to Trust & Befriend the 
People :—T hat is the only tiue way of staving of “ the Deluge.” 
Admit the people freely to inspect works of art, which are 
eminently illustrative of God’s gift to man. Let them be 
allowed to contemplate forms of beauty—full of grace, devotion, 
and virtue—commemorative of some genuine feeling, some 
sublime thought, or some noble deed in history, and the gazer 
is unconsciously elevated, humanised, refined, and civilised. 
Our picture-galleries mighi thus be made instrumental in promoting 
national education of the best kind, by elevating and purifying 
the taste, and at the same time instructing the mind. The 
mere fact of trusting the people, and allowing them free access 
to such places, is an education of high moral character. Trust 
a man,—show that you are ready to place confidence in him as 
a man, exhibit by your conduct towards him that you believe, 
so to speak, in his honour, and you will do far more to win the 
heart of that man, and to draw forth the better feelings of 
his nature, than by all the exhibitions of law and authority. 
You disarm a man's evil nature, when you prove by your acts and 
demeanour, that you have confidence in his better nature. 


Thus it is that evil can be overcome by good. 


Indeed, we need to trust mea more to bring out the 
good that is in them. Trust them with privileges, and, by 
practice, they will learn the right use of them. The only cure 
for the evils of newly-acquired freedom, is freedom...... To 
humaaise men, they must be familiaris:d with humanising injlueaccs. 
To make men good citizens, they must be allswed to exercise 
the rights and functions of citizens. Before a man can swim, he 
must first have gone into the water; before a man can ride, 
he must first have mounted a horse; and before he can bean 
intelligent citizen, he must have been admitted to the duties 
of citizenship, But the opposite course of conduct,—destrusting 
them, thro’ a selfish impulse,—is full of evils and dangers. Thas in 
humanity, like curses, they come home to roost, 
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KINDNESS TO CHILDREN. 


- Teach Children Kindness & Humanity -—How much 
time is spent in cramming children with useless knowledge, 
and how little is spent in teaching them useful humanity. 
"They are taught literature from books, which does nothing to 
make them better or more humane. They are not tiught 
gentleness, kindness, or urbavrity. Their heal is taught, but not 
their heart. But it might be difficult to find teachers, who 
could evoke the better feelings of their inner nature. Physical 
force is at hard, and is more genera'ly resorted to. It is a direct 
and palpable thing. It can be felt. Its immediate effects are 
sometimes apparent; but its ultimate effects are concealed in 
the heart. These are generally under-estimated, because 
obscure and remote, | 


When Euffordius of Cologne hearda great cry issuing 
froma school-house which he was passing, he opened the 
door, entered, and rushed up like a lion, raising his staff 
against the teacher and his assistant, and delivered the boy 
from their hands, ‘ What are you doing, tyrant?” he said. 
‘¢ You are placed here to teach, not to kill scholars’’. 

Cruelty to Children, by Parents & Teachers :.—/ he 
cruelty dune to childrea by some parents, as well as by teachers, is 
indescribable. Children are held to be of the same mental 


nature, of the same temperament, of the same adaptability to 
learn, as their parents and teachers. Yet the boy who cannot 


learn his lessons as quickly as another is thrashed, or he is 
degraded in some way...... We often think, when we hear of 
parents beating their children, that they should rather be inflicting 
the punishment upon themselves. They have been the means 
of bringing into being the inheritors of their own moral nature. 
The child does not make his own temper; nor has he any control, 
while a child, over his direction. If the parents have con- 
ferred an irritable temper on the child, it is ¢ duty on their part 
to exercise self-control, forbearance, and patience, so that the 
influence of daily life may, in the course of time, correct and 
modify the defects of its birth. 
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Children's will must not be broken: Dr. Arnold :— 
But ‘the child’s will must be broken!” There is no greater 
fallacy than this. Will forms the foundation of character. 
Without strength of will, there will be no strength of purpose, 
- What is necessary is, not to break the child's will, but to educate 
it in proper directions, and this is not to done through the 
agency of force or fear. A thousand instances might be cited 
in proof of this statement......Dr. Ariold of Rugby ‘inspired his 
pupils with generous views of education ard life, He appealed to 
their sense of honour, He believed and trusted them. Hence 
there grew upa general feeling that ‘‘it was a shame to tell 
Arnold a lie, he always believes one.’”” When any acts of bad 
feeling or disturbance reached his ears, he would stand up 
before the assembled scholars and ask, ‘‘Is this a Christian 
school? I cannot remain here, if all is to be carried on by 
restraint and force. Jf ]amto be here asa gyaler, I will resign 
my office at once.’ Verily, Dr. Arnold was one of the noblest 
of teachers......By force or fear, you only lay the foundations 
of a bad character—a bad son, a bad husbind, a bad father, a bad 
nzighbour, anda bai citizen Parents may not think of this 
when they are beating into their children their own faults ; but 
it is true nevertheless. There is no doubt that the command 
over the wills of others by pain, leads by degress to all the several 
stages of irritation, injustice, cruelly, oppress‘on, and tyranny. 

The effects of tyranny upon children :—/ he tyranny of 
teachers to their scholars implants in them a tyranny ty wards others. 
Blows teach them cruelty to the objects which are in their power, 
As their sense of pain has been disregarded, so do they acquire 
a disregard for the pains of others. They come to take a pleasure 
in inflicting pain upon school-fellows under their own age, and 
upon dumb, sentient creatures. These are called boyish diver- 
sions. But parents and teachers ought carefully to teach 
children to have a tender respect for everything that possesses 
life, and to abstain from the infliction of all unnecessary pain. 
They cannot do this more effectually than by abstaining from 
the infliction of all unnecessary suffering upon them, 
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KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 


Donkeys, Dogs, Horses, Blephants, etc. We have 
mentioned donkeys. This animal is by no means unkind. /t 
carries heavy loads with dogged sure-footedness. Jn Switzer- 
land, you see donkeys heavily laden with wood, walking along 
the brink of precipices, and duly coming home with their load. 
The donkey is the poor mars daily helper. People say it is 
obstinate. But that arises from the ill-treatment which it 
receives. We have known affectionate donkeys,—most williag 
and persevering workers. The expression ‘‘ dumb animals”’ is 
perhaps fallacious...... They communicate with each other by 
arbitrary signs. They know even the language of man. They 
come when they are called. Dogs, horses, elephants, and 
other animals, obey the human voice. 


The dog is, of all animals, the most trusted. The dog 
possesses love, obedience, discipline, conscience, aid even reason. 
Lord Brougham has told a story of a shepherd who lost his 
collier at a fair. The dog searched about in all directions, 
and at iast scented the footsteps of his master. He followed 
the scent along acertain road, until he came toa point at 
which three roads diverged. He scented the first road; then, 
the second ; and then, without scenting the third, he galloped 
into it. The dog's reasoning seemed to be this: “ My master has 
not gone into this, the first road; he has not gone into this, 
the second road; he must therefore have gone into this, the 
thitd road.” (O° Es DS) 3 


Then about conscience. A dog rushed out of his kennel 
one night in the dark, and lit anold woman. She shrieked, 
and the dog quitted his grip in aninstant. Jt wus the old 
woman who hid fed him! What distress the dog was in! The dog 
was thoroughly ashamed of his ingratitude. He would not 
come out of his kennel for three days, not even for food. At 
last, the old woman made it up with the dog, and he over- 
whelmed her with expressions of love and gratitude, 
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Then, how affectionate the dog is! Everybody knows the 
story of the faithful dog Bobsy. The dog attended his master’s 
funeral at the Greyfriar’s Churchyard, Edinburgh. There was 
no stone to mark the place, but for four yzars, Bobby watched 
over the little moi:nd. He never forgot the spot in which his 
master was buried. In summer or winter,—in rain or in 
snow,— Bobby was there. Though driven from the grave by 
whipping, he always returned. He loved his master better 
than himself. He became skinand bone,—a battered, hunger- 
stricken dog......Some gave him food, some wished to claim 
him, but he would not leave the grave. His was a love utterly 
unselfish. After four years’ watching and waiting, the affectionate 
dog died. And then g monument was erect-d in the street outside 
the gate of Greyfriar’s Churchyard, to perpetuate the memory of 
the faithful and self-sacrificing Bobby. What a lesson of 
gratitude and love for human beings ! 


Captain Hall relates an incident of Sir Walter Scott's boy- 
hood, which had a powerful influence upon his after life. One 
day, a dog coming towards him, he took up a stone and threw 
it. He broke the dog’s leg. The poor dog had strength enough 
left to crawl up to him and lick his feet. This incident, he 
said, had given him the bitterest remorses He could never forget 
it ; because he was a thoroughly tender-hearted man. He had 
always his pets about him. He hada fund of kindness for 
every created being. He wrote his novels with his dogs about 
him—Maida, Nimrod, and Bran. 


Wonderful are the fidelity and attachment of d»zs, Have we 
not the famous Bedgellert of Wales ? and the St. Bernards who 
have saved so many lives from the snow of the Alps ?...... Sir 
Walter Scott, in his Journal, relates the story of a dog that 
saved its master from being hurnt alive. “ Lord Forbes (son of 
Earl Granard, Ireland), was asleep in his house at Castle. 
Forbes, when awakened by a sense of suffocation, which 
deprived him of the power of stirring a limb, yet left him. the 
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consciousness that the house was on fire. At this moment, 
and while his apartment was in flames, his large dog jumped on 
the bed, seized his shirt, and dragged him t) the staircase, where 
the fresh air restored his powers of resistance and of escape.” 
This is very different from most cases of preservation by the 
canine race, when the animal generally jumps into the water, in 
which element hz has force and skill. That of fire is as hostile to 
him as to mankind. - 


And lastly, there are the dogs of Pompzii and Herculaneum. 
The cast of the former is taken from the ash cavity in which 
he was discovered. He died of suffocation and agony. But, 
like the sentinzl, he never left his post. The Herculaneum dog 
Delta has left behind him a wonderful record of valour. In 
the disinterment of the buried city, his skeleton was found 
stretched over that of a boy of about twelve years old, most 
probably clasping his charge to prevent his being suffocated or 
burnt. The boy perished as well as the faithful Delta; but a 
collar remains to tell of th: nob!2 cyurage of the dog. It 
relates that he had three times saved the life of his master, —from 
the sea, from robbers, and from wolves. 


The Moral & Intellectual Qualitiesin Man, are thus 
foreshadowed in Animals :—It will thus be seen that the moral 
and intellectual tendencies of man are foreshadow:d in a remarkable 
degree in the animal mind; that they are capable of love, 
fidelity, gratitude, sense of duty, conscientiousness, friendship, 
and the highest self-sacrifice. Hartley, in his Observations 
on Man, says of the dog, ‘‘ that we seem to be in the place of 
God to him; to be His vicegerents, and empowered to receive 
homage from them in His name; and he adds, that we.are 
obliged, by the same tenure, to be their guardians and 
benefactors.” 


Darwin says,—“ We see some distant gporoacth to this state 
of mind in the dzep live of adog for his mast:r, associated with 
self-submission, some fear, and perhaps other feelings. Th- 
behiviour of adog when returning to his master after an absence, 
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and as I may add, of a monkey to his keeper’is different from that 
towards his fellows, In the latter case, the transports of joy 
appear to be somewhat less, and the sense of equality is shown’ 
in every action.” Thus, says Nicholson, many animals: are 
wiser and better than many men, Nay, some entire races of men. 
Here, for instance, is a case in which: the brute was much 
better thana man. 4 certain dog belonged toa farmer in Cun 
berland. The man made a bet that his dog would drive a flock of 
sheep from Cumberland to Liverpool, a distance of more than 
a hundred miles, without help or supervision. Considering the 
tortuous road, the groups of animals, and the conveyances to 
be met on the road, and the length of the journey, th: dog's 
chances seemzd hopeless. Nevertheless, in the course of a few 
days, the dog reached Liverpool with all his flock. The dog 
had done his duty, but he was fanishe?. After delivering up his 
charge, he fel! down dead on the street of Liverpool—a victim 
to his master’s brutality. | ee 


Every one will remember the story of Androcles and th: Lion. 
Androcles hid himself in a cave wh2n he saw a lion 
approaching. He feared that he should be devoured. But 
the lion was limping, and appeared to be in great pain. 
Androcles approached with courage, took up the lion’s paw, and 
took out a large splinter of woo] which had caused the flesh to 
fester. The lion was most grateful, and fawned upon him. 
Afterwards, when Androcles was taken prisoner and sent to 
Rome to-be delivered up to the wild beasts, a lion was let loose to 
devour him.. It was the same lion that Androcles had relieved: 
in his. agony. The animal remembered with gratitude his 
deliverer, and, Listed of devouring him,’ ware at up and 25 ned 
upon him. | | ) LAS oG 

The question: says Jeremy Bentham, js not, Can they reason > 
nor ‘Can they speak ?'; but, Can they suffer >“ This is the gist of 
the whole question. ‘The conscience of the most’ civilised 
people tells them to treat animals kindly, to consult their 
happiness as well as that of the people about them.’ € 
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Voltaire,—_in Defence of the Rights of Anitials :—Sif 
Arthur Helps quotes a’ passage from )o/faire, in which’ we find 
him speakin’s in defénce of the rights of animals :-—“‘ Is it possible 
any one should say or affirm in writing that beasts are machines. 
void of Knowledge and sense; that they have a' sameness in 
all their operations, neither-learning, nor perfecting anything ? 
How! This bird which makes a semicircular nest when he fixes 
it against a wall; but, when inan angle, he shapes: it like a 
quadrant, and circular when he builds it ina tree: ; is this 
having a sameness in its operations? Does this hound, after three 
months’ teaching, know no more than’ when you took him in 
hand? z Does he not improve by practice ?...... 


"CTs it from my spzaking, that you allow me sense, memorg, or 
ideas > Well, I am silent. But you see me come home very 
melancholy, and with eager anxiety look for a paper, open thé 
bureau where I remember to have put it, take it up, and read 
it with apparent joy. You hence infer that I have felt pain 
and pleasure, and think I have memory and knowledge. Now, 
make the like reference conc:rning this dog, which, having lost 
his master, searches for him in all the streets with cries of 
sorrow, and comes home agitated and restless; he goes up- 
stairs, down-stairs, roves from room to room, till at length he 
finds his beloved master in his closet, and b:tobens big gladness 
by his soft whispers, his gesticulations, and his caresses.’ 

'-horean, like a Hermit, familiar with Biras ana 
aoe :—Thoreau, of Concord, Massachusetts, was like the 
old. hermits in his love for animals: He took to the woods; 
nedr Walden Pond, in 1845. He beganto build a house, to 
the surprise of the racobns and squirrels. But the animals soon 
began to know that he meant them no harm. There arose 4 
beautiful sympathy between the man and the birds and animals. 
They came at his call. Even the snakes would wind round his 
legs. On taking a squirrel from a tree, the little creature would 
refuse to leave him; and hide its head in Thoreau’s waistcoat, | 
Even the fish in the river knew him. They would let him lift 
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them.up.from the water in entire confidence that. he would do 
them no harm. He had built his house over a wood-mouse’s 
nest ; and at length, the wood-mouse, at first terrified, came and 
picked up the. crumbs at hisfeet. Then it would run ower die 
shoes.and over his clothes, over his hand andate with him... 
We have never,heard of such a communion between man.and 
animals, except in the case of the hermits, .so plentifully 
recorded by Kenelm Digby, in his ‘ Mores Catholici.’ | 


Thoughtful Kindness and Firmness needed .—'* There 
is nothing,” says the Rev. J.S. Wood, ‘ in the Will of man, 
half so powerful in educating the lower aninals as thoughtful 
kindness. Inflexible decision, combined with gentleness and 
sympathy, are irresistible weapons in.the hands of man; and I 
do not believe that there is any animal which cannot be sub- 
dued if the right man undertakes. the task.” 


“ By the. mix'ur: of firmness and kindness, tha! ragin3 wld 
beast of a ho-se—‘ Cruiser,’ was in three hours readered gentle aid 
subszrvient, obeying the least sign of his conqueror, and allowing 
himself to be freely handled without displaying the least 
resentment.” . 


A great deal of cruelty to birds and animals exists every- 
where, partly from want of thiuzht.....:The children do not 
understand that a’ beast. or a bird can be a*fellow-creature. 
When expostulated with, they answer, “ None Cristiano” — 
It is not a Chris'ian. 

Cruelty to Animals, in Europe ._At' Naples, you see the 
active little horses galloping about, carrying whole loads of 
passengers behind them. The harness cuts into their flanks 
until they are quite red. As you pass’ along the roads, you 
see the horses lying useless. They are waiting: for their 
wounds to heal and then they are set to work again w.veeEngland 
is called “ The hell of horses, and not without cause,’’ Cabs are 
driven by. worn-out animals,,and,one or mare of their feet are 
full of pain. _Yousee:how.one of them gently lifts up its fore 
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foot, and gently lets it down again. Perhaps, the road along 
which it is driven is full of big stones, along which it has to 
crawl. Ask th: cart-horse how it is tered. It is doomed 
through a long life of labour to be kickel and flugg:d, to strain 
and stagger under its burdens, to bear heat and cold and 
hunger without resistance. At last he is consigned to the 
knacker’s yard...... 


Ask the carriage horse, galled with its detestable bearing- 
rein, drawing the proud beauty along the Row, its mouth 
covered with foam and sometimes with blood; and what woul 1 
it say >— bul that men and women were alike its merc’less tyrants. 
And yet such ladies go to anti-vivisection meetings to btn 
against cruelty to animals? 


Animals tamed but ill-treated :—Man has enslaved the 
horse, the ass, the camel, the reindeer, and other animals. 
They do his bidding ; they bear his burdens ; they lose a life of 
freedom for one of pain and labour, They groan and wince 
under the lash, the curb, and the chain. At one steeple-chase, 
at Liverpool, no less than five horses had to be killed after the 
race. Three had their backs broken, and two had their legs 
snapped. 


‘‘] sometimes think,”’ said Sir Arthur Helps, “that it was a 
misfortune for the world thal the horse was ever subjugated. The 
horse is the animal that has been the worst treated by man; and 
his subjugation has not been altogether a gain to mankind. 
The oppressions he has aided .in, were, from the earliest “ages, 
excessive, He it is to whom we owe much of the rapine of ‘the 
dark ages. And I have a great notion that he has been the 
main instrument of the bloodiest warfare. 1 wish men had their 
own cannon to drag up-hill. .I1 doubt whether they would not 
rebel at that. Anda commander, obliged to be on foot through- 
out the campaign, would very soon get tired of war.” 


The war-hsrses in the frieze of the Parthenon at Athens, 
(now placed in. the British Museum as the Elgin Marbles,) 
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show the Greeks’ pride in these noble anima’s. They are trium- 
phantly pawing and galloping on, as if toa fight. Ata later 
period, we know that Mexico and Peru were conquered principally 
through the aid of the horse. The natives looked upon the 
horse-mounted warrior as a god. They flew before his charges, 
and were destroyed by thousands. And yet these countries had 
attained to a high degree of civilisation without the use of the 
horse. The Spaniards, when they devastated the country, found 
thousands of houses well-built, with gardens attached to them. 
“T doubt,” says Sir Arthur Helps, ‘‘ whether there was a 
single Mexican so ill-lodged as millions of our poor country-men 
are.’ Thus the question often recurs. Are we really makiag 
any progress in civilisation? Are we better that the Greeks, or 
the Romans, or the Mexicans were, in the times of their 
greatest enlightenment ? 


What a Horrible Beast, man is!:—In the south of 
France, the horse is put anend to ina different way. The 
Courrier du Centre says that the speculators of Bordeaux are 
trying to make their fortunes out of that disgusting object, 
the lxch. They have made artificial swamps on the banks of 
the Garonne, and filled the swamps with leeches. Into these 
swamps all the old and worn-out horses of the province are 
sent. The leeches fasten on them instantly by thousands. 
An eye-witness describes, in terms of horrible vividness, the 
vain struggles of the animals, drawn djywnward into the mud, 
bleeding at every pore, striving in frantic terror to shake off 
the leeches which hang on their eyes, their lips, their nostrils, 
all their most sensitive parts, and at last, exhausted by loss of 
blood, sucked down into the noxious slime, they are seen no 
more. From eighteen to twenty thousand horses are annually 
sacrificed in this manner at Bordeaux. So, France must be 
“the hell of horses’”’ as well as England. 

E. F. Flower,_The Friend of horses ;-The man who 
has done more than any other, to abate the misery of carriage- 
horses, is Edward Fordham Flower. He may almost bg 
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called ‘‘ The. missionary of Horses.’? He has:devoted his-time, 
his money, and his labour, to suppress'ng tie cruel'y of gag 
bearing-reins. He has taken up the work with his usual 
determination. He has written pamphlets, and addressed 
meetings in all parts of the country. There was no uncertain 
tone in his language. Ata public meeting called by the 
Baroness Burdett Coutts, he comparedthat cruel instrument, 
the gag bearing-rein, to the soldier's stock of former days; and 
he maintained that those who used it—though as a rule they 
were not.cabmen, but private ladies and gentlemen—should 
be sent to gaol Mr. Flower hasaroom in his house called 
the “ Chamber. of Torture,’: in which the dreadful bits ar: arranged 
in a rew, as ajprotest against the crueliy of man.ts ani-nals. 
Mr. Flower has ‘also been a consistent and thorough advocate 
of the abolition of slivery of men as well as of :horses. 
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DUTY, EXEMPLIFIED BY THE SOLDIER. 


‘The blood of man is' well shed for his’ family, for his 
friends, for his’ country, for his kind; the rest is 
vanity, the rest is crime.” — Burke. 

: Qualities or Virtues, essential to a Fuller & Richer 
Life :—Obedience, submission, discipline, courage,—these are 
among the characteristics which make a man; they are also 
those which make the true soldier. ‘Out of this fiery and 
uncouth material,’’ says Ruskin, “j¢ is only soldier-discipline 
which can bring the full force or powzr. Men who, under other 
circumstances, would have shrunk into lethargy or dissipation 
dre redeemd into noble life by a service which at once summons 
and directs their energies.” 


War,—honotrabls and dishonourable -—War ind fence of 
one’s country has always been regarded as honourable. War for 
conquest is for the most part regarded as dishonourable. Yet it 
is often defended; under the guise of spreading civilisation! 
In such cases, the vulture is the chicf conqueror. Patriotism isa 
principle fraught with high impulses and noble thoughts. It 
springs from a disinterested love of country. Who does not 
sympathise with Arnold Von Winkelreid at Sempach, also with 
Bruce at Barincokburn? Their deeds were noble; the very 
thotight of their example has contributed to elevate the minds 
of their countrymen. They left behind them an idea of duty 
which can never be forgotten. 


Patriotism Should retard the Riehts of others, too :— 
Nor is patriotism in any way incompatible with the exercise of 
a world-wide philanthropy. He whose heart is entwined by 


the ties of home and fatherland, is more susceptible of pure 


emotion, of warm sympathy, and of strenuous effort, than the 


man whose feelings centre in himself, and who wastes his time 
in pleasure, frivolity, and indifference. Every man should 


grasp the idea, that he is but a link in the chain of creation, and 
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that, notwithstanding his love of country, he has the world open 
to him for the exercise of his deeds of devotion and charity. 


- Napoleon ,—the Enslaver of other Nations,—was Fought 
against and overthrown :—Here is an instance of the way in 
which a solid nation has been made. When Prussia was under 
foot of Napoleon, when its government was a cipher, and 
Prussia a mere tributary of the French Empire, Von Stein came 
forward to rescue his country. In October 1807, Stein conceived 
the idea of emancipating it by conferring liberty upon the 
people. The essence of his plan was contained in thes: striking 
words.“ What the State loses in extensive greatness it must 
make up by intensive Strength.” The true strength of the 
kingdom, he said, was not to be found in the arislocracy, but in 
the whole natin. ‘To lift up a people, it is necessary to give 
liberty, independence, and property to its oppressed classes, 
and extend the protection of the law to all alike. Let us 
emancidate the peasant ; for, free labour alone sustains a nation 
effectually. Restore to the peasant the possession of the land 
he tills; for, the independent proprietor alone is brave in 
defending hearth and home. Free the citizen from monopoly 
and the tutelage of the bureaucracy ; for, freedom in workshop 
and town-hall has given to the ancient burgher of Germany the 
proud position he held. Teach the land-owning nobles that the 
legitimate rank of the aristocracy can be maintained only 
by disinterested service in County and State, that it is undermined 
by exemption from taxes and other unwarrantable privileges. 
The bureaucracy, instead of confining itself to pedantic book- 
knowledge, and esteeming red-tape and salary above every- 
thing else, should study the people, live with the people, and adapt 
its measures to the living realities of the times.” 


Such was the plan upon which Stein proceeded. Villanage 
was abolished by indemnifying the nobles. Class distinctions 
in the eye of the law were abolished. A municipal system was 
established. The youth of Prussia were gradually and yet 
universally trained to the use of arms...... Some of Stein’s plans 
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merciful provision of Providence that this noble Stein, this 
precious stone and gem of our unity, was a rough diamond, 
preserving in his character the rigour and vigour indispensable 
in the reformer. Nor need we rejoice at having a monument 
to remind us of the departed statesman; all the institutions of 
modern Germaay bear the impress of his mind. Neither do we 
wish to boast of this monument asa symbol of glory. Th-z 
very idea of glory was utterly abhorrent to his pure soul, to all he 
weote and did. No, as the inscription tells us in the most 
unpretending language, this is no monum:nt of glory but of 
gratitude; no monument of victory but of thankfulness.” 
Other Nations have Grown, or are Growing, before 
our Eyes :—We, who live now, have seen a nation grow up 
into vitality under our own eyes. Forty years ago, the fortunes 
of Italy looked very dark to her warmest admirers. That 
capability for self-government, which, fora time, was the 
glory of the Italian republics, seemed to be extinct. At the 
break-down of Napoleon, Italy was parcelled out among a set 
of petty absolutists, who governed the people witha rod of 
iron. It was not till 1848 that Charles Albert, King of 
Sardinia, came boldly forward and asserted the principles of 
constitutional government...... The king was supported and 
upheld by able statesmen...Austria regarded with indignation 
the growing power of the king, and called upon Sardinia to 
disarm, under threat of immediate hostilities. Victor 
Emmanuel issued a proclamation. ‘ Austria,” he said, ‘‘is 
increasing her troops on our frontier, and threatens to invade 
our territory, because here liberty reigns with order...... It 
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asks us to lay down our arms and submit to her clemency. 
That insulting demand has received the reply it deserved: 


I rejected it with contempt... Soldiers, to arms!” Then, 
Garibaldi took the initiative, and invaded Sicily. ‘He won 
‘battle after battle, and entered Naples alone......The times 


were ripe, and the people were on the side of Italian unity. 
‘Venetia and Rome were the last to enter the national compact. 
‘Italy was welded into one state. United, it became a new 
“nation. It is now one of the great European powers, 


But War is Murderous & Full of Horrors; the sad 
condition of Europe :—Let us not forget the horrors of war 
in our exemplification of the life of the soldier and 
the patriot. Europe is full of standing armies. Science has 
of late been devoted to the invention and manufacture of 
manslaying machines—the steel rifled cannon, the Minie, the 
Gatling, the Martini-Henry gun, the torpedo, and other 
machines of war, Every nation stands watching each other, 
and on any slight provocation is ready to fight for revenge, for 


Supremacy, or for conquest. It is the same with France, 
Germany, and Russia. 
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DUTY, EXEMPLIFIED BY THE SAILOR. 


But oh! thou glorious and beautiful sea ! 
There is health and joy and blessing in thee 2 
Solemnly, sweetly, I hear thy voice, 

Bidding me weep and yet rejoice— 

Weep for the loved onces buried beneath, 
Kejoice in Him who has conquered death. 

Sea-Life Educates Men in Courage, &c. :-—-The sea has 
nursed the most valorous of men. The dangers of a sea-going 
life educate men in courage ; and not only in courage, but in 
a profound sense of duty. The life of a mariner is one of 
patience, activity, and watchfulness. It is full of care and 
responsibility. It is not like a life on shore, where a man, 
after his day’s work is done, can go to bed and sleep without 
fear. But the sailor must be constantly on the watch, by 
night and by day. Ona long voyage the pilot may sit quiet in 
his cabin when the winds are allayed and the waters are 
smooth. But he is vigilant and active when the storm rises 
and the sea grows tumultuous. 


When the first man went to sea, in an open boat, and out 
of sight of land, he must have been appalled by his new 
conditions, Nothing about him,—the sky above him, and the 
sea beneath him,—only a plank between him and death. What 
a new sense of responsibility and courage that first seaman 
must have felt. 

Necessity Drives Manto seek New conditions -—But 
necessity drives us to seek new conditions, in the struggle of 
life. Thus, the ocean has been utilized as a factor in the progress 
of humanity. How is it that England excels all other nations 
in her care for those at sea? It is because of that that we are 
acommercial people. From the fishermen round our coasts, 
who bring us our constant supply of fish, to the huge steamers that 
sail to America, China, India, and the Continental ports, to bring 


us our daily supplies of the comforts and necessaries of life, — 


we owe-a great deal to our sailors. Perhaps, we would never 


have been a great nation, but for the sea that surrounds us, 
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The deep sea-moat which, lies between us and the Con- 
tinent has rendered this country the refuge for the persecuted 
of all lands. Two hundred years ago, at th2 Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, we secured the best commercial men of France: 
and our present supremacy in commerce is in a great measure 
owing to the lessons of industry and manufacture which we 
learnt from the French Refugees. It is commerce that 
supports our navy. /t is commerce that tends to civilise the world... 
Nothing could benefit the savages so much as the introduction 
of commerce, which would terd to excite their energy in pro- 
ducing from their own soil what the soil was capable of 
producing; and to exchange their produce for different 
commodities, which were unknown at present, but when 
known, would become wants, and add to their requirements. _ 


Who are the Real Discoverers of the New Countries ?:— 
It is to sailors that discovery of all the new countries belongs— 
from Columbus to Captain Cook. It is supposed that the 
Icelanders first discovered North America ; but they made no 
settlements there. Columbus and Americarus Were the first who 
made their discoveries known to the world. ‘The Portuguese and 
the Dutch were among the greatest discoverers after Columbus. 
Fernando Magellan was the first to circumnavigate the world. 
He was only twenty years old when Columbus discovered 
America. His first voyage was to Africa and the Indies. His 
next was to South America......The Dutch were also great 
adventurers in discovery, They were the first, under Barentz, | 
to encounter the dangers of the North Cape, when endeavouring to 
find a way to Cathay, Their only result was to discover the 
island of Nova Zembia. The Dutch navigators went south, and 
discovered Australia (New Holland), Van Diemen’s Land, and 
the islands of the Malaysian Sea. , 


The discovery by Vasco de Gama of the route to India by 
the Cape of Good Hope, proved a great epoch in commercial 
history. It showed the nations of the west the sea-road to the 
remote East. This discovery is also claimed by the Dutch. 
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They say that they laid the foundations of that great monopoly, 
the Dutch India Company, by which the little republic of 
Holland derived so much material power in ships, colonies, 
and commerce. 


England was then a Producer of Raw Material :-— 
The English were not as yet a commercial people. Trade had 
travelled westward, but it had not reached England. This 
country produced only raw materials. Even the English wool 
was sent abroad to Belgium to be spun and woven into cloth. 
There were plenty of sailors in England, but they had no 
employment in navigating ships, because there was no com- 
merce. They were, however, very pugnacious. When there 
was no foreign war on foot, they went oul to sea to fight each 
other...... They did not mind alittle pirating at times. They 
ventured out to sea and took possession of the ships passing 
their ports. 

But Necessity soon made Her a Naval country :— 
It was not until the time of Elizabeth that England produced a 
race of great seamen. Everyone knows the history of Drake, 
Raleigh, Hawkins, and the early sea-heroes, They sailed, as 
it were, blindfold, in their cockle-shells of ships, into unknown 
seas,—there to grope for the new countries, which were at a 
future time to be the homes of their descendants. Spain and 
England were at war, and the English had many a hot fight 
with their enemies by sea and land. A gallant host of seamen 
was thus formed and disciplined, of which England had every 
need, when Spain, the most powerful of European nations, 
bore down upon her with her Invincible Armada... The King 
of Spain placed an embargo upon all English vessels, persons, 
and property in theports of Spain. Drake went out to sea with 
six armed ships, and captured San Domingo Carthagena, 
and St. Augustine. Philip II, was now preparing the greatest 
armament that the combined navies of Spain and Portugal, of 
Naples and Sicily, of Genoa and Venice, could waft across the 
seas to crush the arch-heretic of England. Rome blessed the 
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undertaking......But the storm shattered the Armada. From that 
time, We have gane onward. 


But the Naval conditions were very hard:—W hen 
“The London” went down in the Bay of Biscay, about fourteen 
years ago, with two hundred and twenty persons, a great 
sensation was produced throughout the country. The ship 
was too heavily laden. The sea washed across her decks even 
in the mildest breeze. There was no load-line then. Mr. 
Plimsoll had not begun his warfare against the greedy ship- 
owners,.....—le has told the story of how he came to espouse 
the cause of those friendless men, the merchant seamen. 
Once, in stormy weather, he had madea voyage from the 
Thames to Redcar, and had reached his destination in safety. 
ene But on the way they had passed three standard wrecks, 
and had seen the masts of a sunken ship; and it turned out 
that the crews of three of those vessels had perished to a man. 
His wife was waiting for him, suffering from the terrible 
anxiety of the long watching and suspense. And then, he 
bethought himself of the wives of those drowned men who 


might watch in vain for the husbands who would never come 


back to them. From that period he determined to devote 
himself, his time, and his money to prevent those preventable 
shipwrecks which are caused by the cupidity of shipowners. 


Hiow one Necessity Leads to Another: bight. Houses, 
dic. :—Let us now glance at the story of the Light House. 
It was on the West Coast of Scotland that the Skerryvore 
Light House was constructed, and here the engineer and his 
party were contented to take up their quarters, in the found- 
ation pit 40 feet deep. ‘‘ Here,” says the gallant chief, « during 
the first month, we suffered much from thé flooding of our 
apartments with water. On one occasion we were fourteen 
days without communication with the shore and the steamer, 
and during the greater part of the time we saw nothing but 
white fields of foam as far as'the eye could reach, and heard 
nothing but the whistling of the wind and the thunder of the 
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- waves, which was at times so loud as to make it impossible to 


hear any one speak. Sucha scene, with the ruins of the 
former barrack, not twenty yards from us, was calculated to 
inspire the most despsnding anticipations; and I well remember 
the undefined sense of dread that flashed on my mind on being 
awakened one night by a heavy sea that struck the ship. It 
was followed by a cry of terror from the men in the apartment 
above me, most of whom, startled by the sound and the 
tremor, sprang from their berths to the floor, impressed with 
the idea that the whole fabric had been washed into the sea.” 


The storm abated, and the engineers, who were almost 
without food, had their stores replenished, and worked on as 
before. Then the heavy stones were landed and fixed in their 
proper places. After six years’ labour, the lighthouse was 
completed, and onthe Ist of February 1844 the light was 
exhibited to mariners on the western coast. 


Life-boat Society :—Lighthouses, however, are only a 
part of what is needed to help the mariner when approaching 
the coast in heavy storms. The sea swells and rages along the 
rocky coast, drowning the noise of all the parks of artillery 
that ever boomed forth the destruction of human beings. 
The lighthouse may point to the haven, but can the haven be 
entered? Let any one look at the Wreck Chart, published 
annually, and it will be found that the greatest number of 
wrecks occur along the east coast, along the track of the coal 
ships from Newcastle to London. 


Then came the invention of the Life-boats. The Lifeboat 
Society has now become a Royal and National Institution. Com- 
bined with the mortar apparatus of Captain Manby, it saves the 
lives of hundreds of shipwrecked marinzrs year by year. The 
Institution has now a noble life-saving fleet of over 300 boats, 
manned by 25,000 brave men. During its existence it has 
saved more than 27,000 lives from the perils of shipwreck. 
Think of the happiness conferred on the wives and children 
of the rescued. 
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HOW TO ABATE THE EVIL ? 


Evil Abated,—not by words, but by Deeds :—Evil 
cannot be put down by uttering mere commonplace terms of 
condemnation ; but by real, active, working goodness. Once, a 
man, lying on his sick-bed, asked himself, —“ Has any good come 
out of my life? Whose heart have I made lighter? Whose 
sorrow have I relieved ? Whose home have I blessed? What 
good haveI done? Is the world any better for my living in 
it?” The answers given to these self-questionings were hollow. 
The man rose up from his sick couch a wiser and a better 
man, From that time, he employed himself and his means in 
doing good. He found abundant opportunities for well-doing. He 
only wanted the will and the determination...... The edge of 
our faculties 1S seldom worn out by use, but it is very often rusted 
away by sloth. It is fervour and industry alone which give 
the beauty and the brightness to human life. 


Youth is the time of Growth :—Youth is the time of 
growth and motion. It is the Spring of man. The young man 
goes into the world, and puts out his life in manifold forms. 
Where he has been duly cared for by his parents, and imbibed a 
high conzeption of perssnil dignity and human worth, he must up- 
hold their honour, and do nothing that they would blush to 
see. Heshould cherish profound gratitude to those honest 
people who had transmitted to him an undefiled character; to 
those who represented centuries of labour and good conduct. 
“Prove yourself worthy of your parents,” was a saying of 
Periander, one of the seven sages of Greece. ‘The virtues of 
their generous labours are an image of the dead.” 


The effect of Evil Deeds ana words,—is Lasting :— 
Words and examples always come back to the young, and 
influence them for good as well as for evils... W h2n we break a law 
of eternal justice, it echoes throughout the world, Words and 
deeds may be considered slight things; yet they are not 
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temporary, they are eternal. An idle or a bad word never 
dies. It may come up against us in the future,—twenty years, 
a hundred years hence,—long after we are dead. 


Evil deeds and evil examples have the samz resurrection, They 
never die, but influence all time. They descend like an evil 
inheritance. ‘The memory of a life does not perish with the life 
itself. What is done remains, and can never be undone...... 
Thus, every word, thought, and deed, has its influence upon 
the destiny of man. Every life, well-spent or ill-spent, bears 
with it @ long train of consequences, extending through genera- 
tions yet unborn, All this is caleulutcd to impress man with a 
deep sense of the respons.bili'y involved in his every thought, 
word, and deed. 

Reflections,—on the Course of Life,—by Cyrus, Alex- 
ander, and Kerxes ._The young man enters life with joy and 
enthusiasm. The world lies all enamelled before him, as a dis- 
tant prospect sun-gilt. But time quickly cools his enthusiasm. 
He cannot carry the freshness of the morning through the day 
and into the night. Youth passes, age matures, and, at length, 
he must resign himse!f to growing old, to death, and oblivion. 

The old men must give way to the young ; and these, too, 
for men who are younger than themselves, When time has 
tugged at us long, we cease to do more than vegetate; we 
become a burden to ourselves and to others, and what is worst . of 
all, we get a longing for a still longer life...... The great Cyrus 
had placed upon his tomb these words :—“ O man! whosoever . 
thou art, and whencesoever thou comest (for, come, I know, 
thou wilt), 1am Cyrus, the founder of the Persian empire ; 
envy me not the little earth that covers my body.” Alexander 
the Great visited the tomb, and was much affected by ae 
inscription. The only wise thing recorded of Xerxes was his 
reflection on the sight of his army of over a million of men in 
arms,—that not one of that immense multitude would survive 
a hundred years. The thought seemed to be a momentary gleam 
of true light and feeling. 
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Despair Resuits from Boundléss MHesires :—Despair 
seizes the minds of men whose desires are boundless, and who } 
see at last a limit set to their ambition. Alexander cried because 
there were ny more kingdsms to canquer. It was th: sam: with 
Mahomad; the Gaiznevite, the first Mahommedan conqueror of 
India. When he felt himself dying, he caused gl] his treasures 
of gold and jewels to bz displayed before him. When he surveyed — 
them, he wept like a child. ‘Alas!’ said he, ‘“‘ what dangers, — 
what fatigues of body and mind, have I endured for the sake © 
of acquiring those treasures, and what cares in preserving 
them! And now Iam about to die and leave them!” Thus, : 
when the poor Manchester manufacturer, who had accumlated — 
an immense fortune, had a pile of new sovereigns brought to : 
him and laid upon the coverlet of his bed. He gloated over — 
and fondled them, feasted his eyes upon them, filled his hands 
with them, and let them fall in a stream upon each other, thus 
making music in his ears. When he died, he was no richer 
than the beggar at his door...... (Therefore, the Moral is,— 
“Curb and Culture thy Desires.’ ) 
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